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of Bombay, issued a rale that "all questions, 
involving an increase lo fixed salaries or establish- 
ments, or respecting the undertaking of new works 
or other operations involving a demand upon the 
resources of the State shwjld be, in the first instance, 
submitted for the consideration of the Supreme 
Government*’.* 

The two northern provinces, not having direct 
access to the Court of Directors, were more amenable 
to financial control by the Government of India, and 
all proposals invoMng expense, whether relating to 
individuals or to public worics, were submitted for 
its sanction. But the two southern Presidencies, 
particularly Bombay, strengthened by their privilege 
of direct correspondence wlUi the authorities in 
England, were not so docile. Questions respecting 
salaries, pensions, the creation of new establishments 
in almost all the dcpartnjcnts of administration, and 
public works of varying magnitude, formed subject of 
direct reference to the Court of Directors. A 
memorandum drawn up by the Government of 
Bombay in 1846 gives a list such references till that 
date, from that Presidency.* The practice of Bombay 

In reply, Ae Govnan^t of Bombay forwarded 
a Memorandum sbowbg the cases in which direct 
reference was made lo the Court, and the Minutes 
of the Governor and Councillors describing the 
practice of that Govermnent. (Letter from 

Bombay, 17 October 1846.) 

^Letter to Bombay, Foreign Dept. No. 2326, dated 
7th Nov. 1846, para 3. 

from Bombay to Government of India, dated 
I7(h October, 1846. 
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the entire executive madiinety of thci'r territories. 
Other Local Governments, too, were responsible for 
the general administration of their provinces. The 
collection of revenue and its disbursement on the 
authorised public services vras their function. In this 
they had in fact to follow the rales and regulations 
made for their conduct by the Government of India 
or the Directors, and to submit to the general 
superintendence of the Governor General in Council, 
In the earlier pages it has been described how 
the controlling power of the Government of India in 
matters financial, legislative and political, led 
gnthially to centralisation. At the same time it has 
been stated that the Local Governments were 
responsible for the administration of their provinces 
and wre regulating the entire governmenta] 
machinery. The extent of this superior control and 
the degree io which it affected the wrking of (he 
provincial governments may now be discussed. 

in 

Ttapciitaol The Act of 1833 attempted 
teUilGa,ue. tejisletire ard 

ments vis a vis and for this 

the Central added a member to the 
Government: ( 1 ) Go'^^rnor General’s Council who 
Legislation. share in the executive 

government^ The next Act carried 
the process further, and established a virtual 
legislative council composed of membera of the 


« J — 

the hands of the Governw General and his 


The Charter' Act of 1833, Section 40 . 
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to tbe Secretary ot State, "Wc cannot suppose 
it to have been intended that this Government 
should also be entirely deprived of all itiflueiicc 
over the legislation of the territories committed to its 
charge, and that measures affecting in the most vital 
manner the safety and welfare of those territories, 
should be taken in the Legislatnrc tfithont our having 
a voice in the matter.'*’ Further, the Governor 
wrote, “The Legislative Council of India is a free 
deliberative assembly. Its constitution and forms 
have been carefully arranged on that principle. U 
stands in the place of the local legislature which this 
Ptesidency formerly had', the difference being that 
instead of taking a direct part in legislation, as 
this Government formerly did, we act tlirougb a 
representative”.* The Government of India never 
recognised the position taken up by the Local 
Government and considered the Legislative Council 
essentially an adjunct of the Supreme Government 
to which members from Local Governments were 
added in order to supply focal information. Tliese 
members, it contended, could not be used as agents 
of their governments for conducting discussions 
between the Supreme and the Local Govemments.* 


^ Despatch to the Secretary ol State trom 
Ko 34 (PuWW ol 19 April lMO, p,ra 7. 

00 Fmanaal Measures I860, p. 175. 





PREFACE 


The Government of India Act 1935 envisaged 
the establishment of antonomous provinces as 
constituent units of an Indian Federation. Provincial 
autonomy is its basic idea, as the contemplated 
Federation presumes the existence of provinces 
independent of outside control, and responsible for 
their government within defined limits. It is the 
object of the present work to sketch the progress 
of the emancipation of the provinces from central 
control. 

I have endeavoured to analyse the steps leading 
to, and the many factors r^ponsible for, the evolution 
of provincial autonomy. The book forms a history 
of the relations of Provincial Governments with 
the Central Government in British India from the 
time of their complete subordination to the 
Government of India till 1919 when they attained 
a position of relative though limited independence. 
Provincial autonomy is the product of a long 
period of constitutional development extending from 
1860 to 1919, Its foundatioi^ had been laid soon 
after the Mutiny when centralisation was found to 
be Both inconvenient and prejudicial to administrative 
efficiency. Since then the Provincial Governments 
have gradually achieved freedom from superior 
control in legislative, finaiwial and administrative 
spheres. The constitutional Reforms of 1919 gave 
statutory recognition to this administrative practice 
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even in laws regulating civil anfl criiiiinal cnuits or 
police organisation. The Presiacncy Governmente 
insisted on retaining their own particular systems. 
Much of the work which fell to the Indian legislature 
waste of a local character. It was proper that 
such tal legislation should be conducted in the 
provinces themselves where local espctience and 
public opinion could be brought to beat on it. The 
Presidency Governments were clamouring for a return 
of their legislative functions, and howsoever advan- 
tageous this centralisation of legislative power might 
have been, it was essential now that purely local 
matters should he assigned to local legislatures. 

In finance too centralisation was the chief note. 
It has been mentioned before that the Government of 
India gradually asserted its ftnancial 
(ii) Finance, supremacy and regulated all revenues 
and expenditure of the whole Empire 
in India. Every addition to expenditure howsoever 
inconsiderable required its previous sanction. All 
taxation, its imposition and remission, was controlled 
by it. But as it was not pcssiWc to have uniform 
taxation in all patts of India, many local or provincial 
imposts were allowed to continue. Even in respect 
of salt duty or customs duty no equality of incidence 
was pracHcable, but the Government of India 
interfered from time to time to fix the salt duty in 
Madras or to lay down general rules for the levy of 
customs duty." Purely local taxes, like the town duties, 
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I'KEFACE 


and partially introduced some elements of autonomy 
in the provincial field. The preliminary stage of 
provincial autonomy was thus reached in 1919. 

This book is based on the records of the 
Indian governments published and unpublished, 
preserved in the India Office, London, and the 
Imperial Record Department in India, as well as on 
the non-official sources, speeches and writings of the 
Indian political leaders, proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress and other political associations of 
an earlier period. 

I am greatly indebted to the Right Honourable 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, p. c,, K. c. s. t., LL. D., 
for his constant guidance and encouragement. I am 
grateful to ray teacher Prof. H. H. Dodwell of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London, to Sir William 
.'larris, ex-Governor of the United Provinces, 
and Dr. Sacltidanand Sinh.n, Vice-Chancellor, Patna 
University, who read the manuscript and olTered their 
valuable criticism. I have been greatly benefited by 
their suggestions. The book owes much to their 
sympathy and guidance. I am also grateful to iny 
friend Dr. Baitarsi Pt.asad Saksena whose advice 
and help were alwaysavailable to me, and who kindly 
coiniiiled the Index. My thanks are .also due to Mr. 
Otevilc, KeeiJcr of the Records, Indian Office, 
London, for affording me all possible facilities for 
my work. 
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Locai Governments. Wc Sad ft cmplasisiflg Ihc 
reJigious aloofness tlw Government fti Its 
correspondence with the Government of Madras on 
the question of the adfismistTatbti of religious 
endowments.' The Govcmroenl of Bombay was 
rebuked for the largen«s of iu Covenanted Civil 
Service and the policy of admitting Indians to public 
services was commended for adoption,® Such 
general questions as compulsory vaccination.® levy of 
export and import duties fw municipal funds,* or 
emetic?} iaboor to Cdlomcs,® were detetfltmed 
by the Supreme Government. The structure of the 
civil and criminal courts, the organisation of police 
forces or the outline of Ecticra.1 revenue administration 
met its consideration, and the model of Bengal 
administration ^vas put forth before the Presidency 
Governments. But the two Govemments successfully 
managed to retain their local peculiarities till a late 
date, m the northern provinces, entire administrative 
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was not long enough to meet all the pressing calls 
of the clamorous but irresponsible Local Governments, 
anfl so in the interest o! economy and systematic 
prosecution of public works, greater control became 
essential. The Governors of Bombay and Madras 
could, heretofore, sanction works estimated to cost 
Es. 10,000 each, beyond which previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council was required. This 
led very often to e.vtravagaiice. They had sometimes 
given sanction to the projects in a moat "irregular 
and unsystematic manner" without reference to the 
general wants of the country.* Lord Dalhousic found 
that "from time to lime projects of public worts, 
some of them involving vast expenditure arc, in point 
of fact, sent up to the Governor Gcneml by the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras, so etude, 
ill-considered and unbusinesslike tliat there remains 
no room for doubting the absolute necessity o! 
maintaining an active control over their expenditure 
in the hands ol the supreme authority".* To check 
this state ol affairs, the Directors recommended that 
the Local Governments should fmne annually a 
scheme of works to be undertaken daring the coming 
year and snbmit it for the “final sanction ,ind approval" 
ol the Government of India. By this they did not 
intend "to deprive the two Governments of any of the 
power they have hitherto possessed ol authotisin" 
expenditure on such works". Their object was to 


, J Oerters to Goveramtat ot 

India, ]<io. 32. dated 24th May, 1853. ” 

Mmate of Lord Dalhousie dated 30ih June, 1854 
(Public Proceedings, 11 August J854). 
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for a long time. The Local Govcrntnenls wcrc^ not 
satisfied with it* They desired that the admitted 

amount of annual expenditure” within a certain limit 

"should be placed at the unfettered and exclusive 
disposal ol the Local Govcrnmcnl.” The 
requirement of previous sanction for each new 
major worh and the sanction for the annual estimate 
of all works had the appearance of serious checks on 
their authority. 

So far as it can be ascertained, the 

Government of India's policy aimed at little 
interference with the administration 
(VI) Education, Local Govemmenls except 

in the departments of political and 
financial importance, In services like education or 
municipal adminislraiion the Government of India, 
from time to time, laid down genera) principles for 
the guidance of the Local Governments and left 
the details to be wodeed out by them. The 
Government of India Resolution of 1839 and the 
Secretary of State's Disspalches of 1854 and 18S9 
on education determined the broad lines to be 
followed by the subordinate governments, They 
were at liberty to develop the system best suited to 
their circumstances, Of course, the Government 
of India, occasionally brot^hl to the notice ^ the 
Local Governments the experience acquired in any 
other province, but not press for its adoption. 
The granuin-ald rales were similar in all the 
proN-inces and had been sanctioned by the Governor 
General in Council. Beyond the financial limitations, 
there was no other check on the Local Govermneiils 



CHAPTER I 


CENTRALISATION BEFORE 1860 

The progress of the East India Company as a 
great political power in the eighteenth century revealed 
the need for co-ordination' of its 
Statutory posi- military resources and unity of 
tion before 1833. - , l t 

political control throughout its 

territories in India. The existence of three mutually 
independent Presidency Governments, each with its 
separate army and a parochial political policy, was an 
anomaly. The Regulating Act attempted to remedy 
this state of affairs by empowering the Governor 
Genetal of Fort William to superintend and control 
the government and management of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, “so far and in so much as that 
itjshall not be lawful" for the Presidency Governments 
to declare war or make peace, or negotiate any treaty 
with any Indian Prince without the consent of the 
Governor General and Council.* A central authority, 
for strictly limited purposes, was thus created for the 
territories under the rule of the East India Company. 
But it was a vain attempt to subordinate the other 
two governments to that of Bengal, owing to the 
ambiguity of the law. It resulted in conflicts with the 
Presidency Governments during the administration of j 
Warren Hastings. The first definite step, however. 


' Regulating Act, 1773, Clause 9, 
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Govfifametit’s desire to effect general uniformity of 
administrative practice. They were occasionally 
asked to conform their system to that of Bengali and 
this they resented. Their ^catest objection ^vas 
against the control by the Government of India over 
their expenditure, and tiicy desired to be free from the 
limitations on the creadon rf new offices, grant of 
salary and pensions. They felt that they were 
unable to make any imprewement in their territories 
owing to the control Iqr the Supreme Government 
over public works expenditure. Charge of partiaTily 
to northern provinces and of depriving the Presidency 
of Madras of its share of the revenues collected 
there, was often made against the Government of 
India. Witness after witness at the Parliamentary 
enquiry of 1852 and 1853 dilated upon these points, 
and pleaded for greater liberty to the two Presidency 
Governments, declaring in exaggerated language 
that the Act of 1833 bad placed tliem in complete 
dependence upon a Govemmenl without adequate 
machinery for its new cha^c^. 

The remedies which were proposed at this time 
may be placed in two cat^orics, firstly, those which 
recommended that the Supreme Government should 
be made a real, effective central authority and, 
secondly, those which desired to invest the Local 
Governments with larger autonomy. The advocates 
of centralisation were prepared to abolish the full 
Governments of Madras and Bombay with Governor 

P, wiiKhbr, 
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was taken in 1784 when the India Act authorised the 
Governor General to control the Presidents in Council 
in “ all such points as relate to any transactions with 
country (rowers, war, peace or to the application of 
the revenues or forces of such Presidencies in time of 
war", and also attached a penalty to the disobedience 
of his orders.* The imparlance and usefulness of the 
central controllini;, coordinating authority being 
realised, the nc-vt charter strengthened it effectively. 

The Past India Company Act of 1793, while 
vesting the " whole civil and military government " 
of the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay 
respectively in the Governor and Council thereof, 
empowered the Governor General and Council to 
" sui'.ctinicnd, control and direct the several govern- 
ments and Presidencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay ", not only in political and military matters 
but also in “ the collection or np|)licntion of the 

revenues or the forces em|)loycd at any of such 

Presidencies or the civil and military govern- 
ments of the said Presidencies To avoid any 

ambiguity, the next clause enjoined upon the 
subordinate Presidencies the duty of obeying " such 
orders and directions of the said Governor General in 
Council in all cases whatever, except only where they 
shall have received (losivivc orders ” to the contrary 
from the Court of Directors.’ Further the Supreme 

* I'lli'; Inilr. .An 1704, rietions 31, 32, 35 and 36. 

‘ CIi Act 1/63, cliuri.- 24 and 40. 

Cliirt t Ac: 1/63, chore 41. Clause 43 emphasised 
cjiin ttir i'._ttic:t..ri 1.0 III-, powers ui tlie Governor in 
Cenn: ! rc.j> Jtini; d'ct.ir:i:on ol war or negotiation of pence. 
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the two extremes. He mote: “According to the 
conslilution of British India, thsfc is one Snpremo 
General Government itithMt any tal charge, and 
several co-ordinate Presidcneies.„clc, The true 
tottoofthtSapreme Gowoment is to rcgnlate 
throe things which are of flaramon intercsl, such as 
diplomacy, Post Office, Cosioms, etc,, to supervise 
the proceedings of all the Local Govemmenls, so that 
however much they may differ in form, they may be 
guided by the same general principles; and above all, 
to maintain substantially one financial administmtion 
for the whole of British India”. To bring about this 
result he proposed that the Su[»emc Got’cmment 
should be "placed in a cenitai position apart from 
.tny particular Presidency” and sfiouW be composed 
"of officers selected frwn every part of India." 
He sought the immediate remedy in finance; 
"as governments have a tendency' to be shaped by 
this most powerful eferoenL” He recommended 
the adoption of the Budget system with permission to 
the Local Govemmwts tospend witliin the estimate, 
but “not to exceed any of the principal heads 
of expenditure section in their respective estimates 
without the previems sanctiw} of the Supreme 
Government" ; and to be free to apply the "surplus 
upon one item to supply the deficiencies upon others 
under the same general head of expenditure".' 
Moderate opinion desired change only to the extent 
of giving liberty in the d^tls of administration, 


'mo Tmclyati, dated 13 Inly 

im (Correspondence on Forandal Measures I860, p. 71 .) 
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GoTernment was to be kept continuously informed of 
the proceedings and acts of the two Locai Govern- 
ments.* These powers of supervision over the other 
Governments, were legally complete. But in practice 
they did not in any great measure diminish the discretion 
•of the Local Governments in the administration of 
the territories under their charge. The difficulties of 
communication, the peculiarities of iocai cimnmstances 
and the regular correspondence between the Presidency 
Governments and the Court of Directors, made them 
virtually independent administrations with separate 
laws and regulations, enclusive civil and military 
establishments, and divergent “methods of taxation 
and financial procedure” often determined by local 
peculiarities of land tenure. 

When the circumstances were such, the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom decided to open the gates of 
India to all subjects of the King. 
Position under This decision required unity 
the Act of 1833. of administrative control and 
uniformity of the laws and judicial 
systems in all parts of British India.” Consequently, in 
securing these ends, the Act of 1833 carried the process 
of centralisation one step further. The original idea 
seems to have been to establish a strong unified central 
administration by vesting “ the whole civil and military 
Government" in the Governor General of India 


' Charter Act 1793 clause 44. 

” Despatch from the Court of Directors to Bengal 
Na 44 (Public), dated lOth December 1834, paras 9 
and 11. 
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Governments. The main problem now was so to 
harmonise the (auctions of the two that the 
machinery of state might work smoothly. The 
proposal that the t\vo Go;%rnoi&hips should be 
subordinate only to the Secretary of State was 
retrograde and would probably have made the two 
governments bureaucratic despotisms. On the other 
hand, the reduction of the Bombay and Madras 
Governments to Licutmiaat Governorships would 
have provoked serious opposition in England. 
Complete centralisation was ondestrabk. The only 
alternative was to allocate the functions of the two 
authorities! local and supreme, leaving genera) control 
and supervision to (he latter until the elements of 
popular control might be introrked. But owing to 
the effort of the Central Executive to direct the whole 
administration in the cxerciw of its responsibility 
to the Parliament, no refwm in that direction was 
possible. Centralisation maintained its pace with the 
result that in a few years the tension became still 
greater. 
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in Conncil.' The Bill, as introduced in the House of 
Commons and reported after the Committee was 
intended to mate the central authority a real active 
controlling body. Under this Bill the Presidency 
Governments would have dwindled into the position 
of mere subordinate executive agents of the Govern- 
ment of India. If centralisation of authority was the 
main purpose, the Bill was well planned to achieve 
that end. But it was whittled down and the final Act 
which emerged out of the legislature did not express 
the position so unequivocally. 

By Section 39 of the Act the “superintendence, 
direction and control of the whole civil and military 
government of all the territories and revenues" was 
vested in the Governor General of India in Council.® 
He was to be the sole authority for making laws for 
all persons and Courts of Justice. The subordinate 
governments were deprived of all powers of legislation.® 
Further, the Governor General was to be the final 
financial authority in India in so far as no Presidency 
Government could create any new olfice, or grant any 
salary, gratuity or allowance without his previous 
sanction.* The superintending and controlling 
authority of the Government of India was reaffirmed 
in a subsequent section of the Act and the Presidency 
Governments were bound, it was declared, to obey the 

1 Bill, The Govecument of India 1833, submitted to 
Committee. (Parliameutaiy Paper 18331 Sections 38, 55, 
58, and 64. 

2 The Charter Act 1833, Section 39 (P, Mukerji : Indian 
Constitntional Documents, pp. 43-48) 

® Act 1833, Sections 43 and 59. * Ibid, Section 59, 
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* Ibid. Section 22. 
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orders of the Governor General in Council in all cases 
whatsoever,' while the provisions of the Act of 1793 
enjoining the Local Governments to keep the Supreme 
Government informed of their proceedings, were 
repeated.® 

In interpretation of the Act, the Court of Directors 
addressed an important despatch to the Government 
of India in which general instructions were given for 
the guidance of the Indian governments. This 
despatch outlines the new functions of the Governor 
General in Council.® Its underlying note is the 
desire to strengthen the Supreme Government “in 
consequence of the free admission of Europeans into 
the interior of the country”.^ Hence new legislative 
powers were conferred on it and, at the same time, 
“the legislative powers hitherto possessed by the 
subordinate governments are to be modified and 
abridged”, so that all the functions of legislation be 
collected and united “in one central and metropolitan 
government”.' The legislative supremacy of the 
Central Government was the fundamental point of the 
new Act. Discussing further the changed character 
of the Government of India,, the Directors wrote, “the 
powers here conveyed (Section 39) when the words are 
interpreted in all their latitude include the whole powers 
of Government", and also “the whole civil and military 
government of India is in your hands, and for what is 

' Act 1833, Section 65. ® Ibid, Section 68, 

® Despatch from the Court of Directors to Bengal, 
No. 44 (Public), 10th December 1834. (Letters from Court 
of Directors, 1834, Imperial Records Office) 

* Ibid, para 10, ' Ibid, para 11 
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India^. To secure the ^tematic and regulated 
disbursement ot revenues, the Budget system was 
itt authorising expenditure under 
each head. Every departure from the estimates 
required the specific santiion of the Governor 
General in Council. Moreover, tl was ordered that 
every new expenditure before being included in the 
Budget must be submitted to the Financial 
Department of the Government of India for 
sanction.* The machinery to secure adherence of 
the Local Governments to ite estimates was the 
Financial Department at the centre with its Accounts 
Officer in each province whose duty it was to 
check eve7 provincial expenditure and to 
see that no financial rules were violated by the 
spending authorities. The Civil Accounts 
Department was a separate branch of the Government 
ol India- Its officers were rajuireii to report all 
cases in which the Local Government might act in 
opposition to the orders of the Government of India*, 
Moreover, the Government of India was vested 
with powers of general control and superintendence 
over the whole range of governmental activity*. In 
specific cases its sanction was required under some 
Acte erf the Indian legislatnre, relating to judicial, 
police, registration, and forest departments*. The 


* Chesney p. 351. * Trei^van’s evidence before tlw 

Select Committee 1873. Q. 796.7, 

* Finance Resolution Na 1549, 12th Aueusl 1868. 

* Act of 1833 Section 65. 

* Acts XXI of 1836, VII of 1843 , XXIX of 184S 
I of 1849. XXIV of 1855 XL of 1 V ^ V II J 
XXVI of 1864, VU of oi m. ' 
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good or evil in the administration of it, the honour or 
dishonour .will redound upon you^". But with respect 
to the powers -other than legislative, the Directors 
desired “a correct line" to be drawn between the 
functions which should belong to the “general govern- 
ment" and those “which properly belong to the local 
and subordinate government". A minute interference 
on the part of the Government of India with that 
portion of the business which was to be left in the 
hands of the Local Government would not be 
desirable. Vigilance and preparedness to interpose if 
occasion 'demanded it, was all that was necessary. 
The Court of Directors themselves were unable to 
draw the line of discrimination between the functions 
of the Local' and the Central Government, and 
left it entirely to the goodwill of the Government of 
India.* Finally, they did not deprive the two older 
provincial governments of their right of direct 
correspondence with themselves, though the Govern- 
ment of India would immediately receive copies of 
all the important letters.* 

Judging from the provisions of the Act and the 
lengthy commentary of the Directors, it may be held 
that the chief purpose at this time was to create a 
supreme law-making power, as well as to emphasise 
the supervisory and controlling authority of the 
Supreme Government. The Government of India was 
intended to be a real general government which would 
make laws for all provinces and, while permitting 

1 Despatch 10 December 1834, para 78. 

* Ibid, paras 80-84. 

* Ibid, pata 85. 
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on petty mattcre of detail and were closely controlled 
by the Supreme Governraent. As such the Governor 
General in Council had a large share of direct 
administration besides his supervisory and controlling 
function over the major provincial governments 
whose proceedings were sent to him regularly in 
addition to separate mfonnatioti on all important 
matters. By this means cverj* activity of these 
governments came under his review. The exercise 
of these powers by him led virtually to the 
concentration of all authority in the Supreme 
Government, and it may be said that the entire 
machinery of government was kept in motion by 
that body. 

Next wc may consider the extent of the authority 
of the Local Governments, which may be classified 
in three grades according to their 
Powers of position and character of 
Govermaent!^ government, namely, the Presidency 
Governments, the Lieutenant 
Governorships and the Local Administrations. The 
two Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were each 
governed by a Governor and three Councillors, and 
had a sepetatc army and a separate civil service. 
By the Act of 1861 they were given Legislative 
Councils, whose members were appointed by the 
Governor, and ru!« of business sanctioned by him. 
A High Court was also established in each, the 
executive control being vested in the Governor in 
Council. All appointments to offices in the two 
Presidencies were made by the respective Governors. 
They alone could make promotions and transfers 
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the Presidency Governments a legitimate exercise 
of their executive authority, would supervise and 
regulate their work. That it should concentrate all 
the threads of executive and financial administration 
in its own hands, does not seem to have been the 
intention of the Act, though a few years’ experience 
proved its effect to be otherwise. That was ultimately 
so because of the concentration of all legislative activity 
and the financial needs of the Central Government 
daring a- period of constant wars. 

The three Presidency Governments were retained, 
and, in addition, a fourth charge, the Governorship 
of Agra, was to be instituted. The status of the two 
divisions of the Presidency of Fort William was not 
like that of the two older ones. A more minute 
control and a closer superintendence by the Govern- 
ment of India was permitted in their case as the details 
of their administration would be brought more closely 
under the eye of the Supreme Government owing to its 
proximity to them.* But the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay were “to retain their executive capacities”, 
and have command over separate army systems, 
in political matters too, on the representation 
of the Government of Bombay*, the subordinate 


t Despatch (Political Department.) No. 18 of 27 
December 1833 (Political Department, Letters from Court 
of Directors, Vo}. 37, Imperial Record Office), para 12 : 

Also Despatch of 10 December 1834, paras 87-95. 

* Original Consultations, Political, 21 November 1834, 
No, 14. Minutes of Governor of Bombay and other 
Councillors dated 16 and ,30 September and 4 October- 
1834, Also Letter from Madras, Political Consultations, 
19 September 1834, No. 2. 
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possessea by tbe local legfelataies", and as “a teal 
and substantia! infringement on their present 
independence”,’ They considered it as "incompatible 
with the maintenance of legislative independence", 
likely to "destroy that local opinion and local 
independence for the sake of which the Councils 
were created”.’ Owing to this determined opposition, 
the proposal was dropped.* 

There is no donht that this simple desire of the 
Legislative Department to secure perfection in the 
stnictnre of the Bills would ultimately have led to 
greater interference with the legislative powers of the 
local Councils. It would have introduced Impena! 
authority at a very early stage which must have 
resulted in the local Councils registering merely those 
opinions which were supplied to them by the 
Imperial Government*. Thus before 1870, the 
preliminary control on local legislation was confined 
only to cases coming under the law of 1861 or the 


t Letters irora Bengal No. 647T dated 12 October 1869, 
Madras Na 203, 13 July 1869 an I Buiilbay Mo. 55,26 
April 1871 

» Madras Letter ol 13 July 1869 and Madras despatch 
to the Sectefary of State. N.s 5 dated 1 November. 1869. 

•Despatch to tbe Secretary ol State No. 11, 2 
June 1871. 


* Madras despatch to the Secretary ol SUte Ho. 5 
1, November 1869. Lord Mayo, however, considered it to 
be "an honest attempt to make imperial and local legislation 
luore harmontons, and to moke tbe exercise ol the power 
of veto less likely than before." He wrote lurther that " a 
good propmal has been defeated by the local Jealousy and 
distrust of the Supreme Government which is the course 
ot our aaministratioQ. Mmule dated 23 May 1871, 
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governments retained charge of the relations with a 
number of Indian States.* Even in legislation, a 
close preserve of tlie Supreme Government, the 
Directors conceded to the Presidency Governments 
the right of proposing "drafts or projects of laws or 
regulations" beating on essentially local matters. The 
entire field of legislative activity was considered in 
two main divisions, general and local; and with 
regard to the latter, permission to propose drafts 
and make suggestions for legislation by the 
Supreme Government was given to the subordinate 
governments.” 

Evidently the subordinate Ptosidenoies were not 
deprived of their customary administrative powers, 
which wore likely to come into conflict with any 
unmitigated centralisation, if that was the intention 
of the Parliament. At the same time, the connection 
of the Governor Genera! in Council with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal still continued to excite the jealousy 
of the other two Presidencies, for they could not 
with complacency submit to the rule of what they 
regarded as another Presidency Government. The 
privilege of corresponding directly with the authorities 
in England allowed to the two older governments 
was another source of weakness and inconsistent with 
centralisation. Over and above all this, the concern 
of the Directors for an assignment of functions to the 
Local Governments with which a minute interference 

' Bengal Utter to Court of Directors (Political) No. 
12, 20 November 1834, pan^ S*ll ; 

’ Despatch, dated 10 December 1854, paras 53-36. 
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previous sanction.* In carfeun cases the general policy 
of the Bill was disapproved and its scope limited 
accordingly.® The control thus exercised before 1870 
was neither very minute nor in any way unauthorised 
by kw. The Local Governments were, at the same 
time, very jealous of any interference with their 
legislative independence and were not prepared to 
allow any greater power to the Supreme Government 
than given by Parliament. The independence of local 
Councils, they considered, vas, necessary for “rapidity 
of legislation, adaptation of laws to the special wants 
of the Presidency, and hmghtencd interest in local 
mattes,*” Some of these results had been secured. 


^ For example, the dtidt Bill rekting to br-ach of 
coatraets of service in Bombay Presidency (Bombay Letter 
ilo. 2809, 20 Sep. 1664) and Mr. Trevor's motion to amend 
ActXXfilof 1665 in Bsagat Council (1864} were not 
approved as being barred ^ the Act of 1861. So also the 
draft Bill for relief of Insolvent Debtors submitted by the 
Bombay Government was negaiived as affecting Utters 
Patents or Bombay proposals for Wheel Tax Bill (l883), for 
providing compensation to the r^ial Assignee (Ko. 3193, 
26 Sep. 1865), for a Bill ftf the mgulation of Jails and the 
enforcement of disdpline (Ho. 138, 15 June 1865) were 
declined as affecting Imperial taxation, or hading to 
the creation of new offices. (Bayley's Note. Public 
Proceedings 7 December 1867). 

* For example the scope <rf the Bombay Bill for 
pteyenlion of gambling throo|djout the Presidency was 
limited to large towns only (1864); also the proposal for 
the establishment of Reformatory Schools for juvenile 
offenders (Bombay No. 272(1, 17 August 1865) was 
negatived; and Bengal proposd foe a law to prevent 
among the Hindusof Bengal (No. 1957, 5 April 
1866) was declined as people were not prepared for it, 

.« » Govwment of India No, 203, 
13Jnlyl860. ' 
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would not be necessary, and' their anxiety to conserve 
to every subordinate government its due rank and 
power, invested them with a special status. 

In the early stages, the Government of India 
was fully conscious of its general supervisory 
character, and, though “invested with all the powers 
of government over all parts of India and responsible 
for good government in them all", did not attempt 
any needless meddling with local affairs. The new 
Act came into operation in 1834. At once questions 
relating to control over political officers, appointment 
of civil servants in the Presidency of Agra, and the 
financial discretion of the Local Governments in the 
entertainment of public establishments, were referred 
to the Government of India. In its rulings at this 
time, it took a liberal view of its controlling authority. 
With the exception of specially important charges, 
it delegated control over diplomatic agents to the 
Local Governments.'- Appointment to offices other 
than memberships of the Sadar Court and the Sadar 
Board, in Agra and Bengal was left to the respective 
Local Governments.* All appointments in the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were made by 
the local Governor in Council. Even in matters of 
finance, the Government of India informed the 
Government of Madras “that, although no new office 
can be created without previous sanction of the 

' Original Consultation — Political — ^21 November 1834, 
No. 2. 

* Evidence of William Wilberforce Bird, Esqr. 
Deputy Governor oi Bengal before Parliamentary Select 
Committee, 1832, Q 1001 and 1111. 

F. 2 
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and suggested detailed nirenchmcnts. The Local 
Governments resented % bat were informed 
liat such expenditure {Police) “was not meant to 
be under any less coMwl" than the expenditare 
of other Departments*. 

The Government of India maintained a rigorous 
control on all proposals for increased expenditure 
and was averse to makii^ extra grams for any 
purpcise other than famine works after the grant of 
the year (Budget grants) had been once fixed^. The 
Budget estimates, as mcnlioned before, were 
minutely examined and all new expenses had to 
secure previous sanctiori cl fiie Government of India 
separately. During this period also, the number of 
lefoTeuces relating to crraiiooof persts and grants of 
alatics was immense and somctinies included salatia 
« low as rapes, j iwoduction 

0 the Budget system had oert^ly obviated the need 
for a cbsescHitiny of all tlic dclails, tai Inditim 
and departmental red-apism prevented any terioiB 
^ange being made. Before tbe introdaction of the 


audit ft wae necessary to insist 
» prevtoas action fot each item, bat now this 
pmgattve of the Finamrial Department coaid 


July IwflSriSj'®'’ IW® Proceedins!, 

W4,P.WD.9 October 


liBlolcaie5inS'l|fS™7?”®“^’ » 

to the ptopm* W *i®tca 

of such cases in tbtet I'nn ®' 

end mom, 
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Governor General in Council, it was never designed 
to prohibit the additions, without previous reference, 
which may be found absolutely requisite to the 
establishment of offices already existing.”* Over 
other items of provincial expenditure it did not as yet 
exercise any minute control. 


^ Quoted in Letter lo Court of DirLCtors, Mo. 12i 
20 November para 22. 

Also letter to Bombay, 16 June, 1834 (Ootacamund 
Proccediogs, Political, Ho. 8 of date. 

Bombay Government bad asked sanction for the 
following items of proposed expenditure 

n) The repair of a brge tank at an expense of 
Ks. 1000. 

(2) The disbursement of Ks. 1643 for the complc- 

lioQ of Bridge at Basscln. 

(3) The coiupfetiOQ of a dam at an expense of 
Rs. 3000. 

(4) Construction of a Mamlatadar's Kutebery. 

(6) Rewards to two persons etc. 

The Government of India replied: "That in the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council the cliargcs 
specified (above) might properly have been incurred by the 
Bombay Government without any previous reference for 
the sanction of the Govemment of India, 

“That Section 59 ol the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV, cap 
85,.........does not prohibit the Local Governments from 

sanctioning without reference any addition which may be 
deemed nec^sary to the establishment of offices already 
existing... ......or the disbursement of the ordinary contin- 
gent expenses including the customary rewards for services 
rendered or the usual charges on account of Tank repairs 
and other works, tbe n^lect of which would prove 
detrimental to the public interests. 

“Iq the judgment of the Governor General in Council 
no more was intended by the Legislature in framing the 
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respect to the question also how far these metite... 

iddvtiaual expet^liBc; and sometimes with 
reference to the addidora! expenditure in other 
provinces and Departments which may be involved 
by the precedent which yie sarmtionof the proposals 
would create.”' For these reasons the number of 
references to the Governor GcriMal in Council was 
great, and the occasions of interference by him with 
the administration of the Local Governments were 
many during the first decade after the Mutiny. 

An illustration is aSorded by the reorganisation 
of the department of Police. Before the Mutiny 
every Local Government had developed its police 
in its own way, there bting neither cohesion 
in priocipie nor similarity in method. Corruption 
and inefiicieucy were marked to remedy this state 
of a&irs, the Government of India appointed a 
C^wsLi^mtamaki compitetonswi into 
the exiting constitntion of the police establishments 
throughout India with a view to ascertaining the 
most effective method of improvement and also 
seeing if the existing expenditure could be reduced®. 
In a memorandum attadmi to the Resolution 
aK®mtit^ the ComsasaoD, the Government of 
India laid down certain principles and characteristics 
of a good police for the conotry. The Commission 
reaffirmed them and suggested general lines for the 


'Mr.Bayley’s Note. (Puhfe Proceedings,? December 
186 ?,) 

'Resoliition Home Oetartaitas Nr, w. ri 


1860 , 
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■But the position changed rapidly. Many factors 
arising out of the implications of the new Act and 
the gradually altering conditions 

^Growth of of ingjan administration led to 
Centralisation, , _ . 

due to;— stiffening of control by the 

Government of India. It considered 
"general finance”, “Political Resolution," Army and 
Public Instruction as coming under its special 

jurisdiction.* It was forced to keep a close control 
on finance as the supreme financial authority in India. 
And as finance is the main-spring of administrative 
machinery, almost all matters of government were 
brought by that means under its direction, The 
Supreme Government jealously guarded its function 
of determining the general principles of government 
and permitted no deviation from them. 

Meanwhile by the Act of 1835, the creation of 
the Presidency of Agra was suspended, and a 
Lieutenant Governor was appointed to that province 
who was to be immediately responsible to the 
Governor General in Council. The Government of 
Bengal was carried on by a Deputy Governor, who 
was a member of the Supreme Council. Thus, these 
two Local Governments were in a greater measure 


above provision than that no substantive ofBce in addition 
to those . already existing should he created by the Govern- 
ments and no extra personal emoluments should be 
conferred by them beyond what is authorized by the 
established custom of the service without affording to the 
Supreme Government an opportunity of judging as to the 
necessity of the proposed new office arid the propriety of 
the extra disbursement”. 

* Public Proceedings, Government of India, 20 May 1835. 
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the recopised principles of the system, the strength 
of the force, or expendilnre on it, He was not to 
exercise any direct authority or controi and it was 
optionai for the Local Government to “act on his 
suggestions or not to do soj and in the latter case, 
where points of importance or involving financial 
considerations" were in question, the grounds of 
dissent were to be communicated to the Government 
of India.' 

Evidently, by these measures, the Government 
of India did not intend to cramp the authority of the 
Local Governments, it only wished “that the 
Supreme Government should decide upon . all 
questions of general principles, that they should have 
the power of preserving some uniformity of practice 
and of securing the reduction of general expenditure 
to the lowest point consistent with efiieieney, but 
that on the other hand the authority and the 
responsibility of the Local Governments should not 
be trenched upon nor their legitimate functions in 
any manner superseded."” It was difficult to 
harmonise the two objects, particularly in the then 
temper of the two southern governments. To avoid 
unnecessary interference, the Government of India, 
as mentioned, hefote, ted a. umofijUmtfes weme 
provinces and allowed the Local Governments 
cracemed to arrange the details suitable to their local 
circumstances without deviating from the accepted 
principles. The Police Act of 1861 providing 

,0 Governments, No. 18B2, 

li April Iooa. ' 

’Resointion, 9 April 1862. 
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snbordinate to the Supreme Government unlike the 
Presidency Governments* They had no independent 
legal powers, but merely evercised authority delegated 
to them by the Supreme Government, The presence 
of these two Local Governments, inferior in status to 
the others, was bound insidiously to affect the position 
of the older Presidencies in pursuit of a natural desire 
for uniformity. Development henceforth was in these 
directions. 

The financial authority of the Government of 
India was exercised, during this period, in controlling 
the expenses on establishments, 
(i) Exercise of pensions and allowances, and public 
works. At the same time, measures 
seriously affecting the public 
revenues also evoked its interposition. In all these 
matters control by the Supreme Government became 
gradually more rigid. 

Subordinate governments were not competent 
by law to create any new office or grant gratuity or 
allowance to any person without the previous assent 
of the Supreme Government, which, in its turn, had 
to submit all such proposals for the sanction or 
confirmation of the Court of Directors.’ The 
Government of India was by that means afforded the 
opportunity of judging the necessity and propriety of 
the proposals, before reporting them to the final 
sanctioning authority. In 1834 it had been held that 
only new creations, and departures, from customary 


‘ Letter from Court of Directors (Political) No, 18, 
27 December 1833, para 15. 
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were subjected to greater supervision, Mote latitude 
was, however, permissible io education, sanitation 
and such other services- Regular review of the 
mondiiy proceedings of the Local Governments, 
comments and notices in Ae press, or memorials 
and appeals by persons, afforded the means of 
interference. For instance, an enquiry was made from 
the Government of Bengal as to the action taken by 
the Chief Commissioner of Police in consequence of 
disclosures, respecting the condict of police, rvhich 
took place in a trial relating to two officers of 
Calcutta Police and was reported in the "Phoenix.”* 
The attention of the Government of India was also 
directed to the assessment of Chaokidari tax near 
Serampore in Bengal by an article in the "Friend of 
India” and report was asked for from the Local 
Government.* A little later Uic Government of the 
North Western Provinces was addressed on the 
subject of the disturbances in Muttra in consequence 
of the offence given to the religious feelings of the 
Hindus there by certain measures for killing dogs.* 
Further, the Government of India asked for a full 
report on a trial held by the Magistrate of Benares, 
which “reflected seriously on the capacity of that 
officer,”* The Supreme Government gave detailed 
instructions for keeping rigorous restraint on police 


J Letter to Bengal No. 772, 16 April 1859, 

* Utter to Bengal No, 2204, 24 August 1864 

S=ptemh%H“ *<”■ «. 13 

ii^i' 
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services were to he governed by this provision,’ But 
in 1836 this view was modified and the prohibition 
extended to cover “ any increase to existing 
establishments" without the previous sanction of the 
Government of India,* A concession, nevertheless, 
was made in as much that “it should not be necessary 
to make separate reference” on "every trifling 
augmentation of establishment, or of increase to the 
allowance of existing incumbents", and that a 
tabular statement “showing the increase considered 
indispensable during the month”, should be submitted 
at the end of it,* This concession was withdrawn 
in 1843, and it was rendered imperative on the Local 
Governments "to refer for sanction before granting 
any, the smallest increase that may be proposed.”* 
Gratuities and pensions, except those specifically 
provided for by the rules, were granted by the orders 
of the Court of Directors in each case, and all such 
references were to be made through the Supreme 
Government. The Government of Bombay, never- 
theless, had been permitted to approach the Court 
“without the intervention of the Government of 
India",* 

The general practice however remained for the 
Local Governments to submit all proposals regarding 
pensions or allowances, for the sanction of the 


’ Letter from the Govemmeut of India to Bombay, 
No, 8, dated 16 June 1834, para 4 (Ootacomand Proceedings), 
’Government of India to Bombay, Revenue Dept, 
No. 54, dated 13 June, 1836, ’ Ibid. 

f Government of India Resolution, 8 December 1843, 

* Letter to Bombay (General) 10 May 183?, 
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proceedings of the Lo«l Government.* The 
measures for their suppression, the adjustment of 
differences between the two interests, and other 
legislative or administrative steps, were all taken 
with the consent of the Supreme Government. The 
part played by the Governor General in Council at 
the time of the famine in Orissa is well known. 
Finding that the measures adopted by the Local 
Government had failed to give relief, Sir John 
Lawrence interfered and gave detailed instructions 
on the means to be taken to meet the crisis.® Prompt 
interposition was the result if any Local Government 
showed “an inadequate sense of the obligation 
devolving upon it to uphold the principles ” 
of fair and impartial justice specially as between 
the Indians and the Europeans. Finding that a 
magistrate in Bengal had “ taken a very minor view 
ofa matter in which serious miscarriage of justice 
had happened” the Government of Lord Elgin asked 
the Local Government to tiansfer him to another 
district.® The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
characterised his conduct as only an “indiscretion 
and thought that his removal was unnecessary and 

^ Judicial Proceedings, Ar^st 1860, Nos. 11, 12, 16, snd 
47; Annals oi Indian AdmuraUation. Vol. VIII 1863, 
p.72; Administration Report of Bengal 1861-52. Minute 
by Sir Ridiatd Temple, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
dated 16 March 1875 (Miontes, Vd. 1. p. 109). 

2 Trotter, India Undw Qoeeo Victoria, Vol. II pp. 182-5. 
Campbell; Orbsa Famine Commission Report; Papers 
relating to the Famine io Bengal and Orissa 1866-7. 
(Parliamentary paper 335. 1867). Bosworth Smith: Sir 
John Lawrence. Vol. H pag« 359.62. 

® Judicial Proceedings, Jsausey 1863. Nos. 33-46. 
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Government of India. The number of such references 
is astounding. Proposals for the creation of new 
offices or additions to existing public establishments 
included all sorts of offices from the lowest to the 
highest, from a peon on Rs, 3 a month, to a high 
official on Rs. 2000. Additions to the salary of the 
existing public servants, increase of staff to the existing 
grades, or establishment of new services, all required 
reference to the Supreme Government for sanction. 
In striking contrast to the practice of the other 
provincial governments, the Presidency of Bombay 
however seems to have made a practice of referring 
such matters to the Court of Directors and not to the 
Government of India. 

Similarly, with regard to Public Works. In 
1830 the Directors had ordered that no public work, 
the estimated cost of which exceeded Rs. 10,000, 
could be sanctioned by the Presidency Governments 
on their own authority, but required sanction of the 
Court,* The practice was for the three Presidency 
Governments to sanction schemes for public works, 
within that amount, without reference to the Court 
of Directors. There was no immediate change in 
this practice after 1833. The Government of India 
reminded the Government of Bombay in 1837 of 
the existence of this limitation on the latter’s 
power.® In 1839 the Directors extended the limit 
for the Governor General in Council to Rs. 50,000 


■ Despatch o! the Court ol Directors, 31 March 1830. 

* Letter from Government of India to Bombay, dated 
27 November 1837. 
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Even such departments as education and 
municipal in which more latitnde was necessary 
owing to the character of the service involved, felt 
the controlling hand of the. Supreme Government. 
Apart from financial checks constant enquiries were 
being made with a view to testing how far they 
followed the general principles. Reports and returns 
were demanded. As the main lines of educational 
policy were sketched ty the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India considered it essential to 
superintend some of the Icoa) details also^. In 
municipal affairs too, it drew the attention of the 
Local Governments “to the greater need of 
stimulating action by local officers in furthering 
action” snder the local Monicipal Acts as progress 
was not satisfactory, and suggested that the funds 
should be used for educatioi^ hospitals etc‘. Later 

' ^ The Local GovernmcBis w&e empowered to make 

alterations in the cJucatiooai establi:h;nents as were 
absolutely necessao'i hut sa^ arrangements would not 
involve additional expcnditnra Changes involving 
additional expenditure required to be reported (Resolution 
H. D. 8 April 1859). Oo a review of Madras report 
Covenmeat of India objected to gnot'lo-aid rules (Letter 
to Madras No. 1077, 28 May 1859) j Resolution of 7 
January I860 relating to eruplcpnest ol missionaries in the 
education Departmnt ; Resohition H. 0. Ka 20,9 January 
1864 5 Resolution H, D. Na 32, 19 January 1864; Utter to 
Punjab Na 346, 14 January 1864 regiiiriBg infonnation 
on certmo points before sanciionii^ increased expenditure 
for Medical College, Lahore; Qrcular letter No. 2582-91 
dated 20 July 1867 relating to fcoiaie education ; 

’ Effiotation H. D, No. ffl, oi 10 April 1861, »lld 
Financial Hcsolution No, 2245 ol 31 August 1884 laid down 
comprekensively the policy cd the Goternmcnl ol India 
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and for the Governments of Bombay and Madras 
also, but in their case subject to “ the approval of 
the Supreme Government being previously obtained 
in each case^”. The Bombay Government considered 
itseif free under these instructions to sanction on its 
own authority expenditure on schemes of public works 
costing up to Rs. 10,000, but made reference to 
the Supreme Government if the estimate exceeded 
Rs. 10,000 and did not exceed , Rs. 50,000, and direct 
to ±e Court if it exceeded Rs. 50,000. The Govern- 
ment of India under this arrangement would review 
schemes of public works only if the estimate lay 
within these two figures*. We do not know definitely 
the practice of the other Local Governments, but 
it seems that until 1846, the procedure of the Bombay 
Government of making direct reference to the Court of 
Directors on questions of salaries or public works 
without approaching the Government of India, was 
singular. The latter Government objected to that 
courae in 1846® and, despite protest by the Government 

' Despatch ol the Court ol Directors to Bombay No. 1, 
30 January, 1839. 

The interpretation placed by the Supreme Government 
on the above is expres^ in a letter to Bombay 
dated 4 May 1844 (Marine) as follows 
“The Court hy those orders extended to the 
Government of Madras and Bombay the power of 
expending on certain works to the extent of 
Es. 50,000 without the Court's previous sanction 
conditionally on the approval of the Supreme 
Government being previously obtained in each case’’. 

^ Minute by the Governor of Bombay, 16 October 1846, 
Para 13. 

* Letter to Government of Bombay, Na 1272, dated 
11 June- 1846, (Political Proceedings, 26 December 1846). 
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could be put into executwA* Apart from financial 
considerations, the technical aspects of the 
particular works reqmted scrutiny in the Central 
Dejartment, spedally because some of the 
proposals were crudely framed, or because as in 
the case of the jails or soch other buildings a 
standard plan was fixed, conformity to whidi was 
desired in ail cases. The Government of India, by 
this means, desired “to make as wide as possible 
a use of the larger experieocc at its disposal in regard 
to sanitary as well as other considerations and to 
have these fully brought into play-” One object of 
thU superintendence was to promote systematic 
and steady progress in improvement consistent with 
finaocial practicability* Apart from these checks, 
the Madras and Bombay Governments were free 
to sanction works costing Rs. 2 lakhs each, subject 
to the maximum of the budget grant under each 
major head for the year. The limits for other 
Local Governments were lower.® It \ns necessary 
that the works thus left for the Local Governments 


> P. W. D.Codcol Kegulatkns 1866. Chapter XVI 
(Budget Rules) psras 47'50. 

^ The Goverament erf India desired that jail construc- 
tion should iollow a standard plan, and wished to send 
a specimen plan and estimate for a jail. The Government 
ol Bombay objected to checks on their authority in the 
execution of public works and said there were triple 
checks. The Governmeot ol fedia explained its policy 
in the matter in their letter to Bombay P. W. D, No. 2355, 
dated S Match 1866 ( lodutal Proc^ings. March 1866 
No. 321. 
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the executive engineers signed to their provinces 
by the Supreme Government But the powers of 
appointing and promoting Chief Engineers and 
Superintending Engineers were still vested in the 
Government of India, though recommendations 
could be made by the Local Government on the 
occurrence of a vacancy. These Local Governments 
were competent to appeant and promote lower 
subordinate,^ No Local Government, however, was 
iathonsed to create any post without the sanction 
of the Government of India. These sanctions were 
often carried down to veiy small matters as for 
instance, “a watchman on 8 killings (Rs, 4) a month, 
required the sanction of the Governor General 
in Coooci)."® 

Despite the discretion conceded to the Presidency 
Governments, the number of references from these 
authorities to the Supreme Government is appalling. 
A precis of cases of rnterference by the Government 
of India with the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay in the Public Works Department was made 
in 1867 and affixed to the note of Colonel Dickens, 
Secretary to that Department From that we learn 
that during the first half of the year 1867 there were 
218 references from the Government of Madras of 
which only II resulted fa the difference of opinion of 
which 8 were minor and 3 major cases. During the 
same period there were S40 references from Bombay 

^ P. W. D. Code of Regulatms 1866, Chap. I Sec. ii; 
Moral and Material Progress Report 1B6H2 f^rt I. p. 215, 

jNote by Col Dickens: Public Prcceedbgs, 7 December 
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50 far as creation of new offices and increase of pay 
were concerned was clearly illegal thongh the Local 
Government no doubt regarded it as justified by 
custom and convenience. While matters aifecting 
emoluments of individuals were explicitly placed 
by law witbin the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Government, the same was not true about expenditure 
on public works. However, owing to the need for 
economy in public expenditure, the Government of 
India now asserted its legal right of general control 
over the revenues of India, and included all charges, 
public works and others, as coming within its 
jurisdiction. In fact, its orders attempted to make 
the exercise of financial authority of the Governor 
General in Council uniform in all the provinces, 
This may be regarded as the first conscious move 
made by the Supreme Government in the direction 
of centralisation. 

It was generally recognised that the Supreme 
Government must possess complete control over all the 
finances of the country because it was responsible for 
the solvency of the Empire. Constant wars during the 
last twenty years of the Company’s rule accentuated the 
need for this control. Deficits were a recurring feature, 
so much so that out of the last twenty-five, eighteen 
were deficit years.' in these circumstances the 
Government of India was driven to scrutinise, as 
closely as possible, the details of provincial expenditure. 
Under the rule of Hardinge and Dalhousie 
supervision became closer. Further, the financial 

' Baunerji : Provincial Finance in India, p. 17, 

F. 3 
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adherence to the general principles of state policy. 
For this purpose an agency was devised in the 
appointment of Imperial Officere, Five such offices 
were instituted before 1870 namely the Inspector 
General of Police (abolished in 1864), Inspector 
General of Forests, Inspector General of Irrigation, 
Inspector of Public Wods founts, and Sanitaty 
CotnmisMoner. They were intended to be merely 
advisory and consultative officers of the Government 
of India and their functions were defined with extreme 
cautiousness so as not to provoire the apprehensions 
of the Local Governments. It was clearly stated in 
the Resolution appointing Colonel Brace as the 
Inspector General of Police that there was no desire 
"to cramp the authority of die Local Governments.'^* 
But it could not prevent alarm in those Governments. 
The Madras Government protested against the visit 
of inspection of Colons Brace as well as against 
certain reports and returns asked for by that officer.® 
The Secretary of State look obje^ion to the office as 
likely to interfere with tbe authority of the Local 
Governments and disallowed it Similar protests 
were made in the case of Inspector Genera) of 
Forests, who was authorised to correspond with the 
Conservators of Forests only on technical and 
professional matters.* The Government of India 

* Resolwiofl H. D. 9 Aptfl 1862 (Judicial Pro. April 
1862, Nos. 25.28). 

® Letter {rom Madras to Govoument of India No. 210, 
23 December 1862 (Police Pta January 19, 1863, Nos. 
18.20) and Madras Letter No. 319 dated S March 1864 
(Police Pro. April 1864, Nos, 13.15.) 

* Resolution P. W. D. Na 11 of 1 September 1870, 
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troubles caused by the Mutiny, compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to'seek any means to rehabilitate its 
solvency. Resort was made to fresh taxation as well 
as to every practicable retrenchment. It was natural 
that, at this juncture, the Local Governments should 
be asked to co-operate in the efforts of the Supreme 
Government. The result was a great increase in the 
authority of the Government of India. Taxation, 
establishments, expenses on public works, in short 
every part of local adminslrative machinery felt the 
pressure from Calcutta. By I860 the final stage in 
the march towards centralisation was reached. The 
controlling powers vested in the Central Government 
by the Act of 1833 had thus secured their fulfilment 
by the development of complete financial authority. 

At the same time, the requirements of a growing 
and complex administration also helped centralisation. 

Political relations with the States 

'"dSSve 

needs mountcy or with foreign territories 

needed one supreme guiding control. 
Uniformity of principles was necessary in the 
treatment of the Indian States, and with that it was 
essential that a close ivatcb should be kept on the 
diplomatic agents in their application of established 
principles. The delegation of control to the Local 
Governments over the political charges in their 
proximity, given as a concession in 1834, could not 
therefore become effective.' The relations of Bombay 
with the Arab chiefs in the region of the Persian 


Loc. Cil. p. 8, 
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finance was essential. Ate the same method was 
adopted with a view to oantain the credit of the 
Indian Government^ for if the revenues of the 
country were frittered away or partitioned among 
many autocomoiK goveriMoents, it might shake the 
confidence of British caintalfets, leading to a 
diminished investment d their capital in the poblic 
works ol the land.® Therefore, the Government of 
India must have the sole ditcclian of the financial 
administration of the coontry. Moreover, so soon 
after the Mutiny, it was inevitable that a close eye 
should be kept on every detail of administration lest 
any false step should lead to a confiagration. This 
scrutiny could he provided by the Supreme 
Government alone, which from its situation could 
take a broad view of mat^. The stability of 
the Indian Empire thus required a strong central 
authority in India, 

The third factor \m the need for uniformity. 
Conditions of service must be alike in different 
provinces, for iavourable treatment in one was 
certain to raise the demand in the others- The 
Secretary of State desired that judicial “procedure 
at all the Presidencies ^ould be assimilated so for 
as possible." The orgaiusation, too, provincial 
departments was required to be on similar lines, 
“The changes and ameliorations'' which “involve 

’ Menioritidum by Sb John Lawrence, Goveina 
General, 20th January 1868. Public Proceedings, 28 Mnrii 
1868. No 151, (Parliamentary Paper 1868, Voi. 40.) 

® Mitwle by Sir Henry M. Durand, dated 7 October 
1867. Ibid No. 154. 
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Gulf, or with the Amirs of Sind, and after the conquest 
of the latter, with the Khan of Kalat and other 
frontier states, or even with Baroda were effectively 
controlled by the Governor General. The dealings 
of the Government of the North West Provinces, 
never more than nominal, with the states of 
Rajputana and the Punjab, were taken over by the 
Central Government at a time of stress. Such also 
was the case with the armi^ of the two southern 
Presidencies. Full control over political affairs and 
military forces was vested in the Governor Genera! 
in Council, and this authority was exercised by him 
without any limitation whatsoever. The daily 
business of these departments often required reference 
to the Government of India, and thus afforded the 
means of exercising a strict control. 

Similarly with internal administration. Being 
responsible for the good government of all British 
territories, the Government of India 
(iw) Need fw could not tolerate either negligence 
^t7Liai” ^ Governments or any 

tration. violation or established rules. Hence 

constant vigiknce was exercised, 
The proceedings of the Local Governments, 
regularly transmitted by them to Calcutta, were 
scrutinised and if any point called for attention 
explanation was demanded from them. As early as 
1836, the Government of India took to task the 
Government of Bombay on the issue of two notices 
granting exemption from the revenue demand for 
five years in favour ofthellands of certain districts 
upon which cotton or Mauritius sugar-cane might be 
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they looked for a safeguard a^st misrule in the 
scrutiny and criticism tbiU sovereign popular 
assembly. 

For all these reasons tbe control by the 
.Government of India vns both inevitable' and 
indispensable. Sir William Muir summed up the 
position in the following words. 

“ I submit that it is essential to our prestige that 
the Viceroy of India should, in the eyes of the 
people of India, be tbe impersonation of British 
power and justice and not a simple shadow. India 
must feel that our Empire here is, not a mere 
aggregate of separate governments each working and 
independently for its own ends weakly controlled 
from afar, but one Empire, ruled by a single hand.,,, 
anything which destrc^ that idea will seriously 
affect our prestige ; and wbat is more everything 
which destroys the really, will sap the foundations 
of oar mle^. 


^ Sir John Lawrence also wrote : " It seems to me 
to be of Imperial importance that Ae oflice of Governor 
Genera! should be preserved io an effectively powerful 
pcstios, This appears essotiai for the securiDg of 
tmiformily on those poinb wbse it is needed, for tbe 
due reguiatiMi finance, {« tiie ^ding of naliona! 
strength of India in all emsgeode" (Public Proceedings. 
7 December 1867d 



CHAPTER III 

EARLIER SCHEMES OF 
decentralisation 1860-1870. 

Centtalisation ivas the political creed of the 
time in India as the entire constitution of the 
Government was based on it. But 
Factors leading acmal practice, as has been 
to Dranlralisii- j„ the foregoing chapter, 

jt was greatly tempered by the 
demands of the situation. The opposition of the 
Presidency Governments, the lack of knowledge 
in the Supreme Council about the details of 
administrative needs in the distant provinces, and 
the impracticability of maintaining a minute control 
on the local administration, all tended to an 
occasional relaxation of supreme authority. In 
fact, centralisation in its Uteral sense had never 
been given an uninterrapted trial. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that even the most sanguine 
optimist could not contemplate a prolonged 
establishment of that idea in India without 
apprehending an eventual breakdown. 

The vastness of the country with its multifarious 
population organised in units having different 
languages, as well as varying social and economic 
systems, made uniformity impossible. The evolution 
of the administrative and lega] system under the 
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allowed, without rebuke, to fall below a high standard 
of efficiency, and as it was desirable that uniform 
progress be maintained, the stragglers were whipped 
on to greater activity. Thus the need of administra- 
tive efficiency and uniformity of system led to a 
gradually increasing control on the part of the 
Supreme Government, and tended to the growth of 
centralisation. 

It should not, however, be presumed that the 
Presidency Governments either willingly submitted to 
the domlnatimi of the Government of 
surrendered any of their 
ments. powers. On the contrary, they 

resented interference by the latter 
and appealed, often with success, to the authorities in 
England, against the decisions of the Governor General 
in Council. The Lieutenant Governorships and 
the minor Administrations were amenable to control. 
Their administration was more closely scrutinised by 
the Government of India, and moulded according to 
its views. But in the two Presidencies the system 
remained isolated and retained all its peculiar 
characteristics. Moreover, the very constitution of the 
supreme authority precluded it from having any great 
interference with their internal government.^ 
Burdened with the direct administration of Bengal, the 
biggest and the most important province, till 1853,® 

^ For a long period no member o( the Governor General’s 
Council was drawn from Bombay Madras services. 

® By the Act of 1833 the Governor General of India was 
also the Governor of Bengal, The executive Government 
of Bengal was vested by Section 56 in a Governor and 
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incidence. By this means he expected to afford 
reJief to the Imperial Budg^ and obtain more money 
for expenditure. Other advantages of a permanent 
character were also claimed, the chief being a partial 
release of the Local Governments from the “ galluig 
and humiliating dependence on the bureaux of 
Calcutta.’' Also by crediting “them with a liberal 
share of reductions of expenditure ” he hoped to give 
them "a direct interest in economy.” Moreover, “such 
a system of local budgets,” it was his belief, “would 

harmonize extremely weU with local Legislative 

Councils," and fiaalJy he thought it "would 
greatly foster the growth of Municipal institutions."* 
This proposal met with a good response from the 
Local Governments, but the scheme could not be put 
into action for the reason that “it would have been 
manif^tly improper to anticipate the action of the 
local Legislative Councils in a matter which is so 
peculiarly their province."* Mr. Laing, however, 
was in favour of breaking through "the system of 
barren uniformity and pedantic centralization" by 
giving to the Local Goveraments “the power 
and the r^ponsibility of managing their own local 
affairs.” He held that the great branches of 
revenue and expeadrfure nuBt remain fmperiai, 
but still there was “ a wide field both of revenue 
and expenditure which is properly local and 
which must be met localty or not at a)!."® This 


’ Finaocial ststement by Ur. Samuel Laing 
* Financial statement ly Mr. Samuel Laing 1862-63,, 
Financial St&tmeat 1862-3, 
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rdations with the Presidency Governments was a 
vain hope.^ He critidsed the argument of the 
other section relating to the analogy “between 
American States eiTpeoditiim and that of Indian 
Local Administration’’ by tewing attention to the 
fact that the federal s^tem there was “based on the 
theory and practice d the control of the people or 
their representatives". “There is" he wrote, “not 
a shadow of such control in tte case of Indian 
administrations".^ Fcr all these reasons he was 
opposed to the proposed adiemcs of administrative 
or financial decentralisation. No dc^bt, he favoured 
some relaxation in matters of detoil, but only so far 
as it was consistent with the unity of control 
These views prevailed at the time and the opposition 
of Sir John Lawrence led to the existing system 
remaining undisturbed. 


^ In reply to Mr. Maine^ cooteutioD be wrote 'If war, 
offensive or defensive, came upon us, no financial restraints, 
due to an arbitrary distribo^ d revenue, will make the 
difference oitbeSre of a angle cartridge. War hangs on 

no such gossamer threads .War, moreover, is no longer 

in tbe discretion of the Governor General who is by Act 
of Parliament compelled ptevioasly to take tbe orders 
of tbe Home Government before an aggrcsive shot can 
be fired. If so solemn a provisioo rff an Act of Parliament 
stfosfb’ eVH" iSii’ ilr resttaiir a' vaverewjJfflersi,' 
certainly the delusive manacle of a fixed ratio of a share 
oi revenne for a minor Government must prove ludicrously 
inadequate to curb his nmrtial ardcnr". 

Also about tbe latter he wrote “Fhe diminution of 
frictioD will be altogether epboiml, if indeed there be 
any", (Minute 1 Octobv 1^67). Later events showed 
that Durand was right, 

^ Minute dated 7 OcUto 1867, 

F. 16 
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administration of their provinces, subject to the 
control and superintendence of the Government of 
India. Besides this genera! statutory authority, their 
powers were defined from time to time, by the 
Indian legislature in respect of particular acts of 
administration. This legal sanction comprehended 
diverse subjects, such as the organisation of civil and 
criminal courts, the determination of the jurisdiction of 
judicial authorities, establishment and discipline oi 
police forces, the arrangement for the collection of 
customs duties, the control over municipalities, the 
appointment of executive officers and their dismissal, 
and matters relating to salt duty, inland customs, 
harbours, the control of European vagrants, jails, 
excise etc,, etc.* It was always convenient for the 
Supreme Government to delegate, by law, the 
execution of the details of administration to the Local 
Governments, The functions which these Governments 
thus exercised were very comprehensive and included 
almost everything which affected the happiness of 
the people or the stability of the empire, The two 
Presidency Governments made appointments to all 
offices, both in the civil and military departments, 
carried out revenue settlements, in short, regulated 


‘ Eg. Acts VII of 1835, XXIII of 1837, XXIX of 1845, 
IX of 1850 relatiug to Courts and their jurisdiotion; Acts XX 
ol 1835, XXIV of 1837, XXVIII of 1852, XIII of 1856, and 
XXIV of 1859 etc, relating to Police ; Acts XVI of 1837, 
.1 of 1838, 1 and II of 1852 and XXIX of 1857 relating to 
Customs i Acts XXVIII of 1836, XXIV of 1840, XXII of 
1841 and XXVI of 1850 relating to Municipalities; Act III 
of 1852 for excise; Act VII of 1857 relating to executive 
officers ; Acts VIII of 1856 and IV of 1859 for Jails etc. etc. 
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absent. In the absence of aidi popular control on 
the anthority of the local there were 00)7 

two possibilities, either that the Secretary of State 
should maintain a close npermtHi on Qteir activities 
to check any way-war^Mss, or that they should 
grow into irresponsible bumoatic administrations. 
And as it would have been impossible for that 
distant authority in Ei^[laod to keep an efficient 
control over so many local administrations, the 
second and more uofoitonate consequenee was the 
more probable one- Secondly, howsoever necessary 
it might be to strengthen die Local Governments, 
theGoverumentoflndiaasyetctHild not aSord to 
be weakened. Apart from military and political 
reasons, the very interest of uniform internal 
progress, good and just government, the blending 
of diverse sectional interests so as to create a sense 
of uationality, and the oiforcemeut of due 
suboidinatiou of the admiustratioa to the wishes of 
the Parliament, all required a strong central 
government at the time. Thirdly, a clear 
denaTcationofthefaoctionsoftte Central and the 
Provincial Gcvernments was difficnlt at that stage. 
Theoretically a dividoo 00 the lines of Chesney's 
sn^estion could be made, Int in the existing 
immaturity of Indian administration, such allocation 
was bound to be impofect and overlapping, and 
such defects would have caosed conflicts more serious 
than before. Moreover, in the undeveloped state 
of many Local Adminfstiatimi^ tiie Government of 
India could not lelioqni^ ib closer control over 
them ; and if they were allowed to hang on the 
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for ta tosete «d. diet, 

..V« 1 Thfi newer to make rales nader we law 
(, Goveroor General in Coancil so 
was taken by ‘'’= When theBil! 

S A MaoDonnell to reply assured the Ueal 

^ that there would be no ''mwecessary 

.. u was customary for tne 

its rule-m )i^ f '’ 188? to review the jail 

Government of we® “““ , wnaratelv 

reports of the the administration 

of one province with “ ^ , 

directions for the removal of the defects. 


MacDonnell 1894. p. 15. 

® 7, H n Hi NaiS/WW-l^ 0"*' 
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Supreme Council, one representative each from the 
Local Governments and two judges of the Supreme 
Court, Calcutta.^ Ail legislation, whether local in 
character or relating to all provinces in general, was 
centred in this body. The Local Governments sent 
their proposals to the Government of India or after 
1854 instructed their official representatives to 
introduce those measures direct into the Legislative 
Council. But the Government of India always 
scrutinised such proposals closely and if misuitable, 
smothered them either in its executive or legislative 
capacity. Such revision was generally administrative 
and was based on the controlling and superintending 
authority of the Supreme Government. The Local 
Governments resented this interference and especially 
after 1854, maintained that they bad a right to place 
their proposals before the Legislative Council 
through their representatives without any intervention 
whatsoever of the Government of India. An 
expression of the feelings of the Local Government 
was made by Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Governor 
of Madras, in his' dispute with the Government of 
India on the question of Income Tax.® He had 
asked the local representative to place on the 
table of the Council the views of the Government 
of Madras on the proposed Taxation Bill. But this 
procedure was counter-manded by the Government 
of India. On that the Government of Madras wrote 

^ The Charter Act of 1853, Section 22. 

® Correspondence relating to Financial Measures 
between the Government of India and Madras Government, 
I860. (F.P. No. 296), 
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tfieir local excise systems. Definite reforms were 
pressed in the North Western Prownces, die 
Punjab and the Central Provinces,* The situation 
did not, however, much improve and Lord Curzoa 
was coQBtralned to le-mapha^ the policy of the 
Government of India in excise matters and to appoint 
a Committee to examine the excise admimstrafioii 
of each province with a view to find oat how far 
it was suited “to give the fullest practical effect to 
the general policy.”* Sabseqaent to the report of 
the Committee, the Government of India issued 
orders for carrying into effect its recommendations,* 

Sconferiy m respect of famine relief 
administration, the govermnent Lord Lansdowne, 
on important defects being revealed in the working of 
the Famine Codes issued "Ml and final instructions 
on all important point^h and arranged for the revision 
of the Codes in their The duties of the 
Agrittiltural Department were prescribed fand 
elaborate directions were given regarding the 
classification of labourers and their minimum 

^ Sammary oi the Muc^l Measures o! the Viceroyelty 
of Lord Elgio in the Finance -DepartmeDt. 1899 
Report) pp. 60-63, 

* Resolution No. 5061. Exc, 7 September 1905; Excise 
Committee Report. 1906, 

■ * Resolution No. 2994 Env 16 May 1907, and other 
Resolutions published is Pariiamentary Paper entitled 
GoverQmeot of India’s Ordos oo Exdse Cramittee Report, 
1907. 

* Somisary o! the Ptbe^ Measures duiiug the 
Viceroydty d Lord Lansdowne ia the D^tmiit of 
Revenue and AgciMtve, 
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CorzoQ therefore issaed an elaborate Resolation in 
1902 rebatting' tbe charge^ and at (he same time, 
clearly explaining tte poley of the Government of 
India for die guidance the Local Governments.^ 
the only matter of impoitance which engaged 
the .attention of the Govenunent of India in the 
jodicial administration was the jmy system.^ Earlier, 
the Local Governments had been authorised to 
extend the system (o particnlar c^ences or localities 
at their discretion, In its ^ort to reduce crime, the 
Supreme Government restJved on restricting the 
ffiope of the jury system bodi as regards offences 
and territori^, The Local Governments were 
asked to exclude cases of murder and cnplable 
homicide from the cogmzance of the jniies and 
to withdraw the system of jury trial from 
undeveloped districts. The list of offences as 
adopted in Madras or the North Western Provinces 
was commended to the Government of Bombay. 
The Governments cff Bengal and Assam were 
prompt in giving effect to tb^ instroctions, which 
led to public agitation, Memorials were sent to the 
Secretary of State who took the matter under his 


* Resdation Ho, i, 36 Jwatfj 1502. 

5 Jadicial Pfoceedings, JaaiBty 1893 Nos. 272>428 
Letter to Madras Na 1105, 25 Aogast 1892 
Letter to Bombay No. 1106, 25 August I89i^ and to 
other Loss] Goveraments, 

Despatch to Secretary of State Na 32 (Jdl.) 21 
Dec, 1892. 

Despatch to Secretary cd State Ho, 1 (Jdl.) 4 Jan, I8l3, 
F.30 
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The Secretary of State also held the same view that 
those members were not delegates.^ 

The position taken by the Governor of Madras 
was not and perhaps never believed by him to be 
tenable. He thonght that the Legislative Council 
ought to be like the Imperial Diet in Germany 
in which were represented the different Presidency 
Goyernments, and that laws passed by the Council 
should be capable of veto as far as that Presidency 
was concerned by a mere statement of the Local 
Government that they were not applicable to its 
territories. This view, if admitted, would have 
established a loose confederacy in India, each unit 
being governed by an irresponsible bureaucracy. It 
was opposed to the intention of the Parliament and 
definitely against the interest of the British Empire 
in India. The Parliament had concentrated all powers 
of legislation in the Central Government with the 
purpose of strengthening it and securing uniformity of 
laws, compatible with local differences, in all parts 
of British India. It was fortunate that the Secretary 
of State, by his ruling, maintained the integrity of 
the Central Government 

Laws were made, during this period, by the 
Supreme Government for all provinces, local 
peculiarities being provided for by means of Acts 
having limited application. Owing to wide 
differences in the customs and manners of the people, 
as well as in the evolution of administrative 
machinery, it was not possible to have uniformity 

r Despatch from the Secretary of State to Madras, 
No. 1 (Legislative) 24 July 1860, 



matters cf imgortance to &e laeal Cfot'eniinent.” 
Also the Local Government was reqaested to 
send a summary d .its orders and action taken 
upon them to the Govenunent of india.^ The 
Local Governments protested and the o:<kr 
was modified to the effect that the Commissioners 
of the divisions abrxdd desp^h such telegrams.* 
The administrative aipervisioa of the Government 
of India was further strengdiaied by it, Also the 
determination of policy in matters d political 
signiftcance as for instance the regulations under 
the Arms Act* or the rales relating to cow-killing 
in any town,* could not be Irft entirely to the 


> Circalar Letter E D. Pobltc No. 1432-^1, 24 August 
IB97. 

* Telegram to N, W. P. Na 1939, 17 SepL 1897. 

Letter from Madras No. 1465, Id November 1697, 

aud reply thereto No. 2702 of 30 December 1S97. Also 
that ori^ was repeated by Lwd Coraoo, Speech in the 
Legislative Couudl by Lord Ohwcq oo 18 Sept. 1903, 
Proceedings, pp, 193-4. 

® Letter to Bombay Na 13M, 31 Jaly 1894 in reply 
b Bombay Letter Na 3406 of 15 May 1894. 

‘‘The Policy of the Goverameat of ludia has hitherto 
been to refrain from any general amendment of the 
rules aader the Arms Atf, and they have adopted this 
policy owing to two ccn^deratkms, via. firstly that the 
rules .do not at present press thirdly oQ any class of 
peopfe, and sccond’fc' that ft s demfife fo avoi'd irmgihg 
them nnaecessarily onder paHic discassion." The Indian 
National Congress passed evoy year a resolution on 
Arms .Act. 

Also letter to Madras Sa 1552. 31 May I892i Letter 
to Madras No, 560, 21 Martdi 1889. 

* Riot at RcAtak. Lelbr to the Punjab .No, 218 
H. D. 12 March 1890. (Police PMC. March' 1890iNa 96). 
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DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION 
AND AFTER 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon saw the height 
of reaction which had its beginning in the financial 
difficulties the previous years. 

Review of the The CMitrol by the Supreme 
poatioQ at the QoygjQment tightened again so 
end of Lord , . . . -.i. 

C u r z 0 n' s became coextensive with 

Viceroyalty, the whole sphere of the operations 
of the Provincial Governments.”* 
No doubt the chief motive of the Government of 
India in this was to lay down general principles, 
leaving to the Local Governments their adaptation 
to local circumstances. But it was difficult always 
to respect this division, for often, owing to special 
circumstances, mere details involved matters of 
principle important eno^ to call for the 
interposition of the Goveniment of India and the 
Secretary of State. Pmtber, as has been discussed 
before, ^eater vigilance (rf public opinion, and 
considerations of administrative efficiency led to an 
increased supervision and control the Government 
of India. All those circumstances which according, 
to the Royal Commission ra Decentralisation, tend 
to centralisation, had full play at the time.” The 

* Bombay Government Note R. C. D, VIII. Appendix II. 

s R.C. D. para. 47. 
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were also regulated occasionally by the Supreme 
Government. But latitude was oftener given to the 
Local Government to retain or abolish them. In the 
collection of land-revenue and its assessment the 
Local Governments of Madras and Bombay had a 
free hand. The northern governments could not 
secure the same autonomy, because of the closer 
proximity and fuller knowledge of the Government of 
India, as well as the experimental nature of settlements 
in the newly acquired territories, The Supreme 
Government generally laid down- the principles of 
assessment and left thedetails to the Local Government 
except in the Punjab where final settlements had 
to be sanctioned by the Governor General in 
Council,’ 

The revenues of British India formed one purse 
out of which expenditure on definite objects was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. Its distribution 
was haphazard in the beginning, every item being 
sanctioned as it arose. No regular budget estimates 
were framed or sanctioned. Only in the matter of 
public works an estimate was required of all works 
and proposed expenditure on them since the time 
of Lord Dalhousie.* The system was productive of 
much waste and no close supervision of the Local 
Government expenditure could be possible. Also it 
led to bickerings and clashes almost eveiy day, 
Mr. Wilson reformed this state of affairs by framing 

t Note by Mr. Muir. Public Proceedings, 7 December 
1867. 

■ ’ Letter from the Court of Directors, No, 32 (Public) 
24 May 1863, 
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financial arrangements of 1912 were the outcome of 
these decisioiB, and' in a ki^ measure they marked 
the farther development d provincial finance. 

The Royal Commis^ kd objected to fi^ 
assignments and the Promocal Governments bad 
opposed the policy of the “^es.” There was 
critu^m aki ontk scoroof maqiality of aettfements, 
Also the quasi-permartent settlement had to be 
revised in one case, senmu readjustment was effected 
in another, and Bengal was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Other governments were also waving 
for assistance from the Central Government^ The 
Sasndi} sitmtcs cf the Gorefesiest d ladk, too, 
was not quite satisfactory owing to the decline of 
opinm revenue and the projected enpenditure on 
education and sanitation. Hence it desired "to 
remove every avoidable elasKtit of uncertainty" aad 
to secure fixity in proving finance.^ 

A change therefore was imperative. With the 
concurceiwe of the Sectebry of State the Government 
of India declared the ^ttknent with each of the eight 
major provinces permanent after making necessary 
modifications in the shares of tk Local Governments 
80 as to avmd the nec^ity of making fised 
^s^nments. The only reservation was that in 
case of widespread kmine the Government of India 
wonld come to the succour of the Local Goveroroeot, 
and the former, in its tunv would call for aid "in 


1 Financial Statement Wll-12, paras 49.50, 

3 Resolution (Fmance) No. 27 F. IS May 1812 pwa, 4, 
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his first Budget in 1860, which was to reguiatc aii 
expenditure for the year. Till the Mutiny the control 
by the Government of India over financial transactions 
of the subordinate Presidencies could not be thorough 
in practice. The tendency to keep a tight hold on 
their expenditure and thus to superintend effectively 
all departments of administration grew largely owing 
to post-Mutiny financial derangement. It was then 
resented and habitually defied by the Government of 
Bombay which on many occasions spent huge sums 
of money on projects not sanctioned previously by 
the Government of India,* Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Governor of Madras, protested against the imposition 
of income-tax in that Presidency and claimed a 
separate treatment for the southern province 
because of the peculiar position of the Presidency 
Governments.* Nevertheless the Government of India 
tvas now fully trenched in its position as the supreme 
financial authority in India and the Local Governments 
had to depend upon it for every pie they spent. 

Political and military affairs were wholly 
conducted by the Government of India. All diplomatic 
officers were in direct contact with it, 
(iii) Political, and policy towards slates within or 
without the frontiers of India was 
determined by it, though its execution might be left 


‘ Secretary of State's Despatch (Finance) No. 231 and 
to Embay No, 89 dated 29 September 1864. See Note bv 
Lt. Col. Dickens, Public Proceedings, 7 December 1867. ‘ 
* Letter from Madras to Government of India No 774 
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complete sepamtion of resoarees aivi, Ktpenditore 
in order to establish pfOTindal financial liberty. 

The position irr 1918| so far as the financial 
relations between the Central and the Provincial 
Governments ace concerned, was not radically different 
from that before the inangnration of the permanent 
settlement. The Provincial Governments conld not 
undertake fresh taxation, orrakelt^ns. The regulations 
embodied in the various financial codes gave &e 
Finance Department d iihe Government of India 
“an infinite power of putting its finger into 
provincial affairs.”* The “doles’’ restricted their 
liberty ; and the inadqoacy of their revenues made 
them unable to respond to the demands of their 
Legislative Councils for increased eapenditure on 
education, sanitation and such other public utility 
services. Also, another conseQuence of the central 
control was to prevent the local Legislative Councils 
from moulding the finaucial policy of the prov'toce, 
Natutaliy they became inesponsible in their criticism 
and embitterment inoeased. There was, further, 
no alteration in the principles of the financial system. 
It was still a unitary centralised system In which 
certain functions and. powers had been delegated 
to the Local Governments for administrative 
convenience. There was as yet no federal finance. 
Decentralisation too had not progressed enough to- 
lead to Provincial Autonomy. The system in its 


1 Memo. Feetham Comnatfee 1918, para 13. 
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to some Local Government as its agency. The 
Governments of Bombay and Madras had each a 
separate army. They had also supervision over some 
political charges. The Punjab Government was 
entrusted with the management of the frontier tribes 
and the relations with Afghanistan. But in all this 
it was merely acting as executive agent of the 
Government of India. 

The Local Governments, besides, carried on the 
internal administration of the country under the eyes 
of the Supreme Government. But, 
(iv) General naturally in this the superintendence 
administration, of the latter rvas incomplete. In 
the earlier years due to lack ol swift 
communication all executive government was left to 
the discretion of the local authorities. Then, it was 
never considered desirable for the Governor General 
in Council to exercise any control greater than the 
determination of the policy ol the state or laying 
down principles of Government, Its one main 
function was to review the acts of the Local 
Governments, to point out an irregularity with the 
request that it be not repeated. Regular transmission 
of the Proceedings ol the Local Governments and 
their close scrutiny gave it the means ol exercising an 
ex-post facto control over them. 

The records suggest that the Government of 
India seems to have tried to enforce the due 
observance of the general principles of administration 
laid down by itself or by the authorities in England, 
though the details were left to the discretion of the 
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and hope was expressed that the Provincial 
Governments would be i^eased to a greater extent 
from the enmeshing control of the Government, 
of India, 

The relaxation of finandal control as a result 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on PecentialisatioQ was es^ected to lessen 
appreciably the interf&eoce by die supreme authority 
particularly such as was doe to the paucity of powers 
of financial sanction by the Local Governments. 
We have no rea^ to doubt that it was so. Bat 
the existing system had reached the limit of its 
possible development No doubt, however, the 
extent and character of the exercise of such authority 
had altered, as is evident fcnn the tone of the 
Resolutions issued after 1911. Resolutions directing 
the attention of the Local Governments to tbs 
specific measures reform in mnitaiy administration, 
educational progress and local self-government 
formulated the policy of the government but left 
its execution to the discretion of the Ptoviriaal 
Governments.^ These Resointions of Lord 
Hardinge’s government “certainiy cannot be accused 
of Prussian rigidity and prwision,"* They were 
lema^able (or the wide range d subjects discussed 
and for their comprebensiK examination of the 
existing evils, and the requkite reforms, but their 


t Resolatioos 1913 aod 191 S— Oq Sanitation 23 jtfay 
1912, On Local Sell- 
Govemiuent 1915, and 
Education 1913, 

C. R.para. la 
F. 40 
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Deaths and Marriages Act (No. IX of 1911) <uid the 
Indian Ports Act (No. VI of WI6) were definitely 
intended to enlarge the powers of the Local 
Governments, Also sodm of the Inspected: 
Generalships as those of the Veterinary and 
Agricnitnre Departments sriiich bad led to indirect 
control of these provinciat departments, were 
abolished. 

The Provincial Governments had the 
management of the promebJised service as well 
as of those which were Imperial. In the latter 
they acted merely as ^eots of the Central 
Government and their powers - of sanction were 
closely limited. In the case, however, of the 
divided and the wholly {mmoclal subjects their 
authority was fairly wide, but, as mentioned before, 
was reatrieted by the statotoiy or legal inhibitions, 
isy financial regulations or by exeentive orders. An 
idea of the extent of these idtecks may be bad from 
the list appended to the Madras Government letter 
of 31 December 1916 on the reform proposals.^ A 
convention seems to have developed that beyond 
enunciating the general policy the Government of 
India would exercise nuniinam control over such 
services as education, local self*governmettt, local 
public works, agricultore or sanitation. But in 
addition to retaining fntt control of the customs, 
post oice and telegraphy railways and defence 
services which were wimlly Imperial; the Government 


‘ Despatch of the Govemawtl oi India 5 March 1919. 
Enclosure 18 to Mo. 1 Appendix n 
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reorganisation was effected under the close 
supervision of the Governor General in Council. It 
was premature to desire the universal establishment 
of one administrative system, as the different parts 
had not reached a similar stage of development. 
Nevertheless, the tendency of the Government of 
India was definitely in this direction. The labours 
of the Law Commissioners tvere not yet over, and 
the codes of substantive law had not yet been 
enacted. In the absence of universal codes of 
civil and criminal law, administration of justice 
followed the Presidential Regulations framed at 
an earlier time. After the Mutiny the codification 
was in full swing. The enactment of the Indian 
Penal Code, the framing of the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, the report of the Police 
Commissioners (1839-60) and the effort to reform the 
administration of jails and excise, were but the 
preliminary attempts at centralism and uniformity. 
However in 1860 the two Presidency Governments 
had their separate Civil Services, separate laws for 
police or courts, and conducted the details of their 
administration without minute interference from the 
Government of India except in matters financial. 
Centralisation had begun but was not yet complete. 

The greatest vigilance was exercised in the 
Public Works Department. Brick and mortar had 
a peculiar charm for the local 
(v) Public Governors, and ever increasing 

Works demands, were made on public 

revenues for buildings, roads, tanks 
and canals. The purse of the Government of India 
F. 5 
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provincial sobjects as amended by the India Office.* 
These lists were incorporated with the Devoiotion 
Rales which defined the scope of the authority of the 
Provincial Governioenuandthek relations with the 
Govemmeat o( India. hcwm, on &e 

extent of the control mrctcised fay the Secretary of 
State over Local Governments, the Joint Select 
Committee added that “India is not yet ripe for a 
true federal system, and the Central Government 
cannot be relegated to fnntdwjs of mete inspection 
and advice." Nevertheless they hoped that "there 
will be an extensive delegation, statntocy and 
otherwise, to Provincial Govccomentsof some powers 
and duties new in the hands of the Government of 
India ; and they trust also that the control of that 
government over provincial matters will be exercised 
with a view to prepering the provinces for the gradual 
transfer of power to the Provintaal Ooveinment and 


the Functions Committee that “where the Provincial 
Government and le^datnre arc in agreement, their 
view should ordinarily be allowed to prevail."* They 
recomnwoded further that the control by the Governor 
General in Council over transfened subjects “should 
be restricted in future wthin the narrowest possible 
limits" which should be defiu«i by rules under the 



* Ibid. Partin Claused 
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the Governor General in Coandl was necessary,* II® 
borrowings powers too were lidged round by conditions 
governing the pntposes for which the loan mi^t be- 
talren, the amoant of the loan and the rate of interest, 
and also by the provision that no ban could be raised 
without the sanction of the Governor General in 
Council or the Secretary of State if it was to be raised 
outside the country.® Further, the budget of the 
Fiovinciaf Government had been entirefy separated 
from tkt of the Government of India and the Local 
Government was free with the concurrence of its 
legislature to allot its revenues to specific expenditure 


TAXES UNDER SCHEDULE I 
(1) A tax on land put to use other tbao agricolture. 

(2j A tax OQ succession. 

(3) A lax on any fMm of betting or gambling perraitled 

bytiw. 

(4) A tax cn advertisements. 

(3} A tax on amusements. 

(6] A tax on any specified Issmy- 


(8) A stamp duty other than duties of which the amount 
is fixed by Indian fcgislaliai 

UNDER SCHEDULE II 


Toll «■ tax on laad cr land values, buildings, 
vehicles, animals, domestic servants, on ^des and 
professiMs, private markets aod on octroi. Also water 
nte, lighting rats ate. iUlb® to'"! 


itaiioD. 

1 Government of India Memcrandnm Part I. p. 10. 

* Local Govamnent Borrowng Rules. No. 309 S. 
fifeffld Ifitb DfiCfirobEr 1920. 
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secure a proper application of money to expenditure on 
public works. By this means, they thought of relieving 
the Supreme Government "from that unnecessary 
distraction of attention and waste of time which arise 
from a number of separate projects of a kindred nature 
being brought under your consideration at different 
periods”.’ Lord Dalhousic put it into practice by 
organising a separate department of public works in 
each province, linked to and controlled by the Public 
Works Department with the Government of India. 
At the same time, he made a rule that an estimate of 
the public works to bo executed within the year should 
he submitted to the Supreme Government, containing 
a statement of (1) ordinaiy repairs | (2) extra-ordinary 
repairs ; (3) new works and (4) expenditure in current 
year on works already sanctioned. No sanction was 
required every year for items 1 and 4, but they must 
be shown in the estimate. The Local Governments 
had power to sanction emergent works, the statement 
of circumstances "being immediately submitted for 
the information and approval of the Government 
of India." The money limit of the sanctioning 
authority of the Governments of Bombay and Madras 
was not disturbed. But all projects estimated to 
cost more than that sum liad also to be submitted 
separately for tbe formal sanction of the Governor 
General in Council.* This arrangement continued 

’ Director's Despach No. 32 dated 24th May, 1853 
(hublic Proceedings, 11 August, 1854). 

* See Public Proceedings of the Government of India 
dated llth August, 1354; Lee Warner; Liic of the 
Marquiss of Dalhousic. Vol. If, pp. 188-190. 
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in the Department of Education. So also with 
Municipalities, the Registration Department and 
other minor services. 

The Governments of Bombay and Madras 
chafed under the restrictions imposed upon their 
autonomy. They desired full 
Views n( the authority in all matters relating to 
triLdXJs administration, subject 

on the position only to the direct control by the 
under the Act of Court of Directors or later the 
tioDB Secretary of State. They held that 

provement, the necessity of reference to Calcutta 

caused delay and was futile as it 
transferred decision to a distant authority,' The 
feeling both in Madras and Bombay was that the 
Supreme Government was too much dominated by 
local prejudices arising from its association with 
Bengal, and that it could not give a fair consideration 
to the requirements of the two southern Presidencies*. 
Their apprehensions were not quite unfounded for 
the Supreme Council, till 1853, had no member 
drawn from Bombay and only one from Madras®. 
They complained of the deprivation of legislative 
powers and stated that their projects of law did not 
meet with fair consideration from the Council of 
India*. Also they grumbled at the Supreme 


' Evidence of J. P. Wdloughby, 1852-53. Q. 1476. 

■ 2 For instance, the inspired article Observations 
on the Madras and Bengal Goveramenls and their relative 
positions- in Calcutta Review No. XXXII. Evidence of 
J. C. Marshman, l653. Q. 4387. 

8 Col. Morison from Madras. ^ . 

* H. T. Prinsep; The Indian Question in 1853. t'. vo. 
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and Council, and substitute Lieutenant Governorships 
instead; They opposed the maintenance of separate 
armies and civil services and would deprive the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay of the 
privilege of direct correspondence with the “Home 
Government". As against these, some wished 
to return to the practice of the earlier period. 
They suggested that the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay, possessed as they were of their armies 
and civil services, should be allowed full liberty of 
action in their internal administration subject to 
control, not by the Government of India, but by the 
authorities in England* In foreign and political 
affairs they were willing to leave superintendence to 
the Governor General and Council. Some would 
maintain the general control by the Government of 
India over financial policy as well, but would confide 
greater liberty to the Local Governments in the 
management of the details.* Specially in public 
works expenditure they would leave “the distribution 
of the sum and the selection of works" to the Local 
Government after a lump sum for their needs had 
been fixed by the Supreme Government.* So also 
in other departments. The proposal by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan may be taken as a fair mean between the 

‘ Lord Elphinstonc. Q. 2212. Also Lord Ellenborough. 
Q. 2281. John Sullivan. Q. 4663,4670. Also Mr. Bright. 
Speeches 1858. 

* Lord Elphinstone's evidence. Q. 2107 and 2190. 

* Report of the Committee appointed to report on 
the Public Works organisation in the Presidency of 
Madras, quoted by Lord Dalbousie in bis Minute dated 3 . 
June iSSi 
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CENTKAtlSArlON BBrORE I860 'll 

including finance, without prejudicing the genera! 
supervisory character of the Supreme Government. 

It must be admitted that the system which had 
developedunderthe Actof 1833 was productive of 
friction between the local and the central authorities, 
a circumstance injurious to the interests of pubiic 
service, The gradual absorption of all financial 
control by the Government of India depriving the 
Local Governments of discretion to spend even a 
pic without its sanction, the ineffective yet vexatipus 
interierence with the administration of the 

Ihcsidencies, resulting from its financial authority, and 
the effort to control all public works adminisiratipn 
wore bound to bring it into conflict with the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay which had all the 
paraphernalia of semi-independent governments and 
had the means of appealing to the highest authority 
over the head of the Supreme Government. It was 
a compromise between federalism and centralism, 
and compromises are not always successful. As 
long as the Governments in India were content with 
elementary duties of defence and collection of 
revenues, that system could work, but when after 
the Mutiny the administration tried “ to imeel the 
rapidly growing wante of the country" the control 
by the Supreme Government became necessarily 
more thorough with the result that friction increased, 
It was manifest that a radical change was necessary, 
The need of a central authority was as great in 
1860 as it had been at any date earlier. At the same 
time it was obvious that the administration of the 
country had to be conducted by the Local 

F. 6 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE TRANSITION 1860-1870, 


A general idea at the powers of the Supreme 
Government in India has been given in the preceding 
chapter. The main legal basis of 

Govemmenf '!f 

India. provisions of which, so far as they 

affected the relationship between 
the several governments in India were not disturbed 
by the Act of 1858. The power of genera/ control 
and supervision over the Local Governments, vested 
by the earlier Acts in the Governor General and 
Council, remained unaffected. Besides, the laws 
passed by the Indian legislature also defined the 
extent of the authority of the Supreme and the Local 
Governments. The Government of India had issued 
Resolutions from time to time, determining the 
limits within which the Local Governments could 
act, or laying down rules r^ulating the conduct of 
government. Thus, by I860, as a result of 
administrative evolution and legislative enactments 
a system was established which was followed by the 
Government of India in its dealings with the 
subordinate governments. The Supreme Government 
was responsible for all political relations with foreign 
or Indian states. It was vested with a general 
supervisory control over all affairs of government 
and was enjoined not to let “pass without comment, 
43 
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issue ordinances having the force of law'. Further, 
it was invested with a nile-mating power under 
many Acts of the Indian legislatures*. These rules 
were as good as law. 

Great legislative activity was shown after 1861. 
The labours of the Law Commissioners were 
fruitful in producing the drafts of many codes of 
substantive law which are in force up to the present 
day. After the tumult of the Mutiny, the country 
settled in peace and with peace new needs came to 
light. ' Every aspect of life needed attention ; every 
department of state required improvement. The 
result was a harvest of laws passed by the Governor 
General’s Council, affecting almost all matters of 
administration. And because local legislation could 
not encroach on the measures passed by the Supreme 
Council, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General, the Government of India had 
for a long time afterwards, the means of scrutinising 
and controlling the legislative action of the Local 
Governments*. 

It has been mentioned before that “ the law 
invested the Supreme Government with the most 
complete authority in regard to every kind of 
expenditure ", subject to the control by the Secretary 
of State, and that all the revenues collected in 
British India formed one purse, their allocation for 
definite services being ordered by the Government of 

t Indian Councils Act, 1861, Section 23. 

* For example Act XVIII of 1861, Act IX and 
XXI of 1869. 

* Indian Councils Act 1861. Section 43. 
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distribution and discipline of the Covenanted Civil 
Service was also its sole charge, for these officers were 
recruited and appointed by the Secretary of State and 
all references to the India Office relating to them were 
sent through the Government of India. Appointment 
of the higher officers of the Public Works 
Department in the northern provinces requited 
the sanction or confirmation of the Government 
of India. Similarly, the members of the Board of 
Revenue in Bengal were appointed by it. To these 
duties was added the direct administration of some 
departments of imperial rather than provincial 
interest, such as the Post Office, Telegraph, 
Trignometrical, Topographical and Geological 
Surveys, as well as the Political Department and 
the Military Department (excluding the armies 
of Bombay and Madras). Absolute necessity for 
uniformity in their operations, and political reasons 
rendered it expedient that these should remain 
immediately under one authority.' The centralisation 
of such services was complete during this period. 
Besides, the Supreme Government had under its 
direct authority the Chief Commissionerships newly 
established in Oudh, the Central Provinces and 
Burma. The Governor General in Council was 
in the, eyes of the law the “Local Government" for 
those areas and as long as these powers were not 
delegated by him to the Chief Commissioners, the 
work of the Government of India was heavy. The 
minor Administrations made references to it, often, 

' Note by E. C. Bayley, Secretary, Home Department. 
Public Proceedings, 7 December 1867, No, 60, 
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in their provinces. The conduct of whole 
administration— judicial, 'criminal, and police— was 
in their hands; and the land-revenue settlements 
were made, sanctioned and enforced by them. So 
also were the excise and minor sources of revenue. 
In short “ their domestic administration was 
subjected to the minimum degree of control."^ 

Compared with them, the Lieutenant Governor- 
ships of Bengal, the North Wratern Provinces and 
the Punjab held a lower position. The Lieutenant 
Governors were immediately responsible to the 
Governor General by whom they were, subject to 
the approval of the Crown, appointed, They had 
no Executive Council for their help and no separate 
military or civil service under their control, 
Nevertheless their "range of action was to a very 
great extent untrammelled". They made all 
appointments except those of the members of the 
Board of Revenue, for which the previous sanction 
of the Governor General was r^juired*, and those of 
the Chief Engineer and the Superintending 
Engineers in the Public Works Department which 
were made by the Government of India.® Once 
the members of the superior services were assigned 
to different Local Governments their promotion and 
transfer lay with the Lieutenant Governors, 

The Indian Councils Act of 3 B61 provided also 
for the establishment of Legislative Councils in 


^ Note by W. Muir Foreign Secretary, 28 September 
1867 Public Proceedings, 7 December 1867, No, 64, 

* Note by W. Muir para 9, ® Code of Regulations 

in the Public Works Dc[)artmeot, Seotionn II, Art. 8, 

F,7 
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Bengal, the North Western Provinces and the 
Punjab, and Sir Charles Wood in his despatch of 9th 
August 1861 desired that there should be no delay 
in establishing them. As a result, Bengal got a 
Legislative Council in 1862 but the other two 
provinces were not so fortunate. The Bengal 
Council had the same privileges as that of Bombay 
or Madras except that the nomination of its members 
required the confirmation of the Governor General. 
A High Court was also established in Bengal but, 
unlike Madras or Bombay, the executive control over 
it was vested in the Governor General in Council, 
the Local Government having no concern with 
it, But the same was not the case with the High 
Court of Allahabad established in 1866- 

The Lieutenant Governors had no direct access 
to the Secretary of State, the correspondence for 
those provinces being conducted by the Government 
of India. They were members of the Indian 
services and also because of proximity to the seat 
of the Supreme Government and from their personal 
relation to the Governor General were more 
amenable to control by llie latter. But "in point 
of internal administration, their freedom of action 
and degree of check" was not greatly difierent from 
those of the Presidency Governments, except in the 
Punjab in which, due to many circumstances, the 
interference was “perhaps greater”. It may be said, 
however, that in the case of all these governments, 
owing “to the more intimate acquaintance of the 
Supreme Government with the provinces concerned, 
the opportunities of control and direction were more 
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constant, and the references from the Local 
Governments themselves more frequent”' 

Third in rank came the Local Administrations 
governed by a Chief Commissioner as in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh and British Burma. These provinces 
"had been for a comparatively short period under 
British rule ” and their heads were officers of less 
espetience than in the older provinces. Hence as 
William Mnir put if, their administration "requires to 
be adapted to them with greater pliancy, care and 
cantion ; and undecided questions and principles ate 
more frequently arising for solution. On these 
grounds, the subordination to the Government of 
India is mote complete than with the Lieutenant 
Governorships and references for guidance are mote 
frequent. But the general principles are the same, the 
only material difference being that the Government 
of India retains the power of sanctioning the Land 
Revenue Settlements"*. Superior appointments 
too required the sanction or confirmation of 
the Governor General, specially in the Public 
Works Department*. The Supreme Government 
exercised a teal control over these Administrations, 
though owing to the distance of some of them a 
greater discretion was permitted, as in Burma*. 

It is necessary to keep this gradation of Local 
Governments in mind in order to assess their power 


’ Note by Muir. PuhKc Proceedings, 1 December 1867. 
* Note by Muir. 

’ P.W.D. Code d 1 Regulations, Chapter 1, Section ii, 
1 Note by Muir, 
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and authority. To this were due tiic superior tone 
and the ciaiins of differential treatment held by the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay, it was also 
responsible for the wrong impression prevalent at 
the time "that India tvas governed through three 
Presidencies of which Bengal was under the 
Governor Genera! as being the Chief Presidency,” 
a theory accountable for many queer schemes of 
federation as well as a great deal of conflict between 
the Supremo and Presidency Governments. But 
the differentiation was gre.iter in practice than in 
law, specially between the two upper grades called 
Local Governments. The Indian laws passed either 
by the central or local legislatures envisaged the 
existence of Local Governments to which they 
assigned certain legai functions. In many cases 
this legal authority was absolute while in others it 
was subject to control by the Governor General 
in Council, generally by means of requiring his 
previous sanction. These laws merely legalised 
executive powers over the administration which 
was carried on by the Local Governments, thus 
giving them legislative sanction for a great variety 
of executive activity. A glance over the laws 
passed by the Governor General’s Council between 
1860 and 1870 will make the position clear, .'is 
an instance, executive authority was vested in the 
Local Governments in almost all the important 
aspects of administration such as by the Arms Act 
Employers and Workmen Act, Police Act, Foreigner 
and European Vagrancy Acts, Female Infanticide 
Act, Small Cause Court Act, Registration Act, Press 
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Act, and Municipalities Act etc. etc,’ In a few cases, 
however, the rale-making power was retained hy the 
Supreme Government as under the Land Acquisition, 
Arms, European Vagrancy, Feraaie Infanticide, 
Stamp, Customs and Salt Duty Acts etc. The rules 
were made by each Local Government according to 
its requirements but, to secure uniformity as far as 
possible, the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council was necessary for their validity. During 
this period, evidently the practice had developed of 
leaving control to the Local Governments over such 
subjects as did not affect general finances or involved 
expenditure from the Imperial revenues, or were not 
of more than local importance. Neverthess, the grant 
of salaries, fixing of duties, imposition of taxes and 
general control over important administrative 
departments such as police, rvere retained under its 
jurisdiction by the Supreme Government.® The law 
recognised only Local Governments and unless a 
Chief Commissioner was invested with the powers of 
a Local Government by the Governor General he 
could not exercise the authority mentioned above. 
Before 1870 in many cases such delegation had been 
made®. 

' Acts XXXI of I860, IX of 1860, V of 1861, 111 of 
1864, XXI of 1869, VIII of 1870, XII of 1861, XI of 1863, 
XVI of 1864, XX of 1866, XXV of 1867, XVIII of 1864 
XV of 1867, and VI of 1868 etc. 

® For example under Acts XXXII of 1860, IX of 1868 
and XXVI of 1870 etc,, assigning of salaries required 
approval of the Government of India. For imposition of 
duties see Act XXXVI of 1860 and VI of 1868 etc. t also 
Police Act V of 1861. 

• Act XXXII of 1867 (Chief Commissioner’s power 
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The Government of India exercised its power of 
supervision in many ways which may be conveniently 
placed under three main heads; 
Kxleni of the ^hfeh the sanction of the 

SmS ‘oI Government of India or Governor 
India. General is required by some law ; 

cases in which the sanction of the 
Government of India is required to increased 
expenditure, and cases involving general principle 
OT precedent or which aic likely to rise into Imperial 
importance, or to create a grave public scandal, or in 
which an illegality has been committed, or in which 
appeals have been preferred by individuals from the 
orders of the Local Governments (not of Madras 
and Bombay) or in other rvords legislative, financial 
and administrative^. 

The previous sanction or subsquent confirmation 
by the Governor General In Council was requited 
for the proceedings of the Local 
Legislative. Government under many Acts, the 
most important being those which 
related to their legislative powers. The three 
provincial Legislative Councils were empowered to 
enact laws of local apjdicatioB, but their powers were 
restricted by Section 43 of the Act, which made it 
unlarvful for them, except with the previous sanction 


Act) empowered the Goveroor General in Council by a 
OQtificatioQ iu the Gazette d ludia to delegate his powers 
to the Chief Commissioners of Oudh, the Central Provinces 
and Burma. 

“NolebyBayley, PuHfc Proceedings. 7 December, 


186?. 
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of the Governor General, to make laws affecting the 
public debt of India, or the customs duties or any 
other tax or duty imposed by the Government of 
India for general purposes, or regulating coinage, 
paper currency, postal and telegraph departments, 
patents, or copyrights, or altering in any way 
the Penal Code of India, or affecting religious 
usages of the people, discipline and maintenance 
of the military or naval forces and relations with 
foreign princes or states*. Bills relating to these 
measures were referred to the Governor General 
for previous sanction. To these, the Secretary of 
State in 1862 added one more, viz that “ all Bills 
containing penal clauses should be submitted for 
...previous sanction” of the Governor General*. The 
reason assigned for this was the maintenance of 
uniformity in the penal laws of the country. 

Also it was considered desirable that all measures 
of local administration which would affect the 
finances of the country should be submitted in 
draft for the preliminary sanction of the Governor 
General in Council before being introduced into the 
Legislative Council. Lord Canning hoped “that 
the cases in which it (sanction) would be withheld 
would be very rare indeed, if the Local Government 
before framing its Bill was careful to ascertain to 
what extent its principles or provisions, so far as 
these affected the finances, or other general interests 
of India, would be admitted by the Governor General 

* Section 43, Act of 1861. 

* Despatch from Secretary of State, No, 35 (Legislative) 
1 December 1862. 
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in Council and it it understood that the Governor 
General in Council takes cognizance of the draft Bill 
only in so far as it touched the general interests 
of the empire, and not in its bearing upon local 
administration” Sir Charles Wood in his despatch 
on the Indian Councils' Act cmpliasiscd this point 
and desired that there should be little interference 
by the one with the field of the other.® For some 
years only those Bills were submitted for previous 
sanction which came under section 43 or the orders 
of the Secretary of State, and no attempt was made 
to call for all Bills indiscriminately. Nevertheless, 
the Interference of the Governor General at the 
preliminary stage was not necessarily conBned to 
the points referred for his sanction. We arc informed 
by Mr. Bayley that "other portions which would 
affect the ultimate sanction to be given by the 
Governor General are occasionally noticed and 
sometimes points suggested which seem to require 
consideration in connection with the subject matter 
of the Bill”. It may also be mentioned that this 
scrutiny was made by the executive departments to 
peirftmied', amf iefore rde 
Governor General gave bis sanction they were noted 
upon in the Home Department,® 

The idea behind the provision of preliminary 
scrutiny of draft Bills was to safeguard against 

• Despatch of Lord Canning to Secretary of Stale 
dated 9 December 1859. 

State’s despatch No. 14, dated 9 August 

No ^ fJecember 1867. 
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encroachment by the local legislatures on the 
domains of the Supreme Government, and to put 
them in a proper form so that a frequent use of the 
power of veto might be obviated. The Secretary 
of State’s order of 1862 was prompted by the latter 
motive, for otherwise the law required rhe submission 
of such Bills only for previous sanction as might in 
any wise alter the Indian Penal Code.‘ Many projects 
of local legislation came under such review of the 
Government of Indian Later, in 1869 an effort was 
made to regularise the review of all Bills of local 
Councils, and a course was suggested that they 
should at one stage or another be sent to the 
Legislative Department of the Government of 
India which would taka them into consideration and 
make suggestions with regard to them, The reason 
given for this altered procedure was that in many 
oases there was divergence in the wording and 
structure ofithe Acts of one Council from those of the 
others. Also there was "a decided want of harmony 
in the principles underlying the enactments of the 
four Indian legislatures".* But the Local Governments 
opposed it vehemently as "placing a further limit 
to the (already restricted powers of legislation 

t Secretary of State's Despatch No, 35 (Legislative) 
1 Decmeber 1862, The order was issued on the letter of the 
Government of India informing that the Governor General 
had withheld his assent to three Bills passed by the 
Legislative Council of Bombay as their provisions came 
into conflict with the Indian Penal Code, 

* Letter to Bengal No. 172, IS June 1869 quoted in ‘A 
Selection of Papers relating to the Constitution and 
Functions of' Indian Legislative Councils’, 1886 pp. 207-8, 

F. 8 
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orders of the Secretary d State. There does not 
seem, also, to have been any interference with the 
course of the BUI in the local Councils. The 
Government of India was not prepared to come into 
conflict with public opinion as expressed in the 
Counciis and so it permitted the provincial 
governments to enjoy the limited legislative 
independence which was given to them in 1861. 

The next stage of check on local legislation came 
when the Bills as passed by the local Councils were 
sent up for the final assent of the Governor General 
under Section 40 of the Act of 1861. The Bills 
were examined by the Home and the Legislative 
Departments of the Government of India and then 
submitted to the Governor General for sanction. 
There was reluctance to veto an Act of the local 
Council, unless the insularity was very great. 
The principles on which interference was exercised 
at this stage were ^explained on two occassions. In 
reply to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce the 
Supreme Government wrote, “Neither is it the 
duty of the Governor General to veto every Bill 
with which, or with part of which, he may not 
coincide. His province rather is to reserve his veto 
lor measures which involve some distinct illegality 
or compromise some fixed principle or infringe 
some settled rule of policy."^ These views were 
approved by the Secretary of State.® Again in 

t Governmeut of India letter to Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, No. 2187, 23 June 1866. 

» Secretary of State's Oespatcl) (Legislative) No. 54, 
6 September 1866, 
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1869, Mr, Whitley Stote, Secretary to the 
Legislative Coancil of the Governor General 
reiterated these principles in the ivords that "that 
power (of veto) should, in the opinion of His 
Ewstemy^careh! he exercised and never except on 
grounds of public policy or for other irresistible 
reasons ”* The fear of damaging the authority of the 
local Councils and of causing misunderstanding and 
ill-feeling between their members and those of the 
Supreme Government was accountable for this 
hesitation.® In some instances, however, the assent 
was withheld as in the case of Madras Presidency 
Town Jails Bill, because it professed to repeal 
certain sections of Act XVIIl of 1862 passed by the 
Supreme Council. Some Bills were assented to 
under reservation as for instance, the Bombay 
Municipal Act 1865, the Madras Bank Act 1866, the 
Madras Municipal Bill 1867, Calcutta Steam Boilers 
and Prime Movers Bill and the Bill to amend the 
law relating to the collection of tolls on canals in 
Bengal, 1864. In each case some condition was 
imposed, either that the offensive clauses would 
remain inoperative or that action woidil only he 
taken subject to the control by the Government of 
India or that early opportunity would be taken to 
amend or repeal them.” 

The Acts passed by the local Legislative 
Councils were, with some exceptions, of a purely 


<'™nnioit of Bengal No. 172, 15 June 
1869. a Ibid. » Note by Mr, Bayley; Public Proccod- 
mgs, 7 December 1867. 
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local character relating to such subjects as port 
regulation, river signals, realisation of rent, municipal 
institutions, transport of labour, town police, education 
and local courts of jnstice^* The output during 
this period was not considerable, about “six to nine 
Acts ' apiece annually"^ These provided for the 
administrative needs of the province. Some 
legislation of a general character was also enacted 
by them, its purpose being to introduce some 
improvement within the province itself in the 
absence of a general improvement of the law by 
the Supreme Government. It was as if "each 
Presidency experimented upon itself for the benefit 
of all India"*. Administrative reforms, not universally 
approved in the beginning, might thus be tried 

in a particular province and if successful could 
be adopted by the others ultimately. The 
Government of India, however, was always vigilant 
and insisted on its previous sanction being taken 
on measures of this character. It took care to see 
that such projects were not barred for the local 
Councils by the Indian Councils’ Act, or that 

they did. not oanflkt with the Letters Patent and 
the jurisdiction of the High Courts, or did not 
affect imperial taxation or did not lead to the 
creation of new offices without its previous 


■Letters from Bengal to Government of India, 
No. 647 T. 12 October 1869. 

* Minute by Cunningham, 16 May 1871, 

“Letter from Madras to Government of bdia, 
Na 203, 13 July 1869. 
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Financial supremacy of the Government of India 
recognised by the Act of 1833 was still an established 
fact. All the revenue collected in 
Financial. the various provinces went to a 
common fund out of which definite 
allocations were made for the expenses of the Local 
Governments. The budget estimate as approved by 
the Financial Department was their sanction for 
appropriation, Every new expenditure and all 
proposals involving increased expenditure required 
the previous assent of the Governor General in 
Council.* This rule brought the action of the Local 
Governments by far the most frequently under the 
scrutiny of the Government of India. All such 
references were submitted eventually to the Financial 
Department with whom rested the decision on purely 
financial grounds. Gut the relative claims of various 
proposals for additional expenditure had to be decided, 
so much for administrative reasons, that they were 
first considered in the Department of the Government 
of India to which the subject-matter of the 
proposal belonged. There they were examined “ on 
other than purely financial grounds", and if approved 
were sent to the Financial Department for further 
decision on financial considerations*. 

But, as in the case of legislation, the tendency at 
the time was to relax control by the Supreme 
Government over the financial details of the local 


* Evidence of Lord Lawrence before the Select 
Committee 1873. Q. 4648-9. 

* Mr. Bayley’s Note. Public Proceedings, 7 December 
1867. 
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administration. There tivas of course no change in 
the legal position of the tivo, and, as has been 
mentioned before, the Government of India had the 
most complete authority in regard to every kind of 
expenditure. In general outlines too there was no 
material alteration and the allotments for all 
provincial services were made by the Government 
of India, The budget system as introduced by 
Mr. Wilson strictly regulated the expenditure in cveiy 
department, and the creation of every new office 
howsoever petty requited the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council. But within the limits 
of the budget estimates the Local Governments were 
allowed some latitude. The Local Governments 
were empowered in 1862 to redistribute expenses and 
to recast establishments without increasing the 
expenditure budgetted under that bead’. They 
“had the power, subject to report to the Government 
of India, to increase the pay of particuiar 
establishments in the same department, provided, 
further, the alteration be within the Budget grant 
for the year.”^ When the Police Department \vas 
being reorganised in consequence of the 


' Resolution Finance Deparlmeni. 30 September 1852. 

’Office Memo, Fhianco Department No. 6251, 
12 December 1863. Also Mr. Lushington's Note dated 
6 December 1867: Local Governments “are ciupowercd to 
revise permanent establisbrocnis mihla tbs scale al ehitgc 
or witbin the exisUng Budget provision so lone as they do 

not alter the alary of the Gazetted appointments 

Tmporary establishment5...are provided lor in Iho Budget 
and wilbia the Budget limits arc passed by the Loal 
Mveraments -Public Proceedings, 7 December 1867, 
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recommendations of the Police Commission of 1860, 
a money limit v?as fixed for each province within 
which the Local Governments were free to adjust 
the details, reporting subsequently the arrangements 
made to the Government of India.* But this 
ilatitude did not imply any less control over Local 
Government expenditure. The Government of India 
made it clear in a letter to the Punjab Government 
that “it must not be supposed that, by fixing a 
sum for expenditure bn the Punjab police, the 
Government of India intended to deprive itself of 
all control over expenditure. When the present 
reductions have been carried out there will be no 
objection again to fix a sum as the limit of 
expenditure within which the Government of India 
will not interfere in matters of petty detail. But 
in respect to any alteration in the number or pay 
of officers holding gazetted appointments it will not 
be competent to the Local Government to make 
any change without previous sanction, nor could 
such power be delegated by the Government of 
India.”* In actual practice the Government of 
India was following the policy sketched above and 
even when an agreement had been made with the 
Local Governments that they could reorganise the 
Police Department within the money limit fixed, the 
Financial Department objected to any new change 


* Resolution No. 2019, 15 April 1864. But the limit 
was fixed for a year only. 

* Letter to the Government of the Punjab, No. 762, 
20 October 1869. 

F. 9 
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easily be relaxed.* The Local Governments resented 
this interference, and thiis the relations between the 
two were becoming unharmonions. The Government 
of India was at the same time nnable to assess evety 
recommendation of the Local Governments at its 
right value, and, as such, had to yield to the clamour 
of the most importunate. The Local Governments, 
in the words of Colonel Dickens, rendered “at best 
to the Supreme Government a cold and languid 
support in financial vigilance and reform ; they too 
often exhibit a passive resistance, and even 
countenance evasions of replations intended to be 
conducive to economy". 

The demands of the Local Governments were 
increasing from day to day, and this the Government 
of India was unable to check. The distribution of 
public income was most unequal and, as General 
Strachey wrote, had degenerated “into something 
like a scramble, in which the most violent has the 
advantage."® The lack of interest in economy in the 
Local Governments generated waste. Specially in 
public works, uncoordinated schemes, perhaps the 
ow.tTSinu'Oi'dh!' rsganfer ci'iShvibcai' ibvtaTO'; wa'C 
taken up without much regard to the capacity of the 
general purse, and prosecuted specially in Bombay 
sometimes even without the sanction of the 
Government of India.® The Government of Bombay 


* Note by Col. Dickens dated 21 November 1867. Public 
Proceedings, 7 December 1867, Nft 62. 

® Strachey, Finances and Public Works of India, p. 137, 

* Note by Col, Dickens, Public Proceedings, 7 Dec, 1867, 
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was traditionally Mim, perhaps relying on the 
support of the Secretary of State and the public men 
in England^ Expen^tare was consequently 
increasing, and deficits became a regular feature of 
Indian finance. This result was rightly attributed to 
the centralisation d finance and its corollary the 
irresponsibility of the Local Governments, Check in 
a central departmoit was impossible; the exhortations 
for economy and for limitii^ the expenditure to the 
estimates were nnavatUng* Fresh sources of taxarioti 
were small even if the Government of India had not 
been always on grounds policy averse from 
incfeasnig the burdens of the people. To secure 
equilibrium between revetmeB and cxpendilnrc a 
radical change in the financial system was necessary'. 
The experiment of rolaung control occasionally 
in specific departments required further trial and 
extension, 

The Govecumcot of India had also been 
empowered by the Act of 1833 to exorcise general 
supervision over the acts of the 
Administtative. Local Governments. Interference, 
therefore, with the proceedings of 
the subordinate Govemnmnts was natural when their 
acts were such as to be lio confiict with the general 
policy of the Goverament of India or were likely 


Na63); Public Works De^tcb to Secretary of Stale 
No. 56, 27 July 1864, aod the Seaclary of State's 
I'Dapatch to Bombay No. 89, 29 September 1864. Also 
^aen« of Sir Charles Trevelyan before the Select 
Coiemitiee on Indian FinaDce 1873. Q. 498 and 503, 

* Trevdyan’s evidence Q. 504. 
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to rise into Imperial importance. It was also 
necessary to maintain nnilotm conditions of service 
in. all the pacts of British India, for otherwise the 
civil servants in different provinces, though recruited 
alike, wouldi have suffered differential treatment. 
The public opinion too was now more vigilant 
and critical*, and the Government of India was 
careful- to. see that no measure was taken by the 
Local Governments which might in any way 
provoke discontent At the same time every 
department of administration, required overhauling 
so as to suit the changed circumstances and the 
altered standards of efficiency. To secure uniform 
progress, the Supreme Government was constrained 
not only to lay down general outlines but also to 
supervise the details of reorganisation. Further 
every proposal for increased expenditure required 
approval of, the administrative departments of the 
Government of India on considerations other than 
financial. This involved scrutiny lest they should 
violate," general rules, and principles laid down by 
the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India, on. grounds of general policy ” or should be 
illegal or “objectionable in all the general 
considerations which warrant the interposition of the 
Government of India”. Such proposals were also 
considered “not merely on their merits but with 


’ Specially in England and the European populations in 
India with their press. Before 1870 a few Indian 
associations had also been established. (See Sir Bartle 
Ftere’s Minnte, 16 March 1860) 
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organisation of police in all provinces.* The 
Government of India commended their proposals 
to the Local Governments for adoption. It 
recommended uniformity in the matter of pay, dress 
and discipline. “The control of the Government 
of India" it was stated, “should be confined to 
general principles and to such general supervision 
as may enable that Government to preserve some 
uniformity of practice and due proportion in the 
amount of expenditure allowed".* Though the 
Commission did not consider it “desirable to have 
under the Supreme Government any executive 
department in connection with the police, or any 
officer in supersession of the functions and 
responsibilities of the Local Governments",* yet, to 
secure the desired “organisation of police of tolerable 
uniformity upon a concertive system” and a 
proportioned retrenchment in expenses “by central 
scrutiny”, the Government of India appointed 
tempoiarily an officer called Inspector General of 
Police for India.* His duties comprised inspection 
of the police in the different provinces and submission 
of report on its organisation to the Local Government 
concerned. The Government of India also consulted 
him before adopting any recommendation affecting 


* Police Commission Report (Judicial Proceedings, 

Nos. 34-38, October 1860): Curry; The Indian Police 
pp. 33 for summary. ■ . „ 

* Memorandum attached to the Resolution, 17 August 

1860. 

* Police Commission Report, para 17, _ 

* Resolution, Home Department, 9 April 1862. 
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the legal framework for police administration was 
itself of permissive character, and liberty of making 
rales was conceded to them.* The Government of 
India did not insist on any rigid uniformity and 
even when the Secretary of State desired that 
definite rules should be framed regulating 
the relations between the District Magistrate 
and the Superintendent of Police, the matter was 
referred back for consideration, on the advice of 
the Inspector General of Police of India, as it 
"would only hamper the Local Governments most 
injuriously, and tend probably to cause general 
dissatisfaction and i misunderstanding". Again the 
principle was affirmed that it was not proper to 
restrain “the action of the Local Governments by 
descending below broad and general principles, or 
the framjng beforehand of elaborate and complicated 
rales to meet hypothetical cases that may never 
arise,"® 

But while leaving ample discretion to the Local 
Governments in the details of administration, the 
Supreme Government was not prepared to permit 
deijartnre from the. general policy. Questions 
regarding the provision of arms to the police force 
and their supply®, leave rules, the method of entering 

^ Letter from Inspector General of Police to the 
Secretary, Government of India, No. 88, dated 14 October 
1862 {Police Proceedings, No. 4, 14 May 1863.) 

® Ibid : Secretary of State’s despatch No. 60, 31 July 
1862. 

® Letter to North Western Provinces Government, 
No, 3362, 4 July 1862. 
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into contract for the supply of polios uniforms', 
the policy of qoartering extra police at the cost 
of the inhabitants of a locality® under section 15 
of Act V of 1861, the suppression of dacoitee 
by police*, the rent for the office of the District 
Snperintendents', the proportion of military to 
Dncovenanted Officers in the Police Department', 
and genera! reduction of expenses, all attracted 
the notice of the Government of India and detailed 
instructions were issued to the Local Governments. 
Particularly the last two and the supply of arms 
involved frequent references. In 1867 the 
Government of India issued a general Resolution' 
suggesting the division of the police force into 
hvo branches, armed and civil, the propricly of the 
reduction of the military element in the force, 
and larger increase of the Indian staff. With 
these remarks the Government of India left the 
matter for further consideration by the several 
Local Governments, whose views and wishes, it 
stated, would he allowed to have a prevailing 
influence in the final settlement of question, The 
Government of Madras vehemently opposed the 
proposal as being prejudicial to the efficiency of 
the police in that province, and desired that the 
existing system of ofiicering the police from the 


' Police Proceedings, May S, 1863. No. 3 
> Resolution H. D. No. 18, 21 May 1863. 

1863“^'“ 23 October 


5 “ November, 1863. 

Resolatioo Nos. 30(M-14, 3 August 1867, s ibid. 
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army would be continaed, farther indncements in 
the form of increased salaries being recommended.* 
The Government of Bombay, too, conld not accept 
the scheme®. The Government of India saw no 
nse in pressing the matter and decided to secure the 
desired end by refusing to increase the inducements 
to military officers to enter or remain in the police®. 
Other means failing resort was bad to the financial 
control, the trump card always in the hand of 
the Supreme Government. 

Similarly in the other services, the Government 
of India was not merely to prescribe general rules 
and issne broad principles but assiduously watched 
their application by the Local Governments. Of 
course local diffetences were taken into account in 
making rules, and the Local Governments were 
consulted before laying down a policy. But when 
that stage was over, conformity of the Local 
Governments to the ruies was expected, and 
remissness was followed naturally by rebuke. It 
may be observed also that this scrutiny was not 
alike in respect of all services. Such departments 
as affected the structure of administration, or owing 
to their contact with the people were likely to 
be of political importance, as for example, the police, 
jails, criminal justice, revenue administration etc. 


' Letter from Madras to the Government of India 
No. 269, 18 February 1868. , , 

“Letter from Bombay to the Government of India 

No. 514, 2i February 1868. , ,oko j 

“Remarks H. D. No. 225, 30 April 1868, and 
Proceedings Financial Department No. 1813, 14 November 
1868. 
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approvers, as serious irregularity had been disclosed 
in a decision of the High Court of Calcutta which 
had been brought to the notice of the Governor 
General in Council.* The Government of India 
watched closeiy the working of the Whipping Act, 
and finding from a judgment of the High Court of 
Calcutta that an excessive punishment had been 
awarded by a magistrate in Bengal, asked the Local 
Government to censure the conduct of the officer 
concerned and to warn “all magisterial officers 
against the perpetration of any similar abuse of 
powers."® A circular letter was, at the same time, 
issued to all the Local Governments prescribing 
government policy in the matter.® On the basis of its 
proceedings, the Government of the North Western 
Provinces was asked whether the use of the 'bel- 
chain’ was still current in the jails of the province, for 
this practice had been ordered to be discontinued.* 

The controlling authority of the Government of 
India was certain to be evoked when matters 
affecting peace of the country or the well-being of 
the people cropped up. The Supreme Government 
was greatly concerned at the dispute between the 
Indigo Planters and their tenants, which developed 
into riots, and consequently kept into touch with the 

'Letter to Bengal No. U91. 10 June 186? and 
No. 0916, 31 July 1867. 

“Letter to Bengal Na 145, 10 May 1867, and 
No, 3521, 16 August 8167, 

® Circular letter No, 3514-3520, 16 August 1867. 

'Letter to North Western Provinces No. 5485, 
16 October 1866. 
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inexpedient.”^ The Supreme Government took strong 
oflfence and reiterated its previous opinion.* The 
minutes of the members show a strong sense of 
the superintending authority of the Government 
of India.* 

The general tendency at this time was towards 
the assimilation of administrative system in the 
different provinces. New services were being 
undertaken and older ones were being rehauled. 
Committees were appointed by the Supreme 
Government to recommend the standard methods 
of jail administration or forest conservancy and 
the like. The Government of India issued 
Resolutions and circular letters to the Local 
Governments regulating detailed procedure. The 

^ Letter from Bengal, l^o. 5)7}, oi ID December 1862. 

* Letter to Bengal, No. 545 of 24 January 1863, 

* See Minute of Lord EIgm dated 13 January 1863, 
Hon’ble Maine dated 17 January and Hon’ble Trevelyan, 

Maine wrote : ” Lieutenant Governor has evidentiy been 
biassed by his good opinion of Mr Backett, and the 
superintendence of the Government of India is at no time 
so usefully called into activity as when principles are 
endangered by personal considerations." So also Ttevdyan; 
“These papers disclose a state of things in Assam which 
appear to me to call for the decided intervention of the 
Supreme Government. No doubt this v^ill indicate a certain 
divergence of opinion... but in a case like this that is a 
public advantage. It ought to be seen and felt throughout 
India that there is a power in reserve above the influence 
of local and personal considerations which is entitled to the 
full confidence of every class of the population ”, This 
correspondence began on an Indian mohurrir (clerk) being 
severely beaten by one European planter of Assam. The 
punishment (fine of Rs. 5) awarded by the magistrate was 
wholly incommensurate with the gravity of the offence. 
(Judicial Proceedings, Januaty 1863, Nos. 33*46.) 
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report of the Jail Committee laying down general 
propositions for better management, discipline and 
sanitation in jails was referred to all the Local 
Governments with the request that they would take 
early action in regard to the measures recommended 
as far as those governments might consider expedient 
to adopt them.* The Government of India watched 
the proceedings of the Local Governments to see that 
action was taken accordingly and that no serious 
divergence arose as between one province and 
another. The policy was laid down in respect of 
the appointment of Civil Surgeons to the charge of 
jails,® the treatment of jovenile offenders,® the 
ticket'oWeave system, and other matters relating to 
discipline and sanitation.^ The working of these 
rules was closely scrutinised and detailed Instructions 
were issued.® The Local Governments resented it 
and thought that once the policy was declared by 
the Central Government they should be free to act 


* Circular letter, 23 June 1864. (Judicial Proceedings, 
June 1864. 

® Resolution H. D., 18 December 286?. 

® Circular letter lo Local Governments, No. 39, 
16 July 1867. 

^ Rules io the Jail Manual ; Roles relating to escort of 
prisoners framed by Bombay Goverument were approved 
by the Government of lodu (Letter to Bombay No. 1284, 
16 July 1870). Rules about extra-mural labour were 
scrutinised and early actiem demanded. (Letter to Punjab 
No. 1045, IS June 1870.) 

® Judical Prodeedings, July 1867, Nos. 19-22 • August 
1867, Nos. 84-86 ; January 1868, No. 17 ; April 1868, Nos. 3 
and 4; June 1868, Nos. 10*16 ; and circular letter No. 1- 
78-87, 16 January 1868 asking for report on the charges 
made by Miss Carpenter on Indian jail management. 
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Upon ifwithout interference. An instance is afforded 
by the correspondence between the Government of 
the ■ North Western Provinces and the Government 
of 'India on the measure of pkcing the District Jails 
under the charge of the Civil Assistant Surgeons in 
that province.^ There does not seem to be similar 
detailed interference with the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay though no departure from the 
roles was permitted without the sanction of the 
Government of India, 

So also with the deparment of the Registration 
of Assurances, In this case, the Secretary of State 


^ The Governruent of India in its proceedings io Home 
Department No. 2508 of 19 May 1862 remarked that the 
Lieutenant Governor had felled to keep the Government 
of India informed of an important change in the 
administration of jails. It was communicated to the Local 
Government. In reply (Letter No. 1988 A, of 26 July 
1862), the North Western Provinces Government submitted 
as follows : "The measure of placing the District Jails 
under the charge of the Civil Assistant Surgeons was 
regarded as one purely of infernal administration ; it 
involved no additional charge which would not be amply 
met from the proBts of prison labour ; it contemplated no 
change in the system of jail management*.. i it mtro&ucei 
no new principle, seeing that the employment of medical 
officers in the management of jails had been long before 
recognised by the Government of India in the appointment 
of such officers to be Superintendents of Central Prisons i 
and lastly, without in any way interfering with the proper 
duties of the Civil Assistant Surgeons, it merely imposed 
upon them an additional duty..»which all of them...had 
expressed their ability and readiness to undertake. It was 
certainly thought to be within the discretion of the 
Lieutenant Governor of North Western Provinces to 
introduce a measure of this kind without referring it for the 
consideration of the Governm^t of India," 

F.ll 
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observing great differences in the system followed 
in Bombay from that of Madras and the North 
Western Provinces asked the Government of India 
to issue such general instructions as would, without 
touching minute details, secure “ a substantial 
agreement of practice as to such parts of the 
measures as involve anything of a principle.”* 
The Government of India consequently formulated 
general principles to be followed by all Local 
Governments with regard to fees, establishments 
and their salaries * Further in the matter of the 
services, the Government of India laid down rules 
in respect of the training of Civil Servants, their 
promotions to higher grades etc.,^ the qualifications 
of the judges^, and general regulations relating to 
appointment, leave, dismissal and the like.^ Also at 
this date the Supreme Government desired a larger 
employment of the Indians in the public services, 
for which purpose it gave instructions from time to 
time.® Within the general limits so prescribed, 


^ Despatch of the Secretary of State dated 24 
November 1866. Resolution H. D. No. 870, 21 February 
1868. 

2 Resolution H. D. No. 14, 4 December 1869. 

^ The Governmeot of Bengal was reprimanded for 
deviating from the rales regarding the passing of examination 
by the Deputy Collectors before their promotion. Sec 
letter to Bengal No. 1060, 2$ May 1869, 

* Letter to Bengal Na 611, 28 March 1861. 

® Civil Service Regulations. 

® Resolution H. D. 19 August 1867; Despatch from 
the Secretary of State, Na 10, 8 February 1868 and 
circular lettw to Local Governments, No. 1610-13, 2 April 
1868 (Public Proceedings, 4 April 1868, No. 75), 
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the Local Governments, as stated earlier, were free 
to make appointments to offices and manage the 
services in their provinces. With regard to judicial 
administration, since the inception of the High 
Courts which were responsible for the supervision of 
the lower courts, the control by the Government of 
India was mostly hnancial as affecting the 
establishment of the courts and the salaries of the 
staff. In the case of the High Courts (except 
Calcutta), however, even that check was abrogated^. 
Bat it exercised executive authority over the High 
Court of Calcutta and the Chief Court of 
the Punjab. Nevertheless, the structure of the 
lower courts was defined by the codes framed by 
the Supreme Government, their jurisdiction was 
regulated, and reports on their work were asked 
for by the same authority. After the Mutiny the 
Government of India was keen on establishing Small 
Cause Courts and we meet with many references on 
the subject. So also the policy of appointing 
Honorary Magistrates from among the influential 
Indians was enunciated for political reasons and the 
Local Governments were asted to give effect to ft^. 


* Letter to Bombay No, 2767 dated 29 April 1863 
(Jadicial Pro. April 1863 Nos. 66-72). Under sections 
of the Letters Patent. the Governor in Council of Bombay 
acting irrespectively of the Government of India, is 
constituted the final judge of the propriety of the High 
Court establishment, fn this matter the Supreme 
Government is debarred from exercising its ordinary 
financial conrtol”. 

2 Letter to Bengal, Na 49, 7 January 1861. (Judicial 
Pro. January 1861, No. 7). 
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we find the Central Government interfering with the 
details of octroi ta^cation, lest it should develop into 
a transit duty aSecting the general trade of the 
country^. So also, much activity was shown in 
regard to sanitation, being greatly stimulated by 
the report of the Army Sanitary Commission. 
References on Lock- Hospitals, control of the markets 
near the cantonments, water-supply and sundry 
measures were numerous. 

During this period too, the control which was 
most galling to the Local Governments, particularly 
of Bombay and Madras, was that exercised in the 
Public Works Department It was twofold, financial 
and administrative. With regard to the projects to 
be carried out of the Imperial funds there were two 
limitations on the powers of the Local Governments, 
firstly that all works estimated to cost a sum beyond 
a fixed limit must be sanctioned by the Government 
of India, requiring approval of the scheme and the 
detailed estimates therefor, and secondly that there 
should be provision for the same in the budget. No 
scheme which had not been previously accepted by 
the Government of India could be inserted in the 
budget, and without budgetary sanction no project 


1 Resolution H. D. No. 4440-47 of 6 November 1868. 
haying down general rules for the collection of octroi fay 
the Municipalities, it stated "rhe Governor General m 
Council prescribed for general adoption these rulM. rle 
requires that ihe existing rules may be brought into 
conformity with them and that they may not be devia e 
from, without the previous sanction of the Government oi 
India,” 
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to execute on their own authority should be such as 
were recognised by ordinary practice to be authorised 
convecienoes for the public service.^ The restrictions 
on their power to sanction ecclesiastical works or 
lesideatia! buildings were greater. The Supreme 
Government was careful to see that the schemes of 
the Local Governments were consistent with its 
general policy and took account of the pressing needs 
of the country. These checks were embodied in 
the Budget Rules issued iu 1651, which were 
subsequently incorporated into the Public Works 
Department Code of Regulations.® These principles 
were reasonable in themselves. In the words of 
Colonel Dickens “they all tend to camions and 
systematio ptocedute and to repress the ardonr of 
the Local Authorities for instant action and 
promising projects."* 

Nonetheless, a disposition to enlarge the 
discretion of the Local Governments is marked in 
this department as well. Their financial powers 
were increased and they were permitted to make 
reappropriations between different items under the 
same major head. So also in regard to appointments, 
the Madras and Bombay Governments could appoint 
to any office in the Department, and the Lieutenant 
Governors were permitted to appoint and transfer 


^Note by Col, Dickens, Public Proceedings, 1 December 
1867 i P. W. D, Code of Regulations, Chapter XVI, para 51. 

* Moral and Material Progters Report 1861-2 Part 1 
pp. 235-43 contains these rules. ^ ^ , 

'Note by Col. Dickens, Public Proceedings, 7 December 
1867, 
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of which 66 resulted in difference of opinion, 13 
being more important and 53 minor cases.* The 
measure of interference in previous years or with 
other Local Governments can only be conjectured. 
Accounting for the above inequality, the statement 
adds “the business communications with the Bombay 
Government have been much more active and the 
cases of difference much greater in number than with 
Madras. But besides this distinction in quantity 
there is also a remarkable distinction in kind as to 
the general character of the cases. The Madras 
Government appears rather to have sought to be left 
alone to pursue its own course, and not to press 
forward either for change or for progress in 
construction of works. The Bombay Government on 
the other hand, seems to have sought progress at any 
cost, and its proceedings can only be characterised as 
indicative of unsystematic and extravagant outlay.*” 
Such cases arose either from the inability of the 
Local Governments to secure proper sanction for 
their projects and estimates or from their sanctioning 
expenditure beyond their powers. These disputes 
brought to the surface the overweening sense of 
their independence cherished by the Presidency 
Governments. 

It must be clear from the foregoing that 
while leaving the details of administration to 
the discretion of the Local Governments the 
Supreme Government required their rigorous 


* Note by Col. Dickens IHemorandiun, attached to the 
Note. * Ibid. 
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never desired and certainly did not use these officers 
to tighten the central control over the administration 
of these departments. But the Presidency 
Governments considered them as encroaching on 
their legitimate authority. Their feats were not 
quite unfounded. For however carefully the rales 
may be worded, errercise 0/ those functions must 
have led eventually to more frequent interference 
by the Supreme Government. 

Taking stock of the situation it may be stated 
that after the Mutiny the control by the 
Government of India in all the departments became 
more systematic, though at the same time a tendency 
of leaving greater liberty in details to the Local 
Governments is discernible. Except in respect of 
new expenditure the aim of the Supreme Government 
was to secure conformity of the subordinate 
Governments to the general principles of state policy. 
No doubt at times it descended to the level of 
supervising details, but such cases were few and 
concerned mostly the governments of northern India. 
The Governments of Madras and Bombay had 
ample discretion in their internal administration 
save in so far as they had to adopt the main 
lines of policy adumbrated by the Government of 
India. In the field of legislation, too, the control 
exercised by the Supreme Government did not 
exceed the limits of the law. In finance, certainly, 
the domination of the Governor General in Council 
was overwhelming as it comprehended even moat 
minor affairs, and it was natural too so long as 
the revenues of the whole of India formed one 
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common purse. But the control by the Government 
of India was chiefly budgetary and often tended to bs 
nominal owing to its Inability to scrutinise every 
petty Item of the local estimates submitted for 
sanction. Nevertheless, it was resented by tlie Local 
Governments and was mischievous while being 
ineffective. The Government of Bombay evaded it 
often, thus embittering the relations between the 
two. Lack of respoQsibiii^ and neglect of economy 
led to occasional -extravagance m the provinces, 
resulting in recurring hnancial deficits. The 
Government of India during this period did not 
consider that its interference with local administration 
was either minute, unauthorised or unjustified. On 
the contrary it held that the Governments of. Bombay 
and Madras were allowed greater liberty than was 
compatible with its own responsibility under the law. 
The right of direct correspondence with the Secretary 
of State possessed by the Presidency Governments 
was objected to as leading to iusebordination in them 
and the Government of India tried to restrict its 
extent The Presidency Governments on their 
part were always complaining of their galling 
subordination. 

It is necessary at this stage to examine 
the circumstances which made for centralisation 
during this period. The first reason 
The reasons for for the control exercised by the 
theconirol, Goverameot of India was its 
respoDsibilify to the Secretary of 
State and the Parliament for the government of this 
country. The Government of India was accountable 
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to him for its financial and administrative dealings. 
This control was not nominal, for owing to increased 
facilities of communication, the supervision was 
often very close. No doubt, the Secretary of 
State had delegated limited authority to the 
Governor General in Council, but in all essentials 
the policy was either laid down by the former or 
finally sanctioned by him. The Government of 
India was charged with executing it. It was 
natural that, in these circumstances, the Government 
of India should in its turn maintain a rigorous check 
on the subordinate governments. There was a 
tendency for centralisation at the India Office and 
it is no wonder that it was reflected in the 
administration in India as well. It may be 
contended that the local Governors could he directly 
responsible to the Secretary of State. This 
assumption postulates the existence of separate Local 
Governments independent of any authority in India, 
a position at once impracticable, dangerous to the 
stability of the British Empire in India and contrary 
to the existing law. Political and military 
considerations required unity of control in India 
itself and as long as that was the case, the supremacy 
of the Government of India in ail matters was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Thus we come to the second reason for control, 
viz. the exigencies of Indian interests as a whole. It 
was thought that the power and the resources of the 
whole Indian Empire should he capable of being 
directed, when required, on any one Imperial object 
in all emergencies. Hence a due regulation of 
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questions of principle and are of general importance 
cannot be dealt with as affecting" one province 
alone, It was true that all the parts of the country 
had not attained' the same level of progress, but for 
that very purpose it ivas desirable that the main 
outlines of reform should remain identical. Much of 
the interference by the Supreme Government in the 
affairs of local administration can be justified on this 
score. This suggests two mote factors, namely the 
interests of good government and the pressing 
requirements of economy- In the cause of peace and 
prosperity, of impartial justice between class and 
class, of humane and enlightened principles of 
government, of intellectual and economic progress of 
all that was identified with the British rule in 
India, the Government of India might well be 
compelled to interfere with the local administration, 
Such public opinion as could find expression 
necessitated a close watch on the acts of the 
subordinate agencies. Then the growth of 
expenditure and the reluctance of the Government 
to increase taxation already heavy required 
comprehensive retrenchment and effective economy 
in administration. The Supreme Government 
insisted on reductions which led to greater control 
over the Local Governments, not only in financial 
matters but in almost all their affairs. For a 
decade or mote after the Mutiny interposition in 
local details is therefore very frequent. 

Lastly, it must be mentioned that in the absence 
of local and popular checks, the superintendence of 
the Government of India was inevitable. Sir H. M. 
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Durand pointed out that “diere is not a shadow of 
the control by the people oc their representatives in 
the case of Indian admimstration”; and when “all 
control by the people is entirely ignored, the only 
real practical control that remains is that of the 
Central Government."* In the case of a Lieutenant 
Governor, “where the whole power of Government", 
in the words of Sir William Muir, "vests in a single 
individual, it is never safe to relax a certain measure 
of oversight. For however good a thing it is to have 
the personal activity and responsibilly proper to 
individnal action, you are at the same time liable 
to personal idiosyncracies, to an overzeal or activity 
in some particular direction, and sometimes also 
to the prevalence of a crochet or to remissness or 
unwillingness to grapple with some special question, 
or perhaps to neglect altogether some special 
department. Therefore a certain degree of control 
is indispensable."* In the case of a Governor and 
Council too, the nec^ify of superior control was 
proved by the irresponsible and highly partisan 
action of the Governor of Bombay in respect of the 
Back Bay scheme (1866) and the Bombay Bank 
legislation.® It may be panted out here that the 
educated public of India wanted a greater exercise of 
supervisory powers of the Parliament, for in the 
absence of representative institutions in the country 

’ Minute by Sir H. M. Durand, dated 7th October 1867. 

* Note by Sir W. Muir, Pdrfic Proceedings, 7 December, 
1867, 

■ Trevelyan’s evidence belore Select Committee 1873 
Q. 498 ; Trotter, pp. 198-9. 
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British rule also had adopted the Presidential 
framework. As a consequence, when political life 
developed it at once assumed a iocal aspect, 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were the centres of 
this slowly unfolding public opinion, and naturally 
its vision was limited to the matters immediately 
within its ken. When therefore political life centred 
round provincial organisations, many schemes of 
reconstruction tended to strengthen the Local 
Government as against the Government of India. 
After the Mutiny, decentralisation implying the 
largest measure of discretion to the Local 
Government, both in general administration and 
finance, became the basis of proposals for 
administrative change, ilr. John Bright in 1858 
proposed the division of India into a number of 
autonomous Presidency governments, each directly 
controlled by the Secretary of State, without the 
intervention of the Government of India which 
might be abolished.* He considered decentralisation 
as the one essential condition of progress in this 
country, “What you want" he said, “is to 
decentralise your government. You will not make 
a single step towards the improvement of India 
unless you change your whole system of Government, 
unless you give to each Presidency a government 
with more independent powers than ate now 
possessed."** Since then decentralisation became 

* Mr. Joliu Bright’s speech in the House of Commons, 
24 June 1858, (Speeches, Vol. f, pp. 48.54). 

* Speech iu the House of Commons, I August 1859. 
(Speeches, Vol. I, p. 103 and p 109) Mr. Bright repeated 
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part of the policy of the Indian Reformers in 
England, and was later on taken up by the advanced 
political section in India also.’ 

Soon after the Mutiny it was found that 
centmlr^doR had not been withtwt serious didicultfes 
and defects, the most important of which was the 
chronic state of conflict between the Government 
of India and the Presidency Governments, leading 
to serious inconvenience in administration. The 
Local Governments felt that they were unnecessarily 
restrained by the Supreme Government in their 
eflbrt to do good to the people under their charge. 
The greatest resentment was against the flnancial 
control by the Government of India which without 
effecting much economy embittered tbc relations 
between the two. The Government of Bombay 
by “taking the bit between its teeth" habitually 
defied the autboriQr of the Government of India and 
authorised expenditure not sanctioned by the latter.* 


the proposal io his speeches on 18 December 1882 at 
Birmingham (Tract, 1. 0. L Vol 162) and at Manchester 
on 11 December 1877. 

^Eg. Proi. Fawcett, M.A. in England; Hansard 
Vol. I9l p. 1842 ; Parliamentaty debate on *East India 
Accounts, 12 August 1867. Hansard Vol. 189, pp. 1341' 
1410. For Indian opinion see proceedings of Bombay 
Presidency Association, ^t India Association etc. 
(Bombay Association Petition to Parliament in 1852. 
Tracts I, 0. L. Vol. 156, pp. 11'15; also report of the 
Association Vol. 512}. 

* Trevelyan. Evidence hefcffe Select Committee 1872- 
73. Q. 561-70, ^ See Thomas ; The growth of Federal 
Finance in India, Chapter XI for some details of this 
conflict between the Goverament of Indj^i and the 
Presidency Governments. 
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Moreovei owing to the .lajclt-o^^sponsibiHty there 
could ntft devetoplV'i'Sfiise^ of economy in the 
Local CSrtf^ments. Extravagance or expense 
disproportionate to the resources of the state, was the 
result. That in turn led to serious dislocation of the 
financial system, and de6cits were the consequence, 
Control over the expenditure of the subordinate 
Governments and exhortations for economy having 
failed to have due effect, other methods of making 
the two ends meet had to be considered. Also, the 
work of the Central Government had increased 
immensely owing to the necessity of scrutinising the 
details of local administration. Relief to the Supreme 
Government could be secured only by entrusting 
more authority to the subordinate agencies.^ 

^ Sir Henry Maine wrote in 1867. (Quoted by Slrachey 
in his Minute on the administration of Lord Mayo) 

"I do not think that anybody can have observed the 
recent workings of our system of financial control without 
coming to the conclusion that if it be not on the point of 
au^ inevitable collapse, it is at all events in great danger of 
going to pieces, unless the strain be lightened somewhere. 
The rules imposed on the Local Governments depend 
for their force, like all laws, on the efficiency of the 
penalty which they threaten in the event of disobedience. 
The penalty is, in the present case a repoof from the 
Government of India. But if any Local Government 
has become— which any Local Government might become 
at any day— entirely callous to the rebukes of the 
Government of India, through discovering— which any 
Local Government may at any time discover— that these 
rebukes lead to no ulterior consequences, what impediment 
remains to the employment of one or more among the 
hundred expedients by which thelCentral Government may 
he normally compelled to condone infractions of its rules, 
and to allow the share of its revenues which it has 
allotted to a particular province to be exceeded". 
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The local administrat(«s could not be blamed 
for their zeal to improve the country in their charge, 
With new education and new standards of civilisation, 
a demand had arisen for modern means of 
communication, for urban ImprovemenE, for police, 
for schools and colleges and for facjJities of irrigation 
etc. To provide all these, money was required. The 
Central Government could not provide funds for 
internal development because of its growing military, 
political and genera) administrative expenditure 
pressing hard on the teveimes. The Supreme 
Government was naturally reluctant to increase 
taxation, as in the absence of any voluntary 
impositions by the people themselves, it must he 
resented as an act of despotism giving rise to 
discontent. Thus the veiy need of general 
Improvement and up-to-date administration made for 
change in the system.* 

There is one more factor which might have 
led to decentralisation. As a result of the Mutiny 
it was felt necessary to Imng the measures, 

^ See Msioe'fi Minute, }6 March 1868. (Public 
Proceedings, 26 March 1868.) 

“Is Ir not the fact that Indii k dally becoming more 
difficult to govern, more subniissive certainly as regards 
^ilftyisiaA Wt m«e cjck^ m its ftrofimfls iw 

good, precise and politic Goveramest 7 It seems to me 
a man must be very unobservant who does not perceive 
that a time is near at hand wbea either the duties of the 
Government of India must be ill>discbarged, or their 
sphere must be contracted. Tiie present opportunity seems 
to me an excellent one for making timely provision gainst 
an inevitable future by concedirg comparative independence 
to a province which, after all, frtan the very necessity of 
the case is even now pretty much left to itself'', 
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specially legislative and financial, of the government 
under public scrutiny, so that the Government 
might be able to know the public feeling before 
discontent flared up into open revolt. Also it was 
considered desirable to associate Indians with the 
administration with a view to train them for the 
ultimate, though distant, purpose of governing 
themselves, “the end and object of our (British) 
connection with that country."* It could not be 
conceived that they should be given at that time any 
share in, or influence over, the complexities of Central 
administration. The only field for experimentation 
was the Local Government or municipal 
administration. When the proposal for the 
reconstitution of Legislative Councils was being 
discussed in 1860 - 61 , the importance of the admission 
of independent members, European and Indian, was 
emphasised. There was “considerable difficulty’’ as 
Sir Charles Wood remarked, “in assembling at 
any one place, official and non-official persons from 
distant parts of India, who may bring to the Council 
of the Governor General the advantage of their 
knowledge of different parts of the country". But 
it was felt that the “grant of legislative powers to 
councils in other parts of India” would render “it 
less necessary to have such persons present" in the 
Supreme Council.® At the same time, opinion 
was expressed though was not adopted, that such 

’ Trevelyan’s Evidence, Q. 866 ; Select Commitlee on 
Indian Finance 1872-73. 

® Despatch from Secretary of State No. 14, 9 August 
1861. 
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local cotificils should discuss the "budget or 
apportionment of the funds annually assigned by 
the Supreme Government for expsaditace on police, 
education, public worics etc., etc.," that is they shcRild 
have the right of reviewing Local Government's 
expenditure and aiso be allowed “to lay on local 
taxes for local purposes.”* It may further be pointed 
out that before 1870 many schemes for financial 
decentralisation or local taxation did include provision 
for non*official control, howsoever nominal, either in 
the local bodies or in the local Legislative Council. 

The establishment of local Legislative Councils 
was the first step in the direction of decentralisation. 

But the question was tackled 
Schemes o( seriously only when the government 
Decentralisation, was faced with a serious financial 
crisis, and most of such discussions 
were "generated by financial necessities."^ A 
commencement was made with the deficits of 


J Minutes of Sir BacUc Frcrc, 16 March i860 and 29 
December, 1860. Also Minute by Mr, Laing dated 28 
January 1861: “Even as regards finance,! should look 
forward to the time when, after meeting Imperial charges 
by general taxation, Local Gomuments might be allowed 
to levy local taxes for local objects; and to apportion 
the sums allotted to them by the general budget, within 
certain limits as they thought most desirable. The 
revision of the general estimate sent up by each Presidency 
to the Central Goverum^t would also be a duly in which 
the local Councils might usefully assist." (A selection of 
Papers relating to the (mosUtution and Functions of the 
Indian Legislative Councib printftl for private use io 1886), 
2 Finiay. History of Provincial FinancialiArrangemcnts, 
para, ll. 
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1859-1862 and discussion was further carried 
on when the deficit recurred in 1866. The failure 
of relief measures in the Orissa famine also afforded 
occasion for considering the best form of 
government for Bengal, and opportunity was then 
taken to discuss the relations of the Presidency 
Governments with the Government of India. But 
the problem was not easy to solve. It was 
not possible to dissociate financial relations 
from the question of general central control. 
Prejudice, fear of innovation or exigencies of 
Imperial considerations, did not allow any radical 
change. 

When in 1868 this question was taken up the 
members of the Government of India as well as 
members of the India Council expressed their 
opinions. Excluding Sir F. Halliday who desired 
a return to the old conditions when the local 
Governors were left “to do their own work for 
themselves controlled wholly or chiefly in England,"' 
no one wished the abolition of the authority of 
the Governor General in Council. The main issue 
was how to continue “the two great objects" of 
maintaining “a great central authority" charged 
with “superintendence, direction and control of the 
whole civil and military government of India" and 
preserving “local efforts and local administration" 
necessary “for all lasting improvements in 
government and for the greatest development of 


^ Memorandum by Sir F. Balliday, 16 Pecember, 1867, 
(No. 2 P.P, 1868 Vol. 49.) 

F.14 
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the different and differing nationalities of India.” * 
Conservative statesmen who believed that the 
British Government in India was standing on the 
edge of a precipice, desired farther strengthening 
of the powers of the central authority or at least 
no change in the existing system. Whereas there 
were others who, being impressed by the altered 
situation, were prepared to relax control over the 
subordinate Governments, “for the purpose”, as 
Northcote pnt it “not of weakening, but of 
strengthening the Government of India,” He 
favoured this course because he thought it ” important 
for the interests of the people of the Presidencies 
which are likely to be better attended to,” and “for 
the sake of the Government of India, which is in 
danger of being overwhelmed with the constantly 
increasing mass of detail work consequent on its 
being charged with matters which might safely be 
left to the governments of the Presidencies.” ® 

Those who favoured loosening of control 
included besides the Secretary of State, Sir Battle 
Frere, Mr. Arbuthnot, Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Taylor, 
Sir John Strachey, Sir William Mansfield and 
Mr. Grey, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
They recommended a full government for Bengal 
and were in favour of withdrawal of the Government 
of India from a minute control over the details of 
local administration. Th^ considered it important 

1 Memotaodum by Sit Erskioe Perry (No. 13 P. P. 
1868 Vol. 49). 

from Northcote to Sir F, Currie 14 November, 

18o/. Ibid. 
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that the Government of India must confine itself 
to general supervision and determination of all-India 
affairs. In legislation, they desired the local 
legislatures to 'undertake all provincial legislation, 
the Supreme Council being concerned only with the 
general laws. Criticising the proposal by the India 
Office Comittee for the abolition of the Legislative 
Council of Bengal,' Mr. Grey argued that the 
time had come when the “natives of the Province and 
the English residents have a reasonable claim to be 
admitted to a share..., a larger share, in framing 
their Municipal laws, or the laws which are necessary 
for the ordinary purposes of domestic administration . 
He held that it was not possible to have any 
semblance of representative element in the Central 
Council and so that body must confine itself to 
“general legislation, such as codes of general 
substantive law, codes of judicial procedure and 
other laws suitable for general application", subjects 
to be “properly carried on by a purely official 
body". Moreover, he pointed out “it is possible 
to look forward to a time when a local legislature 
or some such consultative body as that just asked 
for by the British Indian Association, shall take 
part in regulating the expenditure of local itaxation. 
It is not possible, I think, that any agency of that 
sort can ever be usefully employed in connection 
with the General Budget of the Empire." He 
desired the Governor General’s Council to abstain 

' Report of the Special Committee of the India Council, 
14 November 1867. (P. P. 1868, Vol. 49) . 
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from local legislation and sQggested that the "North 
Wwt Province must have a council of its own, 
and the restrictions imposed by the Indian Council’s 
Act of 1861 on the discretion of Local Councils 
in local legislation should be waived aside". The 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal went to the length 
of suggesting that the Governor General in Council 
should be divested of all direct administration as 
in the case of the Chief Commissionerships, for 
that "leads the Government of India insensibly 
to interfere with the internal administration of 
the Lieutenant Governorshij^ to a greater extent 
than is necessary or desirable" He hoped to see 
"a more distinct and dehnite line established 
between the general snperintendence which a 
great central authority should exercise, and that 
freedom of executive authority which should be 
entrusted rnth confidence and generosity to Local 
Governments." He recommended also greater 
latitude in financial administration.^ 

One main consideration d these statesmen was 
to lighten the work of the Central Government so 
that it could, with greater ease and effect, execute 
.it? .faurJ:iftt> gsxffx?) Zhsy* 

realised that for the due discharge of its responsibility 
for military, political and other imperial interests 
it was necessary to delegate authority to the Local 
Governments in matters relating to internal 
administration. The course of administrative 


^ Mr. Grey’s Minute, 13 March 1868 (P,P. 1868 
Vol.49) 
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evolution had definitely marked off Imperial from 
Local or Provincial subjects. The advocates of 
the so called federalism based their proposals on 
this division. Chesney propounded a scheme in 
his “Indian Polity" by assigning Defence, Foreign 
and Political affairs, Imperial services like Post 
Office and Telegraph, as well as guaranteed 
Railways and Debt to the Central Government 
while leaving all other heads of public service to 
the Local Governments.^ 

With regard to general control over the provincial 
units, there were two views: first, that, as before 
1833, there should be three Presidency Governments, 
or if necessary one more should be added, which 
should be for all purposes in direct communication 
with the Secretary of Slate, and the Governor 
General being the head of one of the Governments 
should act merely as primus inter {»res,^ and second, 
that the general superintendence should vest in the 
Governor General who ''should be the sole authority" 
in India “responsible to the Secretary of State," 
and that “the Local Goveromeots should not have 
the right of direct correspondence with the Home 
Government." Sir W. Mansfield’s assent to 
"financial decentralisation" was contingent on this 


^ Chesney : Indian Pdity, Ch, HI. Chesney did not 
consider u federation oi independent stales feasible at the 
time, but was opposed to extreme centralisation and so 
proposed to make the Local Governments responsible for 
revenue and expenditure. 

* John Bright's speech, 24 June 1858 (Speeches, Vol, 
I] PP> 50-53) Also Halliday. Opdt. 
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priviJ^e beinj withdraijn from the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay.* There was a strong (eeling 
in the Government of India apinst the Presidency 
Governor approaching the Secretary oi State 
othenvise than throigb the Supreme Government as 
was the case with the other Local Governments.^ 

In respect of Saanck] control, also, 
decentralisation was st^gested as the chief remedy 
for the inharmonious refations between the Supreme 
and the Local Governments, and the dislocation of 
finance resslting in constant deheits.* Almost 
eveiyaoe was agreed that the Local Governments 
must he allowed some d^^on in settling their 
budget and managing dietr expenses, But diferent 
proposals were made to secure diis end. While some 
Fecommended a complete separation of local and 
oentcai finances, othets were preiared only to extend 
the limit of the sanctioimg power of the Local 
Governments in respect of the public works expenses 
and the entertainment of public establishments.^ 


^ MioQte by Mansfield, 24 Fdroa^, 1568 (P, P, Voi. 
49,1868) 

^ See Notes Ba^lei.. Dickeos and Mair in. Public 
Proceedings, 7 December 1867. Sir John Lawrence did 
not see mneb barm to that and was prepared to allow 
it to coQtioue. Mr. Taylor vas not opposed to it bat 
wanted mo^Scadon so that rd^ences on all important 
matters like Army, Finance, Foreign relations etc, should 
be made through the Goverameat of India. 

* Between 186{| and tS70, ttee were six deficit years 
and four surplus years. 

^SirC. Trevdymi dc, of the former and Lt, Col. 
Dickens and Mr, Mair b dieir Notes of die latter view 
'"'ibiic Pro, 7 December, 1867) 
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Also as a means of freeing the Local Governments 
from the annoyance of central scrutiny and veto on 
their expenditure, "the principle of transferring the 
power of local taxation to a limited extent to the 
different Local Governments” was officially put forth.* 
At the same time a more comprehensive sheme for 
the division of functions and the separation of the 
local from the central budget was discussed in the 
press and on the platform.* The advocates of this 
scheme had before them the model of the United 
States of America. They proposed that the Local 
Governments like the Stat^ in the other Hemisphere 
should own the revenues collected within their 
territories. But as the Central Government would 
manage the army, the diplomatic service and the 
debt, contributions should be made to that authority 
by the Local Governments out of their revenues for 
such general expenditure. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
one of the advocates of this policy, said that " the 
principle of apportionment would be that the cost 
of civil administration would be a first charge upon 
the revenues, and that the surplus of the different 
Local Administrations would be drawn upon pro rata 
for the expenses of the Army and the other services, 
under the immediate direction of the Supreme 


^ Sir Stafford Nortbcofe's speech in the House of 
Commons, 12 August 1867. Such schemes were proposed 
by Messrs, Wilson, Laiog and Massey (Financial Statements 
1860, 1861.2, 18&2-3, 1867-8}. 

^ Proceedings of the Bombay Association (Tracts. I, 
0. L. Vol. 512), Proceedings of the East India Association, 
1870 : George Campbell : The Capital of India 1865 (Tracts 
Vol. 503) etc. 
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Government."* Also that “ the Supreme 
Government and the Local Government would each 
make up an annual Budget of its own, which would 
be fully discussed In their respective Councils," bat 
the whole might be compiled in one by the Supreme 
Government and submitted to the " Home 
Government" with the latter’s remarks. This 
scheme was taken up by the Bombay Presidency 
Association which su^^ted it as a method of 
providing “a check in India against unnecessary 
increase of taxation and expenditure" and of 
giving ‘‘to the represoitatives of different classes 
of Her Majesty's subjects an effective voice in the 
imposition of taxes, the disposal of revenues, and 
enactment of laws*"^ A similar plan was outlined 
by the "Hindu Patriot," an Indian Journal of 
Bengah* 


^ Trevelyan’s Paper read before East India Association 
in 1870. 

^ Mr. Nocowzjee Furdrujee's letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
London 21 December, 1870. (Minutes and Proceedings ol 
of the Tbird Annual Gcoeral Meeting of Ibe Bombay 
tesiRinf(ron,'b'&Cidoer,''iVA,i>.W^ 

^ Quoted by R. Koight in "Decentralization of 
the Finances of India (1871) p, 8, "Our plan of 
decentralization is this'~we would separate all the imperial 
charges from the local budgets and exact o percentage as 
a sort of tribute from the l^cal Governments for the 
defrayal irf imperial expenditure. This percentage the 
Local Government should be required to make a 
first charge upon their respective tevenuK, and any 
surplus should be applied to its own benefit” (Hindu 
Patriot). 
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The Government of India too, was not idle. 
Being faced with the recurring deficits, the snccessive 
Financial Members of the Governor 
rfFTn bTc i General’s Council, considered the 
Decentralisation best means of relieving the central 
discussed by the exchequer by throwing a part of the 
into™™”* burden on the Local Governments 
or the local bodies. Without in 
any way diminishing the supreme control by the 
Government of India, they desired to minimise the 
occasions of conflict with the Presidency Governments 
and to tap sources of taxation which were sealed 
to the central authority. Starting from the proposal 
of Mr. Wilson for an income-tax of one per 
cent for strictly local purposes, in the appropriation 
of which the municipalities might have a voice,' we 
come to the more definite scheme of Mr. Laing for 
making over to the Local Governments certain 
objects for local taxation to meet local expenditure.* 
He was convinced that the means for the internal 
development of the country could not be provided 
for from the central treasury, and so at a time when 
“ Imperial allotment to the Local Governments " 
for public works had to be curtailed, he decided to 
give them “ powers of local taxation " by which they 
might be able to raise the residue. These taxes were 
such as were inappropriate for general and uniform 


t Provincial and Local Finance. Synopsis of Schemes 
1861—1872, p. 1. Financial Statement 1860. 

* Circular Letter, March 1861 to Local Governments! 
also Financial Statement, 27 April 1861, 

F. 15 
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plan was not pursued further, for with' the return 
of solvency, the need which had stimulated thoughts 
of economy was over. But the prosperity was very 
temporary. In 1866 again the budget showed a 
deficit, which recurred in succeeding years. Mr. 
Massey who was then the Financial Member, took 
up the question anew and formulated a scheme by 
which Local Governments were required to take over 
Hs. 1,20,00,000 of imperial expenditure and then raise 
revenue by local taxation to meet it. The heads of 
charges proposed to be transferred for the purpose 
were Education, Police, Jails and Public Works, to 
be met out of the revenue from license tax, house tax, 
octroi and a succession duty*' He desired that the 
Local Governments should determine their own 
expenditure, so far as it concerned merely local 
objects and that they should provide “ the ways and 
means for themselves.”* 

Howsoever landable the spirit behind the 
proposal might have been, it could not secure the 
approval of the Local Governments, as it fell 
far short of their expectations and was considered 
to be less liberal than the plan of Mr. Laing.* 

^ Circular Letter (Finance} to Local Governments 
21 Feb. 1866. 

* Financial statement 1867*8. 

^ Bengal Government replied that Proviaclai taxation 
should be bad recourse to oot for the relief of Imperial 
finance but for the internal deralopment of the country. 
(Letter dated 8 March 1866). The N. W. P. Government 
thought that the distribution of imperial charges was not 
fair and did not favour transfer of imperial charges to 
local account unless the local liability was clearly 
established and admitted (Letttf dated 8tb March, 1866). 
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Mr. Massey submitted a modified scheme in 
January 1867 for the transfer to Local 
Governments of a few heads of charge exclusively 
of a locaK character amounting in the aggregate 
to Rs. 80,00,000, accompanied by a license 
tax, That was assented to as an experimental 
measure but was postponed on account of the 
state of the finances'. A larger scheme, however, 
was soon developed in a Note by Colonel 
R. Stracbey, and was placed before the Government 
of India for consideration by the Financial Member. 
“The main object" of this revised project “was 
to limit the expenditure under several heads, 
specially under the control of the Local 
Governments which exhibited a constant tendency 
to Increase owing to the Government of India 
being practically unable to resist the demands 
or control the expenditure administered by the 
Local Governments. This was to be attained 
by creating a sense of financial responsibility in 
the Local Governments. The method proposed 
was to make over to the control of the Local 
Governments certain beads of charge, which were 
at first to be 'Jails, ‘Registration, Stationery and 
Printing, a portion of Police, Education, Medical 

Bombay first compared it with that of Mr. Laing’s project, 
and conclnded that where the earlier one contemplated 
new local taxation for fresh expenditure, Mr. Massey 
proposed it in relief of existing Imperial expenditure. 
(Letter dated 25 Nuveml^i 1866} M<idras Government 
thought the plan was not practicable (Letter 20 March, 
1866). 

\ Mr. Massey’s Minute, 7 September 1867. 
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and Miscellaneous, and certain Public Works 
charges, together with the charges of collection 
of the revenues to be transfened. To meet these 
charges revenues under the following heads were 
to be transferred— Law and Justice, Police, 
Education, Miscellaneous and Public Works, and 
a share of Land Revenue, Income Tax and 
License Tax. The revenue and expenditure to 
be transferred were intended to be nearly equal 
in amount at the time of transfer; and the 
amount of revenue transferred was to be a final 
adjustment of the claims of the Local 
Governments for the transferred charges, any 
increase of charge was to be met by the Local 
Government either by retrenchment under some 
other head, by increase of the transferred revenue, 
or from local resources.”* 

The intention of Colonel Strachey was to place 
“the entire responsibility of managing the local 
revenues and expenditure” on the Local Governments® . 
He contemplated a change “of a much more organic 
character" as compared to the earlier proposals which 
transferred simply the local charges to the Local 
Governments for the relief of the central exchequer. 
That he even envisaged the eventual establishment of 
a modified form of federation in India seems likely 
from the follomng extract from his note : 

“The end to be aimed at by the Government 
of India should be to divest itself of all 

* Finlay. Provl. Financial Arrangements, p. 7. 

• Note by Col. Strachey, 17 August 1867. (Extracts 
in Finlay). 
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detailed concern with all those items of 
expenditure which pertain to the branches of the 
administration, the details of which it cannot, 
in fact, control. Thus I should conceive that the 
hnancia! position of the central anthority should 
by degrees be brought to assimilate generally to 
that of the United States Central Government; 
though of course a power of supervision and 
control of a general nature must continue to be 
exercised over the finances of the separate local 
Administrations which has no existence in the 
case of America."* 

The scheme was thoroughly discussed in the 
Governor General’s Council. Mr. Maine welcomed 
it as a means of checking the extravagance of 
the Provincial Governmeute, and of applying 
brakes to the warlike propereities of the Central 
Government.® Sir William Mansfiled gave his 
approval also as the scheme by making "the 
Local Governments partners in the great joint 
stock of Indian Finances” would generate motives 
for economy in them.® It ^vas supported by 
other members also, but the Viceroy and Sir 
Henry Durand opposed it On beii^ circulated to 
the Provincial Governmwils it was cordially 
approved by all the j^omces except Madras as 
a step in the right direction. “The Government 
of Madras regarded the proposal as of too partial 


‘ Strachey’s Note 17 AugiBt 1867. (Finlay). 
® Maine’s Minute, 13 September 1867. 

® Minute by Mansfield, 17 October 1867, 
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and inconclusive a character to justify a disturbance 
of the existing system of financial administration.^ 
The Board of Revenue there and Mr. Arbuthnot, 
then a member of the Executive Council, were for 
more complete decentralisation, such as might leave 
the residue of the revenues of the province at the 
disposal of the Local Government after deducting the 
annual contribution to the Government of India for 
central services.^ In England also the response 
was favourable, and the Secretary of State for 
India as well as some members of the House of 
Commons w.eiw)med it* But the opposition of 
Sir John Laiwrence, Sir Henry Durand and Lord 
Napier prevented'its acceptance,* 

These proposals for leaving greater responsibility 
to the Provincial Governments, whether in respect 
of administrative or financial matters, had their 
origin in the desire to secure harmony in the relations 
between the Supreme and the subordinate 
Governments, to afford relief to the former, and 
were “advocated in the interests of economy, plenty 
and equity,”® Decentralisation in some degree was 
the keynote of all the schemes, though a few would 
go to the length of establishing a sort of federation 


^ Baunerji, p. 48. Thomas: Federal Ficauce in India, 

pp, 160—1, 

* The Secretary of the Board of Revenue's letter to 
Local Government, dated 27tb January 1868. 

^ Debate on East India Accounts, 12 August 1867, 
specially Northcote’s Speech* Hansard Vol. 189. p. 1406. 

* Finlay, para 8. See Thomas: Federal Finance, pp. 
162--4 for their views, ’ 

^ Ambedkar, Chapter IL 
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in India. The attack on them was made on the 
ground of practicability and expediency. Also, it was 
asserted by the other side that the evli of over* 
centralisation which had been so vociferously 
complained of, did not exist in fact.* And even if 
that was partially so, it was inevitable and essential. 
In one of his minutes, while discussing the proposed 
projects of financial decentralisation, Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand gave clear expression to this 
view.^ He regretted the lack of firmness in the 
Secretary of State in supporting the Government 
of India, and attributed to it the insubordination of 
the Government of Bombay as well as the complaints 
of interference which were so often beard in the 
Presidencies. He desired a strengthening of the 
authority of the Government of India so that its 
supervision might be real. He doubted the wisdom 
of delegating financial powem to the Local 
Governments for that without securing the ends so 
fondly cherished by the advocates of this view, 
would curtail the "power of the Supreme Government 
in the adaptation of expenditure to real requirements” 
to the extent that it would be '^'iess and less able to 
meet great emergencies” and “the reality of its 
power will evaporate". That the measure would 
either repress the suppts^ warlike aggressiveness of 
the Government of India or would lead to harmonious 


* See Kotes by Muir, Dickens and Bayley aud the 
Minutes of Durand and Lawrence. Public Proceedings 
7 December 1867. 

^ Minute, dated 7 October 1867, Pub, Pro. 28 Feb. 
1868 No. 154, 
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Before describing the first definite measures 
towards provincial responsibility, 
Criticism ol the necessary to examine the 

vsnons schemes. , , * j v 

varions schemes stretched above 

which aimed at removing the existing evils. One 
evil, as we have seen, was the jealousy of the 
Provincial Governments towards the controlling 
authority ol the Government of India, Another was 
the uncertainty of the Indian finance owing to lack 
of economy and responsibility in the Loral 
Governments, One remedy suggested was the 
separation of the budgets, the grant of the right ol 
taxation to the Local Governments and the 
withdrawal of interference by the Government of 
India with their local concerns. Their aim was to 
establish a federation of provincial states ultimately. 
The very boldness of the project bad a fascination 
for some, both at that time and later on. There is 
no doubt that it was a comprehensive scheme 
pregnant with great potentialities in the future. 
But it was wholly unsuited to the existing conditions. 
Theoretically, too, it was unsound. Federation 
presumes the existence of sovereign states which ace 
accountable to no one outside. Gut the case was 
different in India in the sixties of the last century. 
The Parliament of England was the sovereign and 
all the governments in India, whether Central or 
Local, were responsible to it. There was no vestige 
ol representative institutions in the provinces, and 
the executive was in no way responsible to the people 
there. Autonomous states could not be said to exist. 
As such, a fundamental condition of federation was 
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Central Government, Ac projected federation would 
have been an anomaly, for the federal government 
should have been boA a local as we!) as a central 
government simultaneously. Finally, so soon after 
the Mutiny when the situation was still uncertain 
both inside the country and beyond the frontier, the 
Government of India could not agree to any legal 
and permanent partition of the revenues and 
expenditure of India whidi miglit make it difficult 
for the Central Government to concentrate all the 
resources of the state on the object at stake in an 
emergency It was too ^rly, therefore, for the 
establishment of the autonomous provincial 
administrations grouped m a federation. 

The immediate problem was to concede greater 
liberty to the Local Govcmmenls m the management 
of the details of their administraiion, and to grant 
them a credit lor their expenditure within which 
they could be left uncontrolled. This was in fact 
what Aey demanded. Also, there was pressing 
need for economy which it was felt could not be 
possible without entrusting some responsibility to 
the Local Governinents. All these needs could be 
met by the proposals of I^aing or Massey without 
having recourse to the extreme measure of divesting 
the Government of India of its financial and 
administrative supremacy. But the former of these 
provided only for an increase of taxation by resort 
to fresh local sources without awarding any incentive 
for economy, the result of which would have 
naturally been an increase <rf burden on Ae people. 
The latter scheme in its revised form went so far 
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as to create a suspicion that a separation of revenue 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments 
was intended, hence it met with a determined 
opposition. These earlier projects overshot the 
mark, What was needed at this stage was the 
grant of a moderate measure of responsibility to 
the Local Governraeots which would give them a 
motive for adjusting their growing expenses within 
the available means. Also that they should be 
given a restricted power of raising local taxes to 
meet local expenditure and thns give relief to the 
Central exchequer. 

When Lord Mayo assumed the Governor 
Generalship, the controversy was over, but not so 
the financial trouble. He bad 
Lord Mayo's bgfgjg him the prospect of a huge 
Reform. deficit, to meet which he adopted 

“the unusual procedure of addition 
to taxation, in the midst of the fiscal year."* Also 
the Local Governments were asked to make efforts 
to reduce expenditure without affecting efficiency.® 
Tha VwwQij wM that the Bidget mst 
be regarded as final. But even then the outlook 
was gloomy. Lord Mayo realised that a stage of 

I financial disorganisation had been reached which 

1 required radical change. Analysing the causes of 

I the existing situation he came to the conclusion that 

ft 

. I Ambedkac, p. 53. 

^ ® Circular letter to Local Governments (Financial Pro. 

« No. 34, 13 May 1869). • Hunter t Mayo, Vol. II, pp. 27-28. 

I 8 Hunter : Mayo, Vol, II, pp. 28-30, Personal note by 
Mayc^ 21 July 1869. 
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the greatest necessity of the time was to make the 
Local Governments responsible for a part of the 
public expenditure, and to this purpose he directed 
his efforts.^ 

The first hint of the coming changes was 
given to the Provincial Governments in February 
1870 when some of them were told that the 
reduction of the grant for roads from Rs. 1,236,000 
to Rs. 850,000 was not a temporary measure but part 
of a settled policy, and so they might provide 
themselves from local sources with the “funds for the 
purpose of local roads, which could no longer be 
constracted from imperial grants."”. Meanwhile 
the opposition of a section of the people had made 
the continuance of the Income Tax undesirable, 
for which reason the Government of India had 
to devise means to make good the loss accruing 
thereby. A discussion, which nltimately shaped 
Lord Mayo’s measures, started in June 1870, and 
like the previous ones was "generated by financial 
necessities."' Sit Richard Temple pointed out 
the need for finding ten million rupees and 
"suggested that some heads of expenditure should 
be removed from the Imperial budget and made 
over to the Local Governments, who would be 
left to meet the funds by local taxation."* While 


' Hunter, II pp. 40.41. 

® H.D. Circular 21 Feb. 1870 j Finlay, para 9. 

® Finlay, para 11. 

* He propmed Jails, Education, Roads and Police, 
four heads for the purpose. Minute, 23 June 1870: 
Finaly, para II. 
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agreeing with the principle of the proposal,' 
Strachey wanted the “responsibility and control 
of the Local Governments, as regards the details 
of their expenditure" to be increased. He was 
convinced that if “the Local Governments were 
freed from the trammels of the present irrational 
and irritating, and most extravagant system of 
financial control" there would be every desire 
on their part “to cooperate with the Government 
of India in the enforcement of a reasonable 
■economy.' Lord Mayo considered the plan as 
conducive to economy, “to the avoidance of much 
administrative difliculty,” and as ieading to the 
institution “in various parts of the Empire of 
something in the shape of Self-Government" which 
“will eventually tend to associate more and more 
of the Natives of this country with ourselves in 
the conduct of public afl'airs.''* 

He detailed his scheme according to which, 
to meet a deficit of IJ million, one million was 
to be thrown on local resources by making over 
to the control of the Local Governments the 
charges under Jail, Edncation, Roads, Civil 
Buildings and Police. To meet the expenditure 
on these heads amounting to Rs. 4,514,000 he 
“proposed to transfer the excise receipts of over two 
millions and a lump assignment of Rs. 1,500,000, 
leaving the Local Governments to find the 
remaining million.” The Viceroy desired, 

* Straohey’s Minute 15 July 1870 ; Finlay, extracts, 

2 Mayo's Minute July 1870 ; Finlay, extracts 
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nevertheless, to maintain stringent control on police 
administration, as ivell as to retain “control of a 
general character.., over the whole levy of local 
taxation."^ 

The Viceroy's Council was agreeable to the 
scheme® and so it was referred to the Local 
Governments.® They were generally favourable to 
the proposals. But the Madras Government wanted 
the inclusion of more heads of expenditure in the 
arrangement so that the reductions made could be 
spread over more services.'* By that means the 
GovernoMn-Council believed the Local Governments 
would be entrusted with “ larger powers of control 
and more definite responsibility in the management 
of the principal branches of expenditure.” He 
suggested also the delegation of power to the Local 

^ Fiolay, para 15. 

^ Sir H. B. Ellis approved of the scheme if there be no 
reduciioa in the assignment under these items. (Minute 
22 July 1870). Finlay, para 14. 

® Letters were despatched to Local Governments 
between 17 and 24 August 1870. The letter to Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, No. 2933, 19 August 1870, and all 
letters were similar, gives a clear exposition of the proposals. 
(Public Proceedings, H. D 22 April 1871, No. 96*106) 

Suggestion for transferring Excise Revenues was 
dropped and the Departmental receipts were to be made 
over. The assignment was to be exactly equal to the net 
grant for the services minus one million. Also the 
advantages to be derived from It were described, 

* Proposed Uni Revenue, Excise, Salt, Admim'sSration 
of Law and Justice, Medical Establishments, Ecclesiastical, 
Minor Departments. Miscellaceous and Public Works 
ordinary, to be transferred. 
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Governments to create new posts and grant salaries 
to a limit of Rs. 250 per mensem.' The Chief 
Commissioner of Central Provinces went to the 
length of proposing that all the revenues should be 
credited to the Local Governments out of which they 
should contribute for the upkeep of the Central 
Government.* The replies of the Local Governments 
being generally_ satisfactory, the scheme was 
incorporated in the Resolution issued on 14th 
December 1870. 

The Resolution began by assigning reasons lor 
the contemplated change. It pointed out the 
inconvenience of the divorce of 
The Resolution responsibility for ways and means 
1 S 70 . from actual disbursement of the 

funds, which had in the past led 
to repeated conflicts and very often loss to public 
service. Then the dictum was laid down that “it 
is expedient that, as far as possible, the obligation 
to find the funds necessary for administrative 
improvement should rest upon the authority whose 
immediate duty it is to devise such measures." 
Hence the departments of Jails, Registration, Police, 
Education. Medical Services (except medical 
establishments). Printing, Roads, Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements, and Civil Buildings, which 


1 Letter from Madras to Government of Inda, Fin. 
Dept No. 398, 27 September 1870 (H. D. Public Pros. 
29 Oct. 1870, Nos. 5S-56). 

* Letter from C. P. to Government of India, Finance 
Department No. 2348.275, 20 September 1870 {Public 
H. D. Pros. April 22, 1871, Na 96.104). 
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were considered to be of a iocai character, were 
transferred to the control of the Local Governments, 
as the expenditure in them had shown a tendency 
to rise, and also because the Supreme Government 
did not either "understand fully the local 
requirements" or possess “the knowledge necessary 
to the 'successful development of local resources" to 
meet the growing charges in them. As the scheme 
had been adopted with a view to giving relief to 
the Imperial Exchequer, a hxed assignment less 
by a million than the budget provision for these heads 
in 1870-71 was made to the Local Governments, 
the balance to be provided either by retrenchment, 
re-distribution of expenditure or local taxation. The 
Local Governments were free to distribute the sum 
among the several departments at their discretion, 
and any savings made at the end of the year would 
not lapse to the Imperial revenues but would remain 
at their disposal. Separate budget estimates and 
accounts would be maintained for these services, 
which were to be known as “Provincial Services." 

Certain conditions were imposed so as “to restrict 
the powers of the Local Governments within the 
limits assigned by the Secretary of State to the 
powers of the Supreme Government of India 
itself I and so prevent a Local Government from 
embarrassing its neighbours by capricious or 
injudicious innovations.”* Otherwise the Local 

I Hunter Vol. pp. 54-35 

The financial control entrusted to the Local 
Government was subject to the following 
conditions v— 
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Governments were free to manage the administration 
and espenditure of the transferred services. It was 
hoped that “the additional powers of financial 
control" would “be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase of administrative responsibility." The 
Governor General in Council desired “to confine 
the interference of the Supreme Government in 
India in the administration of the “Provincial 
Services" to what is necesary for the discharge of 
that responsibility Which the Viceroy in Council 


I. Without the previous saoction of the Goveromeot 
of India— 

(1) No appointment could be created with a salary 
of more than Rs. 250 a month, and no addition 
could be made to the pay and allowances of any 
officer if they exceeded Rs. 250 a month. 

(2) No class or grade of officers could be created or 
abolished or the pay of any class or grade of 
officers be raised. 

(3) No addition could be made to the pay or 
allowances of any individual or class of officers, 
that would lead to increase in the emoluments of 
any public servants doing duty in the same 
province, whose pay would be charged to the 
•Imperial revenues. The Government of India 
reserved the right to forbid alterations in rates of 
pay or allowances wbidi, in its opinion would 
produce inconvenience in other provinces. 

(4) No moneys could be removed from the public 
treasuries for investment 

II. The Rules of the Suptenm Government in respect 
to leave, deputation and superannuation allowances 
should be observed, 

HI. Returns, accounts and estimates should be submitted 
lo the Supreme Goveroment in such forms and at 
such terms, ■ as might be prescribed. (Resolution 
No. 3334 , dated 14 December 1870.) 
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owes to the Queen and her responsible advisers, 
and for the purpose of securing adherence to the 
financial conditions now prescribed, and to the 
general policy of the Government of India.” 

It was mentioned that the procedure of the 
departments of Jails, Efigisttation and Police was 
"to a large extent governed by law", but there was no 
law on the subject of education. The policy of the 
Government, however, was "prescribed in despatches 
of the Secretary of State, the authority of which and 
of the rules sanctioned by the Government of India 
regarding giants-in-aid and other matters of general 
principle”, would not he affected by the Resolution, 

The Governor General in Council believed that 
the Resolution would "effect a wide change in Indian 
administration", that it would "produce greater care 
and economy", would introduce "an element of 
certainty into the fiscal system” and would “lead to 
more harmony in action and feeling between the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments.” The most 
important advantage which he hoped for was the 
application of "local interest, supendsion and care” 
to these subjects which would "afford opportunities 
for the development of self-government, for 
strengthening municipal institutions, and for the 
association of natives and Europeans to a greater 
extent in the administration of affairs”. He also 
desired that the provincial financial statement should 
where possible be made before the local Legislative 
Council. 

A copy of the Resolution was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with the remark that it would “effect 
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a most salutary reform in Indian administration.^ 
The Secretary of State approved the principles 
laid down by the Government of India, and desired 
the following objects to be kept in view in the 
administration of the transferred services ; "to secure 
the greatest degree of economy consistent with 
efSciency, to provide for the growing demands arising 
out of improved administration without materially 
increasing the burden of the people, and as far as 
possible, to secure the general concurrence of the 
local communities in the measures taken on their 
behalf.’’ He made it clear that the proposed 
arrangements were experimental and would, if 
necessary, be “subject to revision, either in principle 
or detail,"* The scheme came into force in April 
1871, and the budget for the year 1871-72 was 
framed accordingly. The scope and extent of the 
proposals were explained at a meeting of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor General.® It 
was the first concrete result of the discussions 
extending over more than twelve years, and became , 
the basis for further develop'meuts in the direction 
of what is known as 'Ptorhxial Sesponsibility,' 


’ Government of India's Financial Despatch No. 265 
of 14 December 1870. 

* Financial Despatch from Secretary of State No, 5923, 
February 1871. 

* See debate on Budget Estimate 1871. 



CHAPTER IV 

DECENTRALISATION IN ACTION 1870-1887. 

Lord Mayo's scheme for the delegation of 
financial authority to the Local 
Scheme- Governments became the starting 
bable effects. Po™t for subsequent progress in 
that direction. For the next few 
years the policy of the Government of India was 
to extend the powers, both administrative and 
financial, of the Local Governments as far as possible 
within the existing legal and constitutional system. 
That such extension could not go far proved 
effectively that nothing short of a fundamental 
alteration in the very principles of government 
in India could permit any considerable relaxation 
in the central control. The intention of the 
measures adopted in 1870 and later, in respect of 
financial arrangements could not be the establishment 
of autonomous provincial governments. They were 
merely administrative measures designed to reduce 
the work of the Central Government and to 
minimise the ohances of conflict with subordinate 
Governments. 

The Resolution of 1870 transferred financial 
control over eight services to the Provincial 
Governments; subject to the conditions stated earlier, 
which prevented the Local Governments from 
creating or abolishing any superior appointments, 
134 
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or any class or grade of officers, or from making 
any additions or alterations to the pay or 
allowances of officers that might affect the same 
class of officers in other provinces.' The Local 
Governments were not free to invest their money 
where they chose, and were subject to ail 
budgetary rules and restrictions.' A lump sum was 
fixed for expenditure upon the tranferred 
departments, and they were given liberty to 
distribute it at their discretion among the different 
objects under those heads, though an estimate had 
to be submitted.' The Local Governments 
could not raise any taxes without the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, could not 
increase the total charges on "Provincial Services” 
and could, make no other substantial alterations,' 
The only extension, therefore, in their financial 
powers was the possibility of transferring the 
funds under one head to another within the 
limits of the consolidated allotment, without the 
previous formal sanction of the Government of 
India. Thus Sir Charles Wingfield was right in 
stating that “not much increase of independent 
control was given."' 


t Resolution (Finance) 14 December 1870, para 21, 1 j 
Financial Statement, 1871.72. 

' Resolution 14 December 1870, para 21. 

' Ibid, para 18 and evidence of Sir Charles Wingfield, 
Ex-Chief Commissioner of Oudh, before the Select 
Committee on Indian Finance, 1872. Q 2101. 

* Sir John Stracbey': Observations on some questions 
of Indian Finance, 1873. p. 23 
' Evidence of Wingfieldt Q 2102, 
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With regard to the entertainment of public 
establishments and the grant of allmvances and 
saiaries, Sir Richard Temple, while explaining the 
scope of the Resolution in his financial statement 
enunciated the principle that "the regulation of 
salaries, of rates of pay, even the lowest of allowances 
and pecuniary privileges, must remain with the 
Supreme Government." He held that “strictness 
in this respect is essential", and so a check by the 
Government of India was indispensable to prevent 
excessive differences between one province and 
anotherwhich would lead to financial embarrassment." 
The Supreme Government did not part “with any 
of those powers which are needed for the preservation 
of financial order throughout India.’” No revenues, 
except the departmental receipts, were given to the 
Local Governments and thus what was conceded 
to them was only “control over certain allotted items 
of expenditure.'” Control of a general character was 
retained by the Government of India over the levy 
of local taxation. A measure of so partial a 
character perhaps hardly deserves the high sounding 
title of a “Decentralisation Scheme”, and we are 
informed by Strachey that the father of the scheme, 
Lprd Mayo, always protested against this phrase. 
The Viceroy was "opposed to the very idea of 
federalisation", and “to him the maintenance of the 
authority of the Central Government was of vital 


' Temple's Financial Statement 1871-72. 

® Wingfield. Hansard Debates February 24, 1871, 
pp. 902-6. 
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importance,’” There ms to be no disintegration 
either of finances or of administration. The 
Government of India did not relax any control which 
it could usefully exercise. To .a great extent thus, 
the Resolution systematised the practice which had 
developed recently and was in vogue at the time. 

However, the implication is not that the reform 
was either unnecessary or profitless. It served the 
purpose for which it ms adopted. While securing 
immediate relief to Imperial finances, it made for 
greater harmony and economy, generated by 
responsibility in public administration. Not only was 
the Government of India able to reduce its budget by 
a sum of Rs. 33,08,000 bnt it ms also relieved of 
“all prospective chargesjbeyond the reduced sum" 
granted to the Local Governments; and as the 
charges transferred were such as had shown a 
tendency to rise, the advantage to the Central 
Government ms considerable. A hope was at the 
same time expressed that the projected system 
would “ teach the people to take a practical share 
in provincial finance, and lead them up gradually 
towards a degree of local self-government,”" The 
procedure envisaged was the presentation of the 
provincial financial statement to the provincial 
Legislative Council and the formation of local 
committees comprised of non.ofilcials and officials, 
which would manage the expenditure on local objects 
like sanitation, roads etc." 

' Strachey’s Minute on Lord Mayo’s Administration, 
p. SI. s Financial statement 1871-72. 

" Resolution 14 December 1870, para 19 ; Lord Mayo’s 

F. 18 
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The inclusion of the scheme for local taxation 
with the delegation of financial powers to the 
Provincial Governments made it essential to 
associate the non-official element with the 
Government for one important concern at this time 
was to raise taxes without creating discontent among 
the people. Some statsemen clearly realised the 
need of this step. Sir William Muir, who was then 
the Lieutenant Governor of the North Western 
Provinces, demanded a Legislative Council for his 
province, for, as he wrote, “ if this Government is to 
be responsible for so large a local revenue, it should 
be armed with corresponding legislative power," He 
felt also that if the control by the Government of 
India were relaxed “over several departments 
especially involving questions of finance " control by 
a Legislative Council should be substituted.^ Others 
in England also were of the same opinion.^ 
Advanced Indian public opinion saw in the paragraph 
of the Resolution containing the pious hopes of the 
Viceroy the only redeeming feature of the proposal.® 

Memorandum dated 2 June 1871 and discussion on Madras 
letter (FioaocelNo. 147 dated 15 April 1871. (Papers 
relating to the Constitution and Fuactions of the Indian 
Z.eg(slative Couocils 1886, pp. 287'300}. 

^ Letter from N.W.P. to Government of India 
No. 1264 A, 15 September 1870 (H.D. E^bli'c Pro. 22 
Octobe 1870, No. 50), 

^ Sir Charles Wingfield, Snr Charles Trevelyan etc. 

® Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabba* 
Vol, IV. No. 4, 1881, p. 5. Mr. Ranade wrote in 1893, "it 
is in this light that the highest moral interest attaches in 
the history of the develc^ment of provincial finance.'* 
Ranade: A Note on the Decentralisation of Provincial 
Finance, 1894, 
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But these hopes did not materialise, The provincial 
financial statement was not regularly made before 
the Councils even where they existed, and no effort 
was made to increase the number of such Councils 
or to extend the non-official element in them. Any 
control by the representatives of the people over 
finance was out of the question, The scheme 
contemplated promoting local self-government by 
strengthening municipal institutions. But it was a 
vain hope because the domination of the ofiicials 
over these institutions failed to evoke the cooperation 
of the people. We cannot therefore pronounce a 
more favourable verdict upon the reform of 1870 
than to describe it as “ advautageous to the Imperial 
budget of British India.”^ 

The scheme was not without serious drawbacks, 
and these were pointed out by the Local Governments 
and at the Parliamentary enquiry 
in 1872-3.^ The first was that 
the assignment of Imperial revenue for provincial 
expenditure was based on the grants actually made 
in a year of financial stringency “when expenditure 
was low", and hence could not provide scope for the 


drawbacks. 


* Temple: Financial Statement 1871-72, 

® Madras letter (Finance) No. 398, dated 27 September 
I870j North Western Provinces letter No 1284A, 
IS September 1870 (Public Proceedings, October, 1870); 
Heports on the Plan of Asstgumeots for Provincial Service 
introduced by Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 14 December 
1870, (1873) containing the wws of the different Local 
Governments; Evidence befcR^ the Select Committee on 
Indian Finance 1872-3 spedally of Massey, Trevelyan and 
Wingfield. Debate in the House of Commons dated 24 
February 1871. (Hansard) 
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development of provincial services without recourse 
to fresh Jocal taxation.’ Secondly, the allotment 
of funds to the Local Governments was inequitable 
as it was not determined by the actual needs or 
resources of the various provinces, but was 
proportionate to the actual expenditure of the 
different governments.® Such a basis of allotment 
gave advantage to the clamorous governments in the 
past. It must be admitted, however, in fairness to 
the authors of the scheme that any attempt at 
equitable allocation of funds might have provoked 
so great a controversy that the whole project would 
have wrecked. Thirdly, objection was taken to the 
rigidity of the assignment, as offering no inducement 
to economy.® Further, Sir Charles Trevelyan feared 
that “no self-adjusting principle is provided 
between the services which have been transferred 
to the Local Governments, and those which 
have been retained by the Central Government 
or rather between the funds applicable to each.” 
There might be a deficit in one and a 


I Minute by Mr.Edeo, Chief Commissioner of British 
BxiTm& dated 23 March 1872. (Keports etc. p 15.) 

* Madras letter No. 45 dated 9 January 1873 
(Reports etc. p. 5lh Lord Napier's Minute dated 3 May 
1872 (Finlay, Extracts). 

® The Punjab Government objected to fixed assignments 
and desired that the allotments from the Imperial revenue 
should he fiuctuating (Letter No. 1542 of 3 December 
1872). Bnt North Western Provinces Government 
welcomed the arrangement as the appropriations for the 
provincial services would be secured against failure 
(N. W. P. Letter No. 2047A of 25 December 1872) 
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surplus in another. *‘That want of harmony, and 
want of mutual arrangement is a decisive objection.^” 

This last criticism of the Ez-Finance Minister 
ignored an essential feature of the scheme which 
aimed at separating provincial services and 
restricting the liability of the Central Government 
for expenditure on them to a fixed sum, for which 
reason there was no need for any automatic 
adjustment between the transferred and the other 
departments. Finally, the provisions about raising 
local taxes by the Lo«»l Governments laid the 
scheme open to the charge of being burdensome to 
the people. The Government denied that local 
taxation had increased directly owing to the new 
scheme, But though it is very difficult to disprove 
that statement, it is a fact that substantial additions 
were made at the time to the local rates in Bombay 
and other provinces. Lord Mayo’s Government was 
distinctly in favour of this method of raising revenue.^ 
The local administrators tried to compensate for 
the . reductions in the Imperial grant by new imposts, 
and thus that purpose of economy in expenditure for 
which the project was conceived was partly defeated. 

^ Trevelyan's Evidence, Q 856. 

^ £ 750000 per annom of fresh provincial taxation 
was imposed in various provinces (Financial Statement 
1872*73). Sir John Strachey’s statement seems quite 
reasonable; that there was no direct connection between 
fresh local taxation and the decentralisation scheme 
of 1870, and that Lord Mayo sanctioned local taxation 
to help the reduction of incometax as a lesser evil. 
(Observations on some qu^tions of Indian Finance 1873. 
p.l2); Evidence of Sir R. Strachey in 1872, Q, 6711; 
Hunter, Vol. II, p. 72. 
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Yet in spite of ail these defects, the reform met 
with SQCcess, as it eiimlnated, for the time being, 
“occasions for conflict between the Supreme and 
the Loca] Governments.”^ The Jatter reported 
unqualified success of the scheme, which they said 
had effected harmony, efficiency and in some 
provinces such economy as had not been possible 
before.® There was, at the same time, more 
certainty in Imperial floances, and the Government 
of India was able to shift its annoying burden on 
to the shoulders of the Local Governments. Lord 
Mayo “secured the equilibrium of the finances, 
but the burden was merely readjusted, not 
removed.*'® It is no wonder then that the measure 
did not evoke great enthusiasm among the people 
of the country for they could see no good to 

^ Mr. Chapman, Financial Secretary to Government 
of India, after ftur j-eafs* experience in working this 
measure, writes as follows “The reform thus introdaced 
has been thoroughly successful •.>it is now generally 
acknowledged that its effects have been to promote a 
good understsnding between the Supreme and the Local 
Governmentsj to increase tbe interests of the latter 
Governments in their work; to enlarge their power to do 
good; and to relieve the Imperial ex'chequer from an old 
class of urgent demand. These results have been 
obtoined without sacrifice of ibe authority and dignity 
of the Government of India, and without any tendency 
to financial disintegration.” Hunter, Vol. II, p. 61; 
Bengal letter No. 5309 (revenue) dated 14 December 
1572. 

8 Letters of tbe Lotel Governments in tbe Government 
selecUon entitled “Reports on the Plan of Assignments 
for Provl. Servises iutroduted by Lord Mayo.” For a 
summary see Baonerjf pp. $2^5. 

® Hunter, Vol. II, p. 73 . 
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liemselves. Nor could tie federalists be zealous 
about it as the scheme was of too partial and 
imperfect a character, though some of them 
recognised that the beginning was in the tight 
direction. 

The Local Governments were given freedom 
only in respect of some details of administratioa 
The general control by the Government of India 
remained intact, and the statement that the 
Governor General in Council would exercise it 
only in so far as was necessary for the discharge 
of his responsibility to the Queen and the Parliament, 
or for securing adherence to the general policy of 
the Government of India, affirmed this in clear 
terms.' In fact any measure howsoever trivial 
may involve the interposition of the Supreme 
Government under one or other of these two 
conditions. Nevertheless, in the existing constitution 
of British India the project, though narrow, 
commenced the process of solving the thorny question 
of the relations between the Supreme and the 
subordinate Governments.” 

Before the scheme could actually come into 
operation the Government of India 
Directions in added a few minor heads to the 
c^'db'reSer ss™'® transferred, and 

ded. made additions to the allotments 


1 Resolution of 14 December 1870, para 25 

2 StradJey wrote “The object at which the Govemineiit 
aimed in introducing the new system of proviticiSl 
assigaments wasvto make better practical arraugemeuts for 
meeting actuailj^ existing charges” (Minute 27 July 1872) 
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as welL* Its working however revealed the 
direction in which future extension was possible. 
In their reports on the resalts of the operations 
of 1871, the Local Governments dwelt on this 
subject. They asked that more departments might 
be transferred to their control and that a share 
of Imperial revennes might be assigned to them 
instead of a lump sum. The Madras Government 
had given a list of such subjects in 1870 which 
included all matters of provincial administration.* 
The Lieutenant Governor of the North Western 
Provinces was “of opinion that ail the services 
provinciaily administered might advantageously be 
treated upon the same principle,” and especially 
desired the transfer of Forest and Irrigation*. 


^ Resolutioe of the Govo'nQieQl of India. Pm. Dept. 
20 March 1871. 

. Transferred the charge for (I) Petty Cooatniclioa 
and Repair of Civil Buildings, except the Opium 
Department in Bengal and the Salt Department 
outside it, and (2) all medical services other than the 
consolidated pay of medical officers. Also all travelling 
allowances and the charges for (a) salaries of medical 
officers of medical collies;, central jails and Innafic 
asylums at the Presidency Towns (b) extra allowances to 
medical officers for the medical charge of lonatic 
asylums in the mufassil, aud for the executive charge 
of jails, (c) Sub Assistant Surgeons and apothecaries, 
employed in other than the civil medical charge of the 
Sudder Stations of Districts and all other subordinate 
medical establishments. 


* ftfadras letter Fin. Dept. No, 398 of 27 Sept. 1870 
and No. 45 of 9 January 1873. 

® N. W. P. Letters No. 2047A of 25 December 1872 
and No. 764A of ll May 1872. 
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The Bengal Government also recommended that 
Judicial, Revenue and Executive Services should be 
provincialised.* At the same time, some of the 
Local Governments felt that for the success of the 
measure some revenues should be transferred 
to the Local Governments, The Bengal 
Government suggested Income-Tax, Stamps and 
Court Fees for the'purpose, as well as a percentage 
of the other revenues.* The Punjab Government 
desired one-sixth of all Imperial revenues collected 
in the province to be given to it as its share 
in place of a Hxed annual assignment*, It was 
claimed that the fluctuatii^ allotments would 
afford better means for local expenditnre, and 
would obviate the need for local taxation. Also, 
the Government of India would gain thereby as 
the local officers would have an interest in increasing 
the output of all revenues, local as well as Imperial. 
The Local Governments hoped that the proposed 
arrangement would materially improve the scheme 
and would give them more scope for administrative 
freedom. They also complained of the iliiberality of 
the restrictions on their financial and administrative 
powers and desired greater relaxation of 
administrative control by the Government of India. 
The conditions particularised in para 21 of the 
Resolution of 14 Peceraber 1870 and especially Rules 
1 and 2 relating to the creation of new offices, it was 

1 Becgal Letter No. S309 Rev. of 14 Dec. 1872 

3 Ibid 

3 Punjab Letter No. 125 of 16 Feb. 1871. Same demand 
was reiterated In Letter No, 1542 of 3 December 1872, 

F. 19 
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said, unnecessarily hampered the independent action 
of the Local Governments. 

The lines for future development being thus 
indicated, Sir John Strachey formulated a plan 
in 1872 by which the principle of 
Extension Loj-^ Mayo’s Resolution could be 
1877-1882. ..... n 1 

extended to the revenues as well/ 

But as there was no pressing financial necessity at 
the time, it was shelved and nothing was heard of 
it before 1877. The intervening years saw two 
severe famines, as well as the beginning of the period 
of fall in the exchange. Though the Government 
was able to pay its way by relegating expenditure 
on famine and unproductive public works to the 
loan account, it was clear that the finances were not 
in a sound condition.^ There was need for making 
provision for famine expenditure and unproductive 
public works out of the ordinary revenues and 
so Lord Northbrook's Government decided to 
maintain for the future a considerable surplus of 
income over ordinary expenditure.^ There were 
other demands too, specially for administrative 
improvements, and for the abolition of the import 
duty on cotton goods, promised by the Secretary 
of State; and these required strengthening of the 
revenues. Only three means were open by which 
the financial position could be bettered, namely, 
’’ fresh taxation, reduction of expenditure, or increased 

^ Strachey's Minute dated 27 July 1872 ; Finlay, para 
28; Financial Statement 1877-78. 

* Financial Statement 1875-76 and 1877-78. 

* Financial Statement 1877-78. 
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productiveness of the existing sources of revenue, 
or a combination of these means." The Government 
of India was reluctant to resort to the first as a 
general Imperial taxation provoked discontent, and 
the second was not possible for the increase in 
military expenditure was not within the control of 
the Government of India. The only alternative left 
was the third. The administration of revenues and 
civil expenditure was carried on by the Provincial 
Governments, which alone, it was hoped, by greater 
energy, better supervision and closer interest could 
make existing revenues yield more.^ 

Sir John Strachey, then the Financial Member, 
believed that such good administration would be 
possible only when the Local Governments and their 
officers “ have a direct, and so to speak, a personal 
interest in efficient management,” that is, when they 
would feel that " good administration of the excise 
and stamps and other branches of revenue will give 
to them, and not only to the Government of India, 
increased income and increased means of carrying 
out the improvements which they have at heart.” 
He was confident that “ the local authorities take 
little interest in looking after the financial affairs of 
that abstraction, the Supreme Government." For 
.these reasons the Governor General in Council 
decided to apply the principle of decentralisation 
to selected items of revenue as well,^ 


* Financial Statement, 1877-78 

^ See Financial Statement 1877-78 for the details and 
principles of the new settlement. 
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Owing to the famine in Madras and Bombay, 
it was not thought proper to make any fresh 
settlement with them immediately. But arrangements 
were made in 1877 with the Governments of Oudh, 
North Western Provinces and Bengal by which some 
heads of revenue (ea^ise, stamps, law and justice) and 
the entire provincial expenditure were made over to 
them after reserving "as Imperial only those subjects 
which for some particular reason it was inconvenient 
to transfer to provincial management and 
responsibility,"* The transferred revenues and 
expenditure were calculated on the Bgures of the 
year 1877*78' A retrenchment from total expenditure 
in each case was secured. But as the "normal 
estimated yield of the ceded revenues fell short 
of the requirements," an “ adjusting assignment " for 
each province was fixed for a limited period out of 
the reserved Imperial revenues. If the Local 
Government spent less than that sum in a year, 
the difference was to be added to its balance, while 
any increase above that sum was to be deducted 
from that balance. The settlement with the North 
Western Provinces was for two yeare, but with 
Bengal for five ycar^ after which it was to be 
revised so as to enable the Supreme Government 
to share in any growth of revenues during the period. 
It was extended also to the other Local Governments 


* Letter to Bengal No. 1899 Fin, 29 March 1877. 
Land revenue, Admudstration, Law and Justice and 
Mfecellaceous were the additional heads oi expenditure 
which were transferred to N. W. P. Government. (Finlay 
para 2 .) 
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except Madras, which refused to have it if it 
involved retrenchment or advantage to the Central 
Government.^ 

The Governments of Battoa and Assam entered 
into the new scheme is W9. lo their case no 
retrenchment was made and the settlement was 
for five years. But “ the new feature in these two 
contracts was that the eqnilibrtam between the 
provincial revenue and expenditure was secured, not 
by the grant of a lump assignment to make good 
the difference between the expenditure and revenue 
made provincial, but by the grant of a share in 
the reserved Imperial revenues.” lo other respects 
they were similar to the others.* At the same time 
some Local Governments were made responsible 
for their productive public works, the money for 
which was advanced by the Central Government, 
but the interest and expense were to be charged 
to the former.® 

The agreements made in 1877 were to terminate 
in March 1882. The Local Governments had 
availed themselves freely of their resources under 
Ihe jii^wjysitp.miifjinaru'rf? .(raird 

insufficient in many cases, and demands were 
made on the Government of India for separate 
consideration.^ In order to “secure an early 

^ Finlay, para 36. 

® Finaly, para 38 ) Resolution (Piaaoce) Mo. 1488 
dated 26 March W9. 

® Finlay, para 37 ; Financial Statement 1878-1879, 
Finance Committee Report 1886, VoL I, p, 12. 

^ Financia) Statement 1882-83. 
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establishment of the decentralisation system in all 
the provinces on a uniform and extended basis/' 
the Government of India decided to have a general 
revision in 1882,^ The Resolutions of 30 September 
1881 and 17 January 1882 explained the main 
features of the new general contract. It was agreed 
that the principle of the settlement with Burma 
should be applied to the whole of India,® The 
entire held of the revenues and expenditure of India 
was ciassided in three divisions, wholly Imperial 
wholly Provincial, and Joint ur Divided. Certain 
heads of revenue and expenditure, “ as few in number 
as possible, wholly or with minute local exceptions 
only, were reserved as Imperial ; others were divided 
in proportions for the most part equal between 
Imperial and Provincial, the rest were wholly, or 
with minute local exceptions only, made Provincial;" 
The balance of revenues and charges which were thus 
made over to the Local Governments, being against 
them, this was rectified in each case by the grant of 
a fixed percentage on its Land Revenue (otherwise 
reserved as Imperial), except in the case of Burma 
where the rice export duty and salt revenue were 
drawn upon for the par(K)se. Consolidated allotments 
to secure equilibrium in the provincial budgets were 
discontinued, and thus greater elasticity .was provided 
in them. The contract was made for five years, 
at the end of which period it was to be subject “ to 
any revision which the wants of Imperial revenues 

^ Resolution No. 3353, 30 Sept. 1881. 

^ Resolution, 30 Sept. 1881 
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or the needs of other provinces might render 
expedient.”* Also the relations of the Supreme 
and Local Governments “in respect to war and 
famine " were clearly defined. It was laid down 
that in case of famine, the Local Government could 
not expect any assistance from the Imperial revenues 
unless its own available resources were completely 
exhausted. In the case of war, the Government of 
India declared “ that it will make no demand on 
the Provincial Governments except in the case 
of disaster so abnormal as to exhaust the Imperial 
reserves and resources, and to necessitate the 
suspension of the entire machinery of public 
improvement throughout the Empire.”® 

By these means a sort of finality was given to 
the contracts for a limited period. The creation of 
the head “Divided” was a new feature in these 
arrangements. The quinquennial contracts thus 
established remained the basis of financial relations 
between the Central and the Local Governments 

^ Fiolay, para 41; Memoraodum on tbe Financial 
Administration of British India under Lord Ripon 1884 
(official Report) p. 18; Financial Statement 1882*3, paras» 
38-42. 

® Resolution (Finance) No.3353, 30 September 1881, 
paras 6*6, 

For Famine relief it was laid down that provincial 
ordinary revenues must be exhausted, 2/3 of tbe balance 
be drawn upon and 1/4 of tbe margin of provincialised 
income be spent, before tbe Government of India would 
step in (para 8), 

Regarding war, tbe Secretary of State desired to 
modify it to a necessity when no course but of extra-taxation 
which may be inexpedient was left (D^patcb 29 July 
1886;. 
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until the beginning of the next century. The first 
revision was made in 1887, when oyfing to the needs 
of the Supreme Government, some changes were 
effected in the " Divided Head " so as to increase 
its share of the revenues.^ On the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee,* appointed for the 
purpose, some retrenchments were secured in 
provincial expenditure which were taken into account 
in making the contract* 

This expansion of provincial finance was 
accompanied by a certain limitation of the powers of 
the Local Governments. In addition to the principal 
conditions of 1870, more were added in 1877 which 
had the effect of restricting their independent action 
and of securing proper supervision and control by 
the Government of India.* The new Rules, 
besides reaffirming the previous checks relating to 
creation of posts etc«, imposed fresh obligations 
respecting provincial estimates; and balances. Local 
Governments were forbidden to exhaust their balances 
in the Imperial treasury or to budget beyond the fnnds 
at their disposal.® They were bound to observe 
all the standing orders and rules of the Supreme 


1 Financial statement 1887-8, 

* Report of the Finance Committee 1886, 2 Vols, 
appointed by the Resolution of 10 February 1886. 

9 Summary of the Principal Measures during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin in the Department of 
Finance and Commerce, VoL IV. p. 33. 

* Resolution No. 1709,22 March 1877; Financial 
Statement 1877-78. 

® Resolution 22 March 1877, Rule VIII. 
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Government gradually embodied in financial 
codes such as the Civil Account Code and 
Civil Service Regulations.^ Further they were 
required to submit their annual accounts and 
estimates to the Supreme Government.^ Nor during 
the year were they allowed “ at their own discretion 
and without communication to the Government of 
India to spend even from balances at their credit, 
more than the total amount” included in the 
estimates.® The reason given for this restriction 
was that the Government of India being responsible 
for ways and means, must have intimation of any 
proposed withdrawals from the treasury. Local 
Governments were not competent to order the 
removal of any funds whether local or provincial, 
from the treasury for inv&tment elsewhere, without 
previous sanction of the Government of India,* for 
the latter had not relinquished its "absolute and 


^ Resolutioo, 22 March, 1877; Rule III 

^ Ibid, Rule XI. About these Rules Mr. Ranade writes, 
“the whole drift of these rules appears clearly to strengthen 
the control and iucrease the subordination of the Local 
Governments to the Supreme Government, and to that 
extent the spirit of these rules contrasts strikingly with 
those of 1871." This he ascribes to Sir John Strachey 
being at the head of the Finaor^ Department. Mr. Ranade's 
remark about the increase of control is not an exaggeration. 
Ranade: l^ote on DecentraUsatiou. 

* Resolution, Finance, No. 2857 of 12 September 1878. 
This principle applied with equal force to ordinary 
current expenditure and to expenditure from provincial 
revenue and balances. 

^ Resolution No. 205S FiuL Dept. 25 July 1877. Later, 
exceptions: Dispensary Funds, Municipal aod Post Fuads 
or IVust and Endowment Funds (Resolution No. 680 
4 Feb. 1878 and No. l805 of 25 July 1878). 

F. 20 
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unconditional control over all money in the public 
treasury."' In the case of productive public works 
too which had now been made over to " the use and 
responsibiltiy ” of the Local Governments, conditions 
were laid down which controlled their action. The 
Government of India reserved to itself the right of 
fixing the yearly grants for capital outlay on 
provincial works in each province and required a 
preliminary report “indicating clearly the scope of 
the project if the estimated cost was below 10 lakhs 
of rupees, and detailed plans and estimates if 
beyond that sum,” for sanction and final orders. 
The inspection of such works during their construction 
was to be made by Imperial officers ' The Local 
Governments were not given borrowing powers but 
they could issue debentures for provincial works, 
under the rules made by the Supreme Government.® 
With Lord Mayo's scheme as developed by 
Strachey and Baring may be said to have commenced 
the system of “Provincial Finance.” 
thtsSf ‘he nature of that 

system? Were the Provincial 
Governments given any independent financial 
organisation such as is associated with sovereign 
states, or were they still “the agents of the 
Government of India ?” Were any beginnings made 


' Rule (8), Resolutiou, 22 March 1877, 

* Rules issued by Government of India in P.W.D. 

ou 20 Match 1878. (Selection ol Decentralisation Faoers 
LVllI, pp. 176-184) " 

• Resolution, Fin. Dept, No, 1868 of IS March 1878, 
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towards federal finance or was it^still a centralised 
system? What effect did these changes have on 
the administrative practice or constitutional position 
of the Government of India? The answer to these 
questions will reveal the underlying principles of the 
scheme and show the character of the authority 
exercised by the Local Governments* 

It may be pointed out that common belief as 
well as Provincial Governments’ estimate of their 
position was very different from the actual facts. 
Dr. Ambedkar has rightly criticised the popular 
notion "that the Indian system was one of separation 
of sources and contributions from the yield." To 
this conclusion he was led by the absence of change 
in the legal relationship of the Government of 
India to the Provincial Governments, the limited 
character of the financial discretion allowed them, 
and the periodical reveion of the contracts 
in the interest of the central finance.^ The 
Provincial Governments ^rore in fact from time to 
time reminded of their actual position by the 
Supreme Government, in a manner which left no 
doubt as to the object of the measures adopted.® 
That there was no separation of the finances is 
evident from the alteration in the form of accounts 

^ Ambedkar: The Evolution of Provincial Finance, 
pp. 152-161. 

® Financial Statement 1877.78: Resolution (Finance) 
No. 318, 17 January 1882 para 7: Finlay, para 12 and 
extracts XX para 8-11 and XXIV para 2 -, Financial 
Statement 1887.88, paras 22, 25, 26, 39 and 43; Also 
letter (Finance) No, 284 dated 14 January 1882 to the 
Government of Bengal, etc, 
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made in 1877, when the provincial details of revenue 
and expenditure, separated from Imperial accounts 
and estimates in 1871, were reincorporated with 
the latter, so as to “enable the Government of India 
to control the revenue and expenditure, and the 
public to criticise the accounts more effectually than 
heretofore.”* The Government of India did not 
accept the right of the Local Governments to the 
uninterrupted use of the revenues assigned to them 
under the settlement, but regarded that only as a 
“surrender (of revenue) for a period to the Provincial 
Governments in order to enable them to meet 
whatever expenditure is essential to the conduct of 
administration”, after providing for the needs of the 
Central Government itself.* It did not “give up 
its prior claims upon the revenues” of the country 
owing to its responsibility for the important alMndia 
services. It could not do otherwise as long as “the 
finances of the Supreme and of the several Local 
Governments have to be administered as part of a 
single system,”* 

Nor was any change involved in the constitutional 
position. The Act of 1833 was still in force, and 

^ Fiaaocial Statement W1-1Z, 

^ Fiaaocial Resolution No. 458, 28 January 1887, 
"The Governmeut of India, therefore, while it coutinu^ to 
be responsible for these charges (Defence Dept, and Home 
Charges) cannot give up its prior claims upon the 
revenues from which they are to be met, and in framing 
the Provincial Contracts, tbe Government of India sets 
apart, for a specified period only, so much of its revenues 
as it can reasonably expect to spare, to meet the civil 
expenditure placed under provincial control” (para. 3) 

8 Finaucial Reslontion, 28 January 1887. 
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the Government of India made it clear in 1878 that 
because of the new procedure it '*has not 
contemplated the abrogation of the constitutional 
responsibility imposed, upon it, of exercising a 
general executive supervision over the proceedings 
of the Local Governments in the collection of the 
revenue and the administration of the services 
entrusted to their quasi*tndependent care/’^ The 
responsibility of the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State made it impossible, as was stated 
in 1887, for the former “to give up altogether its 
duty of general financial control.”® The Secretary 
of State at this time was exercising a close control, 
and so it was difficult for the Government of India, 
even if it wished, to allow greater liberty to the 
Local Governments except in minor details. 

From time to time the Government of India had 
been compelled by war, famine or unfavourable 
exchange to demand retrenchment from the Local 
Governments even in provincial services.® The 
Secretary of State was also insisting that expenditure 
from provincial revenues be kept within strict limits. 

^ Finaocial Resolution, No. 1514, 8 July 1878. 

® Fioandal Resolution, 28 January 1887. 

“The Government of India cannot concede to Local 
Governments greater power than it itself possesses.. .and 
absolute administrative independence is by no means the 
object of the provincial system.” para 14. 

® Besieds the contribution taken during tbe Afghan 
War, which was remitted, contribution was taken from 
tbe Local Governments doting the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Dufferin. (Summary of the Principal Measures of 
tbe Viceroyalty of Lord Duffmn in the Department of 
Ffoance and Commerce. Vol. IV, pp. 10, 28 & 32) 
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During the Afghan War the Supreme Government 
had been constrained to levy a contribution on 
provincial funds, and though it was remitted 
afterwards, it is quite evident that the revenues of 
India were undivided and the Central Government 
had Che first claim on them. No legal separation 
of income or expenditure had been effected between 
the two, and the Government of India with the 
assent of the Secretary of Stete could alter or repeal 
the arrangement devised in 1870 and later. Such 
a system could by no means be called a federal 
system of finance. 

Judging from the frequent statements by the 
Government of India and the actual practice during 
the period, we may conclude that the “Provincial 
Finance” scheme secured the delegation of limited 
financial powers only for the purpose of economy 
and retrenchment. “The basis of that system is 
financial ” wrote the Government of India, “the Local 
Governments being placed, in respect of their 
provincial revenues under certain pecuniary liabilities, 
while their administrative powers in relation to public 
expenditure have been extended.”* 

The need of the Government of India for further 
resources provided the main incentive; and that 
remained the chief consideration both in the 
initiation as well as in the development of the 
project. But harmony ia their relations and 
economy in provincial expenditure were concomitant 
advantages expected. A subsidiary result, the 


1 Resolution (Fjoance) No. 1514 dated 8 July 1878, 
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importance of which was slow to be realised, was 
that the scheme provided the only means by which 
within the existing system of government, the 
association of Indians with the administration could 
be achieved. The development of local self- 
government was intimately connected with it.^ No 
doubt, no radical change was possible in the relations 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments, 
but that was not the object in view. The purpose 
was not to create antonomcms Local Governments ; 
what was required was a relaxation of such control, 
or delegation of such authority, financial and 
administrative, as might smooth the process of 
administration without disturbing ihe supremacy of 
the Government of India.* 

An extension of the administrative powers of the 
Local Governments was expected to result from 
Lord Mayo’s financial scheme. It 
exLuedb/the hoped that the detailed 
Government of interference of the Government of 
India in provincial matters would 
be lessened by increasing the authority of the Local 


^ Resolutions (Finance) 31 August 1864 and 30 
September 1881. 

* Mr. Ranade holds that in 1877 there was a clear 
’’revulsion of feeling on the part oi the Government of 
India in respect of the aoficipated benefits of the policy 
of financial decentralisation. The whole scheme was 
reduced to a mere departmental arrangement for avoiding 
interference in the details of local administration," (Note on 
Decentralisation). There is no cause to believe that there 
was any "revulsion of feeling", for the scheme from its 
very inception had been merely a departmental arrangement. 
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Governments to sanction expenditure. The limit [for 
sanctioning the creation of new posts or for grants 
of salaries was fixed at Rupees 250 a month, and 
in respect of public works Local Governments 
were free to authorise ordinary works within their 
budget estimate, and prodnctive public works if not 
costing more than Rupees 10 lakhs in each case.^ 
The margin was fairly calculated to lessen the 
chances of conflict between the two authorities, and 
afford relief to the overworked departments of the 
Central Government. 

To some extent these expectations were realised. 
But the change ^vae in fact quantitative not 
qualitative. There was reduction in the number of 
references to the Government of India on petty items 
of detail which did not involve any question of 
principle or policy. These references, however, 
related to higher appointments and covered 
practically the same subjects as before 1870. No 
relaxation of the general superintendence, direction 
and control was either possible or intended. The 
Government of India issued from time to time, 
as previously, Resolutions sketching the lines of 
uniform administrative improvement, affecting 

Als., Thornes: Fedral Finance in India, p. 230. for criticism 
of the new system. He considers its spirit to be generous 
and liberal: hut no substantial (increase in the authority of 
the Local Governments was po^ible. 

^ Rules relating to Productive Public Works issued 
on 20 March 1878, Rule VIII. 

Al) projects not exceeding rupees 10 lakhs or 12i lakhs 
including estnblishments, tools etc, would be dealt with 
finally by the Local Governmoits 

Also Resolution No. 2009 (Finance) 23 March 1878. 
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almost all the departments. The proceedings of 
the Local Governments and their reports of 
administration came regularly under review and were 
commented upon by the Governor General in 
Council. His interference in the details of 
administration to secure their harmony with general 
principles was still a reality. And in the exercise 
of his superintending authority he could call for any 
reports and explanations from the Local 
Governments. No doubt, there was a tendency to 
allow as much discretion to them as practicable, and 
to interfere with their judgment as little as possible. 
But, even then such occasions were neither few 
nor far between. 

In the department of education, for example, 
on its transfer to the provincial budgets, though 
the Government of India no 
longer iixed the amounts to be 
appropriated still it regulated the 
policy as in the case of Muhammadan education, 
or of grants-in-aid to primary or to European 
schools.* Particularly as regards primary schools, 
for instance, the Government of India stated in a 
Resolution that while funds for elementary education 
should come from the local rates, the government 
should also contribute liberally for the purpose. 
But it laid down the rule that the state contribution 
should be not more than one-half of the aggregate 
contribution from all other sources.® The 


* Moral and Material Progress Report. 1873-74, p. 25. 
Also Resolutions 1873 and 1885. ® Resoiutions H. D. 

Education No. 59/67 dated 11 February 1871. 

F. 21 
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Government of Madras considered the resolution 
contrary to the spirit of the new financial scheme 
and embarrassing to the Local Government.^ The 
Government of India drew attention to the paras 
25 and 26 of the Resolution of 14 December 1870 
and stated that “in respect of the enforcement of 
principles of Imperial policy, the Government of 
India must continue to exercise the same control as 
heretofore in those departments the financial 
management of which has been left to the Local 
Governments, and as regards education especially.”^ 
A similar reply had been sent to the Bombay 
Government.® Subsequent to the report of the 
Education Commission of 1884, the Supreme 
Government outlined its policy® and asked for the 
co-opeiation of the Local Governments in carrying 
it out, even if they differed from parts of it.* 
Financial references respecting salaries and posts 


1 Letter from Madras to Goverament of India 
No. 150, 2 June 1871. 

® Letter from the Government of India to Madras. 
No. 273 H. D. Education, 4 Jnfy 1671. 

® Letter do Bombay from the Government of fncfia 
Na 243 H. D. Education, 20 June 1871. 

® Resolution H. D. Educaticm, 23 Octobei 1864. 

* Letter to Local Governments No. 323, 28 October 
1884. 

Wrote to Madras ; “H. E. in Council trust that full 
effect§will be given to those orders and instructions ; and he 
feels sure that the Madras Government will endeavour 
to meet the views of the Supreme Government in those 
few points of difference to which the Governor General 
in Council is disposed to attach importance." (Letter No. 
325A} 
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did continue; and the Government of India utilised 
them for reviewing the working of the department 
and pointing out defects, or for securing uniformity 
in the pay and the conditions of service.^ But 
such control was not close and the Local 
Governments had ample liberty to carry on 
administration within the framework of the policy 
prescribed by the Secretary of State.* 

Similarly, in the field of local self*government, 
interference was not gr^t. The policy of the 
Government of India was to give as much liberty 
to the local bodies as compatible with the 
general interests of the state. However, the largest 
number of references during this period relates to 
the octroi duties and other terminal tolls, for the 
Government of India feared that such dnties might 
develop into transit duties on the general trade of 
the country.® In respect of loans raised by 

^ Objection was taken to the difference in the pay of 
the Professors in the two colleges of the Madras 
Presidency. 

^ The Government of hidia had attempted occasionally 
to secnre uniformity in respect of such matters of routine 
as the appointment of the Text Book Committees and the 
duration of the vacations in the schools and had issued 
orders to that effect. But the Local Governments opposed 
the intended interference. 

Resolution H, D, Edn. No. 143/S2 dated 99 March 
1877 and Resolution No. 10/394-405 dated 14 July 1882 
respectively. 

® Letters to N. W. P., C. P., Punjab and Oudh, Nos. 
15-18, 29 August 1871; Letter N. W. P. No. 73, 
19 September 1873; Letter to Punjab No. 5, 12 January 
1874; Letter to Bombay No. 39, 31 March 1877* 
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municipaUties also, the sanction of the Government 
of India was necessary.^ Lord Ripon extended the 
scope of local self-government by introdncing a larger 
non-official element and substituted the method of 
election for nomination; and asked the Local 
Governments to put these principles into practice.® 

But the same cannot be said about the main 
branches of administration dealing with law and 
order, The Government of India was anxious to 
improve the working of the jails so as to lessen 
the rate of mortality among convicts and avoid 
public criticism. Conferences and committees of 
enquiry were set up from time to time, and their 
recommendations were urged on the Local 

I The powers of the Local Governments under the 
Local Public Worb L<hq Act 1871 (repealed by Local 
Authorities Loan Act 1879) were regulated by rules 
published under the Act by Notification No, 3761 of 
18 October 1873 (superseded by Not. No, 3745, 8 November 
1879 and No. 591, 31 January 1882), By Resolution 
No. 2448 (Finance) 28 August 1879 tbe Local Governments 
were autbocised to make small loans out of a sum placed 
at tbmr disposal. But for larger loans sanction bad to be 
taken after 1877 and for ail loans before that year. For 
such sauctioDS see Municipalities Proceedings of various 
years, as for example Nos. 3-8, July 1872; No. 2, August 
1872, No. 2, September 1872; No. 12, May 1877. 
With the issue of Resolution IFinance) No. 2206, 28 July 
1877 regulating tbe grant of loans, references diminished. 
Still sanction was required for loans of large amounts. 
See Proceediugs Municipalities of various years, 

® Resolutions 30 September 1881 and 18 May 1882, 
Also correspondence relating to tbe same with Bombay 
Government. Bombay letter No. 4141 dated 27th 
October 1882 and reply to it No, l774, 6 Nov. 1882: 
also letter to Bombay No. 2047 (Public) 20 tDecember 
1882; Wolf : Life of Lord Ripon, pp. 93-98. 
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Governments for adoption.* General instructions on 
various subjects of jail discipline and organisation 
were accordingly issued. A greater vigilance is 
noticeable in respect of the application of the 
rules, When three cases of lax discipline and 
negligence were reported from the Punjab, a general 
resolution was issued enjoining strict adherence to 
the law.* The Government of Madras had passed 
orders regarding convict labour which were thought 
inconsistent with the maintenance of caste and the 
Government of India, on a review of its proceedings 
requested the Governor in Council to reconsider the 
order, as it was against the recognised policy of the 
Government of India,* When for some years a 
rising mortality was noted in some jails in Bombay 
Presidency, the Supreme Government suggested 
sanitary measures and required the Local 
Governments to submit sanitary returns with their 
reports.* Later the Government of India gave more 
definite directions regarding the jail dietary and 
required closer supervision and a more effective 
inspection of the jails to check abuses.* Further, 

1 Commissions of enquiry into jail management 
of 1864 and 1877. 

» Resolution No, 30-1314 H. D. (Judicial) 24 July 
1873. 

* Letter to Madras Government No, 1149 Jdl, 8 July 
1871. 

^ Letter to Bombay Goveranient Noi 1563 Jdli 30 
November 1878 and Resolution No, 25/1653 to 1665 
H, D. Jdl, 26 Dec. 1878, 

* Resolution H. D. Judtdal No. 3/114-24 3 February 
1882, and Resolution No. 28/757-1767, 12 December 
1882. 
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when the manufacture of certain articles ^vas started 
in the jails, the Government of India laid down 
regulations to prevent competition with private 
industiy.^ Its sanction was required for setting up 
power-driven machinery In the jails.® Articles 
suitable for manufacture in jails were catalogued and 
departure from the list required previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council.® The subject of 
the remission of sentences also attracted attention. 
The Secretary of State desired uniformity in practice 
in all the provinces, and the Government of India 
prescribed general rules and required conformity 
to them.^ 

The supervision of the police administration was 
no less thorough, as it closely aSected the well- 
being of the people, The Government of India 
insisted on full information being supplied to it ''upon 
all cases which affect the working of an important 
branch of the general administration of the country 
For instance, it asked the Government of Bengal to 


^ Resolution H. D. No. 20.1406*19,22 September 

1882. The Local Goveroments protested against it and 
the Secretary of State was opposed to so minute 
regulations. Hence it was modihed. See Judical Proceedings 
February 1883 Nos. 131-134, Also earlier Circular 
Letter No, 16'1070 9 August (JdL No. 162). Also Resolution 
H. D. No. 10/605-18, 7 May 1886. 

S Letter from Bengal No. 2700 T. 30 September 1876 
and reply to that No, 1847, 13 December 1876. 

^ Resolution 22 Sept. 1882. 

* Secretary of States’ Despatch No. 12 Jdl. 12 April 

1883. Circular Letter to Local Governments, No. 12-777-86 
29 May 1883 and Resolution H. D. Jdl. (Jails) 
No.l7/1221-31, 4 September 1885. 
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submit a report on the trial of an Inspector of Police 
at Howrah, which had attracted- much public 
attention.^ As in the earlier period, the Government 
of India interfered to secure obedience to its orders 
respecting the supply of arms to the police force® 
and the proportion of the mUitary element in it.® 
The Central Government secured the co-ordination 
of the provincial departments' in the detection of 
crime which was not local but had its ramifications 
in the distant parts of the country, as in the case of 
the forgery of currency notes,* or in the suppression 


1 Letter to Bengal No. 390. 10 September 1873 

2 Letter to Madras No. 116, 9 May 1884. 

® Resolution H. D, (Police) No. 1/74*85, 20 March 
1885, limiting percentage of military element to 10 p.c, 
of the total except iu the Punjab. Bombay protested 
(Letter No, 2471, 6 April 1885) but the Government of 
India saw no reason to change its decision, to allow a 
greater percentage than iu the Punjab. (Letter to Bombay 
No. 140, 28 April 1885). 

^ In July 1872 forgery of currency notes was 
discovered in Madras as weU as in Bombay. The Finance 
Department reported the matter to the Home Department 
which called on the various Local Governments to submit 
information in the matter so that coordioation of efforts 
might be possible. Capt Weldon was appointed for 
the purpose and the Lc^l Governments were asked 
to help him. Bombay police did not keep him 
informed of its action. The Governor General in Council 
asked the Bombay Government to "give such orders as 
shall ensure full and prompt inter-communication.” 
The Government of India remarked also that "the discovery 
of simultaneous forgeries of Currency Notes on a large 
scale is a matter which requires close attention from 
the Supreme Government.'* (Letter to Bombay No, 565 
21 October 1872) (Police Proceedings August 1872 
No. 84*151) 
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of dacoity.* During this period the Governor 
General in Council carefully scrutinised the action' 
of the Local Governments in suppressing female 
infanticide. Definite and detailed instructions under 
the Infanticide Act were given to the Local 
Governments on the subject and even their legal 
powers were put under restraint so as to avoid 
any danger to the general tranquility of the 
country. The Government of India insisted on 
its previous sanction being taken before the Act 
was proclaimed as being applicable to any village 
or clan.^ The Government of India required the 
assimilation of rules in all the provinces even in 
respect of such minor matters as the hand*cuf6ng 
of uodertrial prisoners and laid down general 
principles regarding them.® 

The Supreme Government was primarily 
responsible for peace and order throughout the 
country, and was kept informed of all occurrences 
affecting it.* Generally there was no interference 


^ Resolution H. 0. Nos. 3-120 to 131, 15 May 
1875. 

® Police Proceedings, January 1873, No. 60-61, 

5 Resolution H. D, Police Nos. 5-350-360, 4 November 
1861; also Resolution Police No. 411, 25 September 1882. 
The Foujab Goveromeut requested to be permitted to 
retain the existing rules but the Government of India did 
not agree to it Letter from Punjab No. 141, 18 October 
1882 (Police Proceedings November 1882 Na 6). 

* Fnlly informed of fte operations against Santbal 
Pargana outbreak in 1881, Also reports of the riots in Surat 
and Broach submitted, 5 April 1878 (Police, January 
1879) Pro, Police, January 1886, No, 49. Detailed reports 
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with the steps taken by the Loca! Government, bat 
when necessary, the Government of India did not 
abstain from calling for reports of the operations, 
suggesting course of action and remonstrating with 
the Local Government, if found remiss. For 
example, on the occasion of the Rampa rising in the 
Presidency of Madras in 1879-80, the Government 
of India, while approving of the measures adopted, 
laid down general principles necessary to prevent 
sack oatbreais in the Intone, Rod pointed ant the 
defects in administration which should be improved,' 
Even matters of lesser importance such as an 
increase in the number of murders in the Peshawar 
district,® or the movements of wandering Baluchi 
groups with safe-conduct passports and armed with 
fire-arms,® did not escape the attention of the 


of the Hindu Muslim riots in Etawah, Delhi, Jaiundhar 
etc. in 1886 were asked for, and the Government of India 
asked the Local Governments concerned to take special 
measures to prevent the recurrence of similar disturbances 
in 1887 as’ Muharram and Ramlila would coincide again 
(Police Proc. April 1887). 

t Police Proc: June 1880 No. llj March 1881, No. 4lj 
and June 1882 No. 72. The letter to Madras Government 
No. 34 of 4 February 1882 is of particular importance, 
as giving detailed instructions. In the case of 
misunderstanding between the Sowrahs of Ganjam and 
their Chief in 1880, the Government of India asked the 
Government of Madras to transfer the officer posted 
there (Letter to Madras Na 146, 9 February 1880), 

® Letter to Punjab No. 475 (H. D. Police, 2 October 
1886.) It was on a review of the Punjab Police Report 
lot 1883. 

® Police Proceedings, November 1886, Nos. 34-44, 
Madras Govt, reported that certain Baluchi gangs bad 

F. 22 
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Central Government, 'It also watched carefully 
the working of the Whipping Act “ in order that any 
tendency towards an indiscriminate or ilhjudged 
resort to this form of punishment may be promptly 
checked.”^ Similarly the administration of the 
Factory Act of 1888 was supervised and observations 
concerning the principles regarding it were conveyed 
to the Local Governments.* It will be apparent 
from the above illustrations that the Supreme 
Government was always alive to the need of closely 
supervising the operation of the Local Governments 
in every department and enunciating general 
policy with the aim of reforming or preventing 
abuses. 

So also the land revenue settlement policy, 
the procedure in the revision of settlements, the 


appeared io the oorthero districts of the Presidency 
possessing license for fire arms granted by the magistrate 
of Puri, pointed oat that this was in contravention of the 
order of the Government of India; and suggested that 
positive instructions be cdterated to the governments of 
the Northern Presidencies to carefully attend to the 
instruction laid down by the Governmeot of India (Madras 
Letter No. 25(17 (3^0 I Sep. 15&5V TheGwmmeat 
of India issued letter to Bengal (No. 398, 30 Nov. 1885) 
and Punjab (No. 399} ashing conformity to the Resolution 
of 1879. 

I Despatch to Secretary of State, No. 2 Jdl. 16 January 
1882. In 1867 the Local Governments were left to 
themselves to supervise its working but in 1882 they were 
put into “possession of the views of the Government of 
India upon certain matters of an administrative character in 
connection with this subject*’ Resolution No. 2/44-5 H, D. 
Jdl. 11 January 1882. 

» Factory Act No, XV of 1881, Letter to all Local 
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administration of the excise and the forest departments, 
the executive control over the judicial machinery, 
all demanded attention. The Government of 
India definitely abandoned the policy of permanent 
settlement, and, in order to remove the evils 
of periodica] revisions, laid down the principles and 
regulated the procedure for revision of settlements 
in the territories not under the permanent 
settlement.* It caused a careful examination of the 
different systems of excise in force In India and 
though unable to make any sweeping changes in 
them, declared its intention of "gradually introducing 
such reforms and change of system as the 
circumstances of each province may from time to 
time require.”* Also, the Government of India 
interfered to preserve the intergity and independence 
of the judiciary. But, while leaving the control 
over the judicial organisation to the High Court, 
it superintended the working of the executive control 
exercised by the Local Governments, and generally 
when disposing of the requisitions of the latter 
for additions to the existing posts or reorganisation 
of judicial establishments^ found opportunity to 
review the work of the courts or to suggest changes 


Governments, No. 12-7I0-9 of 27 May 1881, Specially 
attention was called to the provisions relating to the 
age of child workers and inspection of the factories. 

1 Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras 
Presidency during the last Forty years of British 
Administration by S. S. Raghavaiyangar, Inspector 
Genera! of Registration, Madras, pp. 210— 17. 

^ Summary of the Princifnl Measures in the Fiuance 
Dept, under the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, p. 33. 
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in procedure so as to efieot uniformity throughout 
the country.' It should not, however, be presumed 
that there was any meddling with the course of 
justice, or except in respect of financial control 
there was any serious retrenchment of the 
authority of the Local Governments. 

The control by the Government of India over 
the public services was no less thorough. Though, 
under the new financial arrangements, the 
Local Governments were empowered to sanction 
entertainment of public establishments, their 
authority was limited by the rules relating to the 
grant of salaries and the creation or abolition of 
any class or grade of officers.® Consequently they 
had to apply for the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council for every increase 
in their superior staff and for every reorganisation of 
establisments. Moreover, the Local Governments 
were required to follow ^ the various financial 
codes and service regulations which were framed 
by the Government of India, every departure 


1 E. g. see letter to the Resident of Hyderabad 
No. 909 (Jdl.l 11 July 1874 (copy sent to Bombay 
Government) (Judicial Proceedings No, 162, July 1874)' 
Utter to Bengal No. 792, 16 June 1874; Letter to Bengal 
No. 461, 26 Match 1874; Letter to N. W. P. No. -436 
(Jdl.) 20 March 1874; Letter to Punjab No, 187 (Jdl.) 
3 February 1886 etc. Letter to Madras No 78 19 
January 1883. ' 


® Resolution, 14 December 1870. para 21 The 
Local Governments could not create posts carrying 
over Es. 250 per mensem or make additions to any 
such salary. Also they could not create or abolish any 
class or grade ol officers or raise or reduce its pay. 
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from which relating to the grant of allowances, 
pensions, gratuities or other concessions to the public 
servants was reported to the latter for sanction. 
The supreme authority announced its policy, from 
time to time, regarding appointments, or laid down 
general rules affecting emoluments and promotions 
of some particular class of public servants. It was 
the duty of the Government of India to see that 
these general principles were properly enforced by 
the Local Governments. During this period the 
Supreme Government made a rule that no “non- 
native" should be appointed to a post with a salary 
of Rs. 200 and more per month without the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council or the 
Secretary of State (in the case of Madras and 
Bombay).’ Many references came to the 
Government of India from the Local Governments 
on this account, or the former asked for explanations 
whenever there was a breach of the rale.® The 
Government of India made rales also for an increase 
in the emoiuments of the Subordinate Executive 
Service throughout the country, and fixed the 


’ Resolution H. D. Nos. 21-746 to 753, dated 18 April 
1879; Also Goveromeut of lodia's despatch to the 
Secretary of State No. 29, 24 April 1879 and Secretary 
of State's despatch No. 66 (Public) 10 July 1879 and his 
despatches to Madras and Bombay Nos. 7 and 9 of the 
same date. (Report oi the Public Services Commission 
1886, Appendix J). 

* E. g. The N. W. P. Government was not permitted 
to appoint a European to Head Mastership in Benares on 
Rs. 350 a month. (Education Proceedings No. 42, August 
1886.) 
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maximum and minimum grades for the Deputy 
Collectors and Tahsildars, as there was great 
difference in the rates of pay given in different 
provinces.^ Other general arrangements respecting 
the civil service were also made by the Supreme 
Government.* 

The control exercised by the Government of 
India at the time was, however, of a more general 
character and not so minute as before 1870. No 
doubt, the number of references relating to posts 
or reorganisation of establishments was still large 
but generally these references were such as might 
involve questions of policy or general principles. 


t Summary of the Principal Measures of Government 
in the Finance Department during the Vicerojralty of 
Lord Ripon. pp. 16-1/, 

^ For example, the scheme for the creation of the 
Statutory Civil Service in l870, or the scheme of parallel 
Judicial aud Executive Civil Service for uniform promotion 
in the two branches of the Convenanted Civil Service, or 
the rule that no person other than Convenanted Civil 
Servant would he appointed in the first instance to any 
post reserved for them without the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council, framed by the 
Supreme Government. Vide H. D. Notification No. 1371 
dated 19 August 1875, and Notification No. 1534 dated 28 
August 1879. 

Also Resolution No. 1>27*38 dated II January 1881 
and letter from Madras No. 2836 dated 5 December 1885 
and reply No. 4 dated 4 January 1886. (Public Proc. 
January 1886 Nos. 16 and 19). 

Rules relating to Statutwy Civil Service under Statute 
33 Vic. Cap. 3, Sec. 6 of 1870. 

Rule 4 in Resolution No. 21-746-753 dated 18 April 
1879 (regarding posts reserved for Covenanted Civil 
Service). 
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The Governor General in Council interfered to secure 
uniformity in the conditions of service in the different 
provinces, or to secure conformity to the established 
principles of administration. This control over policy, 
administrative system and discipline of the higher 
services was essentially a matter for the supreme 
authority. 

With a view to secure proper supervision, the 
Local Governments were required to furnish returns 
and statistics in prescribed forms to the Government 
of India, and to submit periodical reports on the 
working of the various departments. The form of 
these returns and reports was fixed by the Supreme 
Government and had to be uniformly followed by 
all the Local Governments.^ On the receipt of 
the returns and reports, it was customary for the 
Government of India to review them and forward 
its comments to the Local Governments.* Enquiries 
were often made regarding the action taken. 
Sometimes these extended to matters of minor 
detail.® The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 

1 Resolution H, D. No. 796 dated 12 May 1873; and 
letter to Bombay No, 1326 dated 18 July 1873, and to 
Bengal No. 1820 dated 16 July 1873; also letters to 
Bombay No. 358, N, W. P. No. 359, Bengal and Oudh 
dated 6 March 1874. (Judicial Proc. March 1874 No. 18-50) 
Also Resolutions were issued in 1879 and 1880 relating 
to educational forms and tables. (Edncational Proceedings, 
1879 and 1880} 

■ ® For example, letter to N. W. P. No. 538, 16 October 
1884 reviewing Report on Police Administration. Jail 
Administration of Oudh report was reviewed, and detailed 
criticisms wers made. (Judicial Proceedings, January 1872) 

® For example Government of India's letter to tbe 
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drew attention to two such enquiries and opined that 
"much unnecessary correspondence, labour and waste 
of time" were caused thereby.* He submitted that 
the “Local Governments may be trusted to carry 
out the orders and the declared policy of the 
Government of India, and do not need to be 
controlled and watched in these minutiae." No 
doubt, occasionally departmentalism led this otherwise 
salutory supervision to become excessive. But on 
the whole, the interference of the Government of 
India in provincial administration had greatly abated 
after the inception of Lord Mayo’s scheme. 

There was no substantial change in the control 
by the Government of India over the legislative 
activity of the Local Governments. 
ContVol*'''^ Apart from the previous sanction 
necessary for the introduction of 
the Bills under the Indian Councils Act of 1861 
and the Secretary of State's orders respecting penal 
clauses, no other interference was exercised with the 
local Bills.* The effort of the Government of India 
in 1869*71 to review all proposed local Bills with the 
aim of perfecting them both as to policy and form, 
had failed.* The oppontion then aroused, made the 


Punjab Goveromest No. 315, 12 September 1885 enquiriag 
whether its remarks on ^tain cases of infanticide had 
been communicated to the disU'ict authorities- 

^ Letter from Punjab No. 166, 3 November 1885. 
{Police Proc. No. 16, November 1885). 

* Section 43 of Indian Councils Act, and the Secretary 
of State’s Despatch No. 35 (Legislative) 1 December 1862. 

® See Chapter II, 
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Supreme Government cautious; and subsequently 
when an attempt was made by the Secretariat of the 
Government of India to examine more than the 
penal provisions of the Bills submitted there was 
reluctance to allow it.* The Governor General in 
Council merely directed that the Legislative 
Department “might consider whether the bill was 
within the powers of the local legislature, and 
whether it was consistent with the general principles 
of our legislation”, and if there be any objection “in 
either of these respects it should bring the matter 
to His Excellency's notice," But the attention of 
the government concerned was to be directed to the 
defects, “not ofSoially but non-officially.” The 
Local Governments had already been requested to 
submit copies of those Bills “which may possibly 
conHict with some statute or some Act of the 

Governor General's Council or jurisdiction of the 

local High Court” before introduction, in order to 
guard against their exceeding the powers of the 
local legislatures. But it was optional for them 
to do so.® 

In 1874 the Secretary of State ordered that all 
Bills before they were introduced into the Legislative 


* A sslection of papers relating to the Constitution and 
Functions of the Indian Legislative Conncils, 1886. pp. 
235-36, 

* Council Order dated 10 May 1883. Ibid, p, 239; Note 
by Mr, Forbes para 36 (Ibid. pp. 241-252;, 

* Circniar Letter to the Local Governments of Madras, 
Bombay' and Bengal, No, 570-572 dated 23 May 
1879. 
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Council, local or Imperial, must be submitted to him 
for examination and information.* The Governments 
of Bombay and Madras sent the Bills direct to him, 
but the Government of Bengal was required to 
forward them through Ae Government of India. A 
problem arose in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India, whether it should merely 
transmit the Bills to England, or offer comments 
and criticisms on their scope. After much discussion, 
it was decided that the Local Government should 
submit two sets of papers, so that the Government 
of India might examine the Bills closely without 
delaying their transmission to the Secretary of State. 
All communications on the subject of the proposed 
legislation were made unofficially, The Presidency 
Governments were also asked to forward copies of 
the Bills and accompanying despatches.* The 
decision of the Secretary of State was communicated 
in the first instance to the Government of India 
which informed the Local Governments.® The 
Government of Bombay, perhaps swayed by the 
idea of prestige, asked that such communications 


^ Despatch from the Secretary of State No, 9 
(Legislative) 31 March 1874 (Public Proc. No. 130, 
January 1875). 

* Note by Mr. Forbes paras 5*6 
8 On representatioQ by the Goverument of India 
(Despatch No. 45 H. D. 28 July 1874) the Secretary of 
State conceded that “any instructions to the Local 
Governments, which be may have to give, he will 
communicate to the Government of India." (Despatch 
No. 33, 15 October 1874. Also Despatch dated 
11 February 1875). 
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should be made direct to it, but the Secretray of 
State declined.* 

No change was effected by the Secretary of 
State’s orders in the practice of submitting Bills 
(under section 43 of the Act of 1861) to the 
Governor General before introducing them in 
the legislature. Generally, the Supreme Government 
reserved its opinion on provisions, other than 
penal, of the Bills thus submitted for a later stage 
when the Bill as passed by the Legislative Council 
came for the final assent of the Governor General.* 
Objection was occasionally taken at the initial stage 
to the penal clauses; or if deemed to be ultra vires, 
the Bill was returned for legal opinion or for 
necessary changes.* In a few cases the entire 


^ The Government of India informed the three Local 
Governments (Letter of 7 July 1875) respecting the 
procedure sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The 
Bombay Government protested. Letter to the Government 
of India No, 38, 3 February l875. Reply No. 301, 
20 February 1875; Bombay letter No. 56, 27 February 
1875; Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 18 (Legislative) 
15 April 1875, and sullen protest of Bombay, Letter 
No. 163 dated 14 June 1875. 

® Letter to Bombay Na 2047 (Public) 20 December 
1882 para 2 (Public Proc. January 1883 Nos. 13-21); 
Letter to Bombay No. 115, 27 January 1886 para 2 
(Judicial Proc. January 1886 No. 257); Lord Ripon 
objected to such reviews at the preliminary stage for 
he desired to retain the freedom of the Viceroy to 
veto the Bills if required in the light of the discussions 
of the Local Councils, Minute, 9 July 1884. 

8 For example, Letter to Bombay No. 115, 27 January 
1886, para 1; Letter to Bombay No. 560, 25 April 1884 
requiring the proposed draft Bill, extending the 
Factory Act to be submitted to the Government of India 
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Bill was discussed, but as in the case of the Local 
Self-Government Bill of Bombay this was done 
at the request of the Local Government jitself 
to see that it conformed with the principles laid 
down by Lord Ripon’s Government.* The general 
practice at this time tvas to add to the sanction 
of the penal clauses a remark that "the Bill has 
not yet been examined in its other aspects, and 
that the consideration of other points and of the 
provisions of the Bill generally is reserved until 
a later stage after the measure has been discussed 
in the local Council and subjected to local 
criticism.”’ 

When the Bill finally came for assent it was 
scrutinised thoroughly in the light of public criticism 
and if undesirable was vetoed.’ Sometimes objection 
was taken to certain provisions, and, as in the case of 
the Local Board Act of the Madras Presidency, 

before introduction to see that it was within the powers 
of the local legislature; Letter to Madras No. 907 H. D. 
(Jdl.) 22 June 1883 (Bill regulating procedure of Village 
Courts may be ultra vires); or Letter to Bengal 
No. 690 (Jdl.) 17 May 1883.; (Bengal Local Self 
Government Bill found ultra ^res). Letter to Bombay 
No. 202 (Jdl.) 16 February 1882 ; also Letter to Bombay 
No. 137 (Jdl,) 28 January 1876 etc. 

1 Bombay Letter No. 301 (Legislative) 27 November 
1883 and reply to above No. 2047 (Public) 20 December 
1882. 

’ Letter to Bombay No. 115 (Jdl) 27 January 1886. 

• For example, Bombay Bill for the preservation of 
game was vetoed owing to pnbbc criticism. Judicial 
Proceedings No. 33, July 1881. Also Bengal Municipalities 
Bill was disallowed, Municipalities Proceedings No. 12. 
13, February 1873, 
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the Local Government was asked to take an early 
opportunity to amend the law where necessary, 
though assent was not .withheld.' Judging from the 
practice of the period, we may conclude that within 
their limited sphere the local Legislative Councils 
were free to legislate for the territories under their 
charge, and that the Local Government was not 
greatly interfered with in its legislative action, 

An attempt was made to strengthen the control 
of the Government of India by limiting or 
abolishing the privilege of direct 
o^° D 'i°r'' * c”t w'lh the Secretary of 

Corresponden c e St^t^ possessed by the Governments 
with the of Bombay and Madras. Even the 
reduction of these governments 
to the status of Lieutenant 
Governorahips without a Council and other 
traditional symbols of quasi-independence was 
suggested.” Such proposals prove the continuance 
of very strained relations, and the Government 
of India papers are full of complaints of the 
conduct of the Presidencies. Their attitude 


I Madras City Municipalities Act was assented to, but 
the Local Government was requested to amend it as early 
as convenient as the provision relating to tax on wholesale 
dealers in liquors appeared to be objectionable. Letter to 
Madras No, 447 (Municipaiities) March 1884 j Also Madras 
District Municipalities Act. Letter to Madras No. 1533 
(Municipalities) 8 July 1884 j Bengal Municipalities 
Amendment Act of 1884 also assented to under 
similar conditions. Letter to Bengal No, 678 (Legislative) 
16 April 1884. 

” Public Proceedings Nos. 151-136, March 1880; Minute 
by Sir A Arbuthnot, dated 5 September 1879, 
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was represented as very often one of open 
h<«ti]ity to, or scornful disregard of, the 
authority of the Supreme Government. The 
Government of Bombay continued its “notorious 
insubordination*’, and at Madras during the 
governorships of Lord Hobart and the Duke of 
Buckingham, that govemment too was a source of 
irritation to the Government of India. ^ It was hoped 
that with the abandonment of the system of minute 
interference their antagonism would cease. But the 
hope was in vain. The Presidency Governments 
referred financial proposals for sanction to the 
Secretary of State over the head of the Government 
of India, preferred appeals against its orders, or were 
loth to carry into eitecutioo schemes of administrative 
reorganisation unless it was made plain to them that 
the Secretary of State was behind the Government of 
India.* The extreme of annoyance was reached in the 


^ Minute by .Hon'ble Sit A. Arbutbnot, 5 September 
1879. (Public Proceediogs March 1880, No. 151), Balfour; 
Lord Lytton's ludiaa Admioistcatioa pp. 19M93, 

* For example. Rev. Griffith's case to Madras, 
Mr. White's leave case, a memoriRl for compassioo 
allowaoce and finaocial conc^oas for David Sassoou 
Hospital in Bombay. Office Memorandum, Finance 
Department, No 471, IS May 1870; Also Bombay Goverameat 
wrote direct regarding spetdal leave rules for the police 
estobllsbmeot there and Madras Government's letter for 
grant of compensation to an ex-zamindar (Public Proc. 
No. 206 December 1876.) In the matter of the 
reorganisation of judicial service ia Madras, the Local 
Government demanded a copy of the Secretary of Site's 
despatch for its guidance as it could not accept the proposals 
of the Government of India. Madras letter No. 1545, 
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time ot Lord Lytton. Sir A. Arbuthnot wrote, “at 
this moment, the difficulty, if not impossibility of 
getting any orders of any description carried out at 
Madras or obtaining any information on any subject, 
however important, from that government is a 
bye-word among the various departments of the 
Government of India.’’* The inefficiency of the 
famine administration there and the “withholding of 
information which it was the duty of the Local 
Government to supply" compelled the Viceroy to 
appoint a special officer to organise relief.® The 
Governor of Bombay, also, in the consciousness 
of his superior local knowledge, opposed the famine 
relief policy enunciated by the Supreme Government, 
and went to the length of publishing the Resolution 
of 26 January 1877 in the local newspapers 
“instituting an invidious and unfounded contrast 
between the action of the Governor General in 

Council and that of the President in Council" 

“a step wholly inconsistent with the subordinate 
position assigned by Parliament to the Government 
of Bombay.”* The Government of Madras offered 
“a passive opposition" which deterred for years 


11 July 1884. For this case see Judicial Prceedfegs 
Nos. 274-293, September 1884. 

’ Minute by Sir A. Arbntbnot, 5 September 1879. 

* Appointment of Sir Kicbard Temple. Lady Balfour: 
Lord Lytton's Indian Administration, pp. 193-5. 

® Despatch from the Secretary ol Slate to Bombay 
No, 13 (Revenue) 6 April 1877; Lord Lytton's Minute, 
17 March 1880; Sir A. Arbnthnot's Minute, 5 September 
1879. 
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the adoption of- reform in forest administration.* 
The Government of Bombay considered it 
unnecessary to inform the Government of India 
about the occurrence of a Hindu*Muslim riot in 
Bombay, but sent a report to the Secretary of 
State.® This position was intolerable to the Supreme 
Government which declared it "detrimental to 
the interests of the whole Empire." 

The evil was rightly ascribed to "the unnecessary 
power which they possess of direct communication with 
the Secretary of State.”* Lord Mayo’s Government 
realised the need of “distinct rules being laid down 
in regard to the extent to which the Local 
Governments may correspond direct with the Home 
Government on questions which affect the Imperial 
finance."^ On a note drawn up in the Financial 
Department, the Government of India formulated 
rules and sent them to the two Presidency 
Governments for consideration. These rules provided 
for the preliminary consideration by the Government 
of India of representations on the subject of creation 
of offices and the ^nt of salaries, as well as 
modification of general rules relating to pension, 

^ Minute by Sir A> Arbuthoot, 5 September 1879. 

3 Despatch to the Secretary of State, Nft 18, 2 June 
1874. (Police Froc : No. 11, June 1874) 

* See discussion in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
on the proposed conversion rf the Presidency Governments 
into Lieutenant Governorships, Minutes of Lord Lytton, 
Mr. Johnson, General Haines and Mr. Rivers Thompson. 
Public Proceedings, Nos. 151456, March 1880. 

4 Office Memo. Finance Department, No. 471, 
18 May 1870. 
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gratuity, leave and allowances.* The Governor in 
Council of Bombay considered it to be “very 
undesirable” that “any question affecting this 
privilege should be raised” and expressed “his 
inability to concnr in any rules which would place 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay in an 
inferior position to that which they now hold.”* 
The Government of Madras was not so hostile; 
while Mr. Arbuthnot and Lord Napier welcomed 
the proposal, Mr. Sim regarded the existing 
privileges as adding “to our dignity and status in 
the eyes of our subjects" and opposed the 
suggestion.* The Secretary of State was addressed 
on the subject and the defects of the existing 
practice were pointed oat* The Duke of Argyll 
agreed with the Government of India and ordered 
that all correspondence on the “subjects of the 
creation of new offices and the grant of salaries, 

gratuities and allowances and by consequence on 

all modifications of existing orders on those subjects 
shall proceed through the Government of India.”* 
Further he ordered that “all references by the 


t Letter No. 3686 dated 6 August 1870. 

* Letter from Bombay Government to the Government 
of India, No, 2488, dated 15 October 1871. 

* Letter from Madras to the Government of India 
No. 1035 dated 12 July l87I including the Minutes of 
Mr. Arbuthnot (16 January 1871) of Lord Napier 
(21 January 1871) and Mr. Sim (8 July 187].) 

* Despatch to the Secretary of State No, 91 dated 
7 September 1871, 

* Quoted in Government, of India letter to the 
Prsidency Governments No 2546/47 H, D. 17 June 1872. 

r. 24 
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Governments of Madias and Bombay to the 
Secretary of State on important questions of general 
principle relating to the army and the relations of 
the Government with Foreign Princes and States 
shall be made through the Government of India." 
No rule could be prescribed for correspondence upon 
other questions, but it was hoped that “on every 
subject of real importance a reference would in 
the first instance be made to the Government of 
India,” or otherwise the Secretary of State would 
pronounce no decision without previously obtaining 
an expression of the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, 

Thus the privilege though curtailed was retained. 
Even in the case of Bengal, the wholly useless system 
of writing “special narratives" and despatching 
them to the Secretary of Stale through the 
Government of India was not discontinued, perhaps 
owing to the regard for the susceptibilities of 
the Lieutenant Governor.* However in 1876 the 
Government of India wrote to the Secretary of State 
on the recent cases of breach of the existing rules by 
the Governments of Bombay and Madias. At the 
same time it requested that the same principle 
should apply to the references relating to dissents 
against the policy of the laws passed by the 


■ Despatch to the Secretary of State No, 76, H. D. 2 
September 1872. The Government of Bengal (Letter No. 
3580, 30 November I87l) desired to continue the system, 
but the Government of India had requested the Secretary 
of State for its discontinuance. Nothing however seems 
to bare been done, 
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Supreme Government.* The Secretary of State 
accepted the suggestion, and the Government of 
India then informed the Presidency Governments 
that "questions relating to dissent from the 
legislative acts of the Government of India and 
memorials thereon ought first to be submitted to 
the Government of India, in case of appeal to the 
Secretary of State,"’ These orders were reiterated 
in 1879 on a reference by the Government of 
India against the submission direct to the Secretary 
of State by the Government of Madras of one 
memorial from a public servant for pension and 
another from the Princess of Tanjore for pecuniary 
assistance.’ 

The position was thus clearly defined that in 
all matters relating to the financial administration, 
political and military affairs or other questions 
of importance, reference should in the first instance 
be made to the Government of India, and appeals 
against its orders to the final authority in England 
should be submitted through it. Undoubtedly, 
this decision should have buttressed the general 


I Despatch to the Secretary of State No. 80 dated 
8, December 1876; . also Public Proceedings Nos. 205-210, 
December 1876. 

* Despatch to the Secretary of State No. 17 (Public) 
22 February 1877, and the letters to the Presidency 
Governments, Nos. 1190 and 1191, 19 June 1877. (Public 
Proc. Nos. 182-83, June 1877). 

’ Despatch from the Secretary of State No. 16 (Public) 
13 February 1879, and Letters to the' Presidency 
Governments Nos, 894 and 895, 8 May 1879 (Puhlic.Proc. 
No. 56-58 May 1879). 
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control of the Governor General in Council; but 
we are not sure if it was followed in all cases 
by the Presidency Governments. The effort to 
obliterate the distinction between the Presidency 
Governments and other Local Governments in 
their status and constitution had no success.^ Even 
the highly undesirable, uneconomical and 
expensive system of the presidential armies, with 
their separate staff appointments, which the 
Government of India and others had tried in vain 
to abolish and the abolition of which was 
recommended by the Eden Committee, was not done 
away with, and continued in existence till the 
year 1894,® 

In the foregoing pages we have discussed 
the extent of the control exercised by the 
Supreme Government over the 

The extent of provindal administration in order 
deceotralisation. ^ 

to demonstrate clearly the scope of 

the measures of fiaancial deceotralisation taken after 
1870. 'From that it must be evident that the 
Government of India while delegating authority in 
matters of detail to the Local Governments exercised 
its superiotendence to secure conformity to the 
general principles laid down by itself, and to 
safeguard Imperial interests. But the magnitude 
of this interference should not lead us to suppose 


1 Despatch to the Sewelary of State No. 21 (Public) 
17 Match 1880. 

2 Eden Committee Report, paras 40-49, 126-129 aud 
144 ? also Public Ptoceediugs, Nos, 15M56, Match 1880. 
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that there was no enlargement in the powers of the 
Local Governments. In almost every sphere of 
their activity these governments had wide discretion 
in applying the general policy to the details of 
administration. The increase in their powers of 
financial control made it possible for them to eflfect 
changes in lower establishments, and to prosecute 
a programme of public works without much obstruction 
from above. Moreover, when money was to be 
provided out of provincial resources, the Government 
of India did not normally feel its former hesitation 
in sanctioning schemes involving outlay of public 
funds. The only serious limit on their power was 
the capacity of their parse and the reaction on public 
opinion. There was now a disposition to leave as 
mnch responsibility to the Local Governments as 
practicable. A perusal of the Acts passed by the 
Indian legislature during this period will show that 
the execution of the laws, in many cases, not of 
Imperial importance, the rule-making power or 
in certain matters, even the enactment of laws was 
being assigned to the Provincial Governments.* 
Generally the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council was requited in important 
matters, or the grant of higher salaries, the framing 
of rules or the extension of some special laws to 

t For example, the Bengal Tenancy Act 1885, Land 
Improvement Loans Act 1883, C. P. Tenancy Act 1883, 
Excise Act 1881, Burma Forests Act 188], Indian 
Factories Act 1881. B. W. P. Rent Act 1881, Press Act 
1878, Stamps Act 1879, Northern India Canals and 
Drainage Act 1873, Criminal Procedure Code 1873, Land 
Kevenue N, W, F, Act, etc, 
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any particular territories.' But later, a tendency 
to substitute the phrase ^’subject to general control” 
for “the previous sanction" of the Governor 
General in Council is discernible.^ 

Relaxation of control is most marked in respect 
of local self-government, grant of loans to local 
bodies or to agriculturists for relief of distress or 
land improvement, tenan(^ questions, land revenue 
administration, control over factories, industrial 
and educational affairs. In other departments the 
entire detail was wholly determined by the Local 
Governments subject to the general control by the 
Supreme Government in regard to policy. In the 
public works department too, the control was 
light, and the Local Governments were free to 
carry out their schemes of internal improvement 


^ For example, AgricuUurisls Loan Act (XII) of 18S4, 
Sec. 4 (1), lodiao Explosive Act (IV) 1884. Sections 5 and 
7; Laud Improvement Loans Act (XIX) of 1883, Sec. 10; 
Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, amendment (XV), of 
1880 Sec. 4 ; The Indian Merchant Shipping Act (Vll) of 
1880; Arms Act (XI) of 1878; Indian Forest Act (VII) of 
1878 Sec. 1, 26; The Opium Act (1) of 1878, Sections 5 & 8; 
The Registration Act (III) of 1877, Sec. 14 (salaries); 
Scheduled Districts Act (XlV) of 1874 Sections 3 & 5, 
Dramatic Performances Act (XIX) of 1876 Sec. 10 (for 
extension of the Act to particular territories); Reformatory 
Schools Act (V) of 1876, Sec 4 ; Punjab Land Revenue Act 
1871, Sections 9, 11, 19, 65 and 66; Act for Registration 
of Criminal Tribes 1871; etc. 

^ As for example, under Sec. 39 (7) of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act (VIII) of 1881, Indian Tariff Act (XI) of 
1882 Sec. 5; Indian Emigration Act (I) of 1882, Section 8 
and 145; C.P. Land Revenue Act (XVIII) of 1881, 
Sections 5, 10 and 15; etc. 
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within the limits of their authority and subject to 
the general regulations of the Public Works 
Department Code. Thus, in determining their 
financial programme, in regulating the routine 
of administration and in legislating for their local 
needs, the Provincial Governments had gained such 
latitude, as was compatible with the authority and 
responsibility of the Government of India for good 
government of the country. 

, The development in this direction was universally 
welcomed. The early apprehensions of the 
“Imperialists” that the “partial 
Influences provinoialisation" of finances would 
Sal'll^ disintegration and 

dismemberment of the Empire bad 
proved baseless. The “Federalists” also had 
something to console them, though their complaint 
was that the measure did not go far enough. Clearly, 
the success of the project had increased the number 
of its supporters and the disposition of the 
Government of fndia was in the direction of further 
but gradual relaxation of control. The evils of 
over-centralisation were qmte patent. From Lord 
Mayo to Lord Ripon, every Governor General strove 
to diminish it, not with the aim of establishing a 
federal constitution, but either with the desire of 
making the central control really effective and 
systematic, or for the purpose, however dimly 
conceived, of providing for the association of 
the Indians with the administration of the country. 
Even Lord Lytton was no half-hearted 
advocate of the policy of decentralisation. In on? 
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of his minutes he wrote, “I consider that the 
Government of India is still over-centralized in some 
respects. Ever since I have been at the head of this 
Government I have protested and acted against over- 
centralization; and I think 1 may claim some credit 
for the honesty of this assertion on account of the 
measures I have taken to diminish centralization... 
The principle of provincial responsibility is still 
susceptible of advantageous extension in many 

directions Administrative decentralization, 

rationally organized is, I am convinced, the 
policy best calculated to develop the resources 
and improve the administration of India."* 
But he had no faith in the schemes of federation 
which would have freed certain functions of the 
Presidency Governments from the control of the 
Government of India. Lord Ripon’s programme of 
local self-government and the infusion of non-official 
Indian element into local administration was based 
on a scheme of decentralisation depending on 
responsibility to the people through the agency of 
representative institutions.” There was thus, a 
gradual development of provincialisatlon tiU the 
commencement of the period of financial and foreign 
crisis in the middle of the eighties, and there were 
many forces helping it 


* Lord Lytton's Minute 17 March 1880. 

* Government of India Resolution 20 September 1881; 
also 'Adminiatrative Relonns in the Bombay Presidency' 
a paper read before the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
puarterly Journal, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1881 p. 10. 
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, The increase in the amount of work as a result 
of administrative progress made it impossible for ,the 
over-worked Secretariat of the Government of India 
to keep an eye on all the details of the government 
of a vast country. Alt that it could do was to set 
the policy and watch its operation by means of 
reports and returns. Moreover, the growing needs 
of the administration could not be met by a central 
financial system. The only remedy for that was 
to shift more and more of the burden on iocal 
and provincial units. Finally, the demand for 
representative councils controlling the executive 
government of the country was raised by the 
politically-minded public opinion of India. A 
Legislative Council which should make laws, discuss 
the budget and interpellate the executive was what 
the provincial i political organisations and later the 
Indian National Congress prayed for.* This wish 
of the people could only be satisfied in the sphere 
of local or provincial administration. 
Decentralisation, however imperfect, was necessary 
for that. But as nothing was done to meet these 
political demands, tie extent of decentralisation too 
was very limited. Nevertheless, the tendency was 

t A petition to the House of Commons, contained in 
The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sahha 
Vol. Ill Na 1, July 1880, pp. 5-7, Reports of the 
Indian National Congress. Vol. I, 1885, p. 24, VoL II 
1886, pp. 49, 99 etc.; The Annual Report of the Madras 
Mahajan Sahha 1885-86 containing an Address presented 
to Lord Dufferin in February 1886; Also Proceedings 
of the Bombay Presidency Association, British India 
Association, etc, 

F. 
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markedly in that dir^ion. The problem before the 
Government of India heretofore had been, like that 
of Austria, how to enlarge the “provincial powers 
for provincial purposes without weakening Imperial 
interests," and that was, to some extent, secured by 
the system introduced before 1887> 



CHAPTBIV. 

THE SETBACK 18BB-1906. 

The tendency to increase the discretion allowed 
to the Local Governments, which was a feature of 
the years immediately succeeding Lord Mayo's 
financial decentralisation scheme, is not so marked 
in the next period, Owing to many causes, the 
practice of the Government of India grew mote 
rigid from about 1887 until the retirement of Lord 
Curzon in 1906. This change was accidental and 
temporary for there is no evidence of any design 
to go back on the established system of 
"provincialisation.” The financial scheme of 
“Provincial Contracts" was not only in full force hut 
was further extended. There was no diminution of 
the legal powers of the Local Governments; on the 
contrary, in many cases these powers were enlarged. 
So also their legislative and administrative functions. 
There is no visible tightening even of the financial 
authority as regulated by the various Codes and 
Resolutions of the Government of India, The only 
remarkable difference is in the manner in which the 
Government of India interitteted or used its powers. 
Provincial Governments were constantly reminded 
of their position. Their legal subordination was 
emphasised, The teal character of the financial 
arrangements was laid bate, Ounder Lord Cutxon, 
the superintending and controlling authority was 
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allowed full play. These methods, without effecting 
any alteration in the financial or administrative 
framework, led to a setback, resented by the Local 
Governments and denounced by public opinion. 

Financial difficulties disposed the Secretary of 
State to rigorous economy and the avoidance of new 
ontlay. To meet the growing 
Cover nm^nt•! military and exchange charges, he 
iaterpretatioQ of wanted "to keep within strict limits 
t h e nature ^ of expenditure from the provincial 
Contract. revenues.*^* He reminded the 
Government of India that 
"expenditure authorized daring the currency of an 
agreement, on the ground that the funds of the 
Provincial Governments are adequate to meet it, will 
make it more difficult for the Imperial Government, 
in framing a new agreement to claim its full share 
of the improvement which may have taken place, 
and, therefore, additional payments should only be 
sanctioned when really necessary and not merely 
because the balance of the particular Provincial 
Government may be able to meet the expenditure at 
the moment.”* A year later he emphasised the 
yJsti tta'i itAmm however 

desirable should be postponed till the return of 
normal financial conditions** 


^ Secretary of State's Financial Despatch Mo. 191, 
5tb July 1863 and No. 183 of 28tb June 1883. 

3 Secretary of State’s Financial Despatch No. 158. 
lOtb August 1893. 

8 Secretary of State's Financial Despatch No. 144, 
26 July 1894. He wrote; ^"Tbis observation.. .has also an 
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The Government of India, on its part, never 
admitted the claim of the Local Governments 
to a continuous undisturbed enjoyment of .the 
revenues assigned to them. Besides the occasional 
absorption of their balances, in times of 
emergency,^ it declared its right to resume that 
share of the gro^vth of revenue which it did not 
consider necessary for provincial expenditure at the 
end of the period of the contract.* Local 
Governments and some non-ofiicials condemned this 
practice as an infringement of the “Provincial 
Contract,"® but the Government of India justified 
its action by the terms of the contract, and on many 
occasions explained the main principles of the 
scheme. The policy of the Government of India 


important bearing on those charges which fall on 
provincial revenues for, although the readjustment may 
be deferred till 1897, the growth of provincial expenditure 
may seriously affect the power of your Government to 
obtain an adequate share of the normal ioprovement in the 
revenues." 

^ Contributions were levied in 1886, 1890-91 and 
1894-95 owing to the Burmese War or fall in Exchange 
amounting to Es. 1295000 besides those levied during 
the Afghan War, (Evidence of Sir H. Waterfield. 
Expenditure Commission, Vol. I.) Also in 1889-90 to a total 
of Ks. 740000 (Financial Statement 1889-90). 

® Resolution Finance Department, No. 458, 28 January 
1887 

® See the letters of the Local Governments at the time 
of the revision of contract in 1897; also the speeches in the 
Budget debate of 1897; and the speeches of Hon'ble Rai 
Sri Ram Bahadur, from 1901 to 1904 and Hon'ble R. M. 
Sayani in 1896 (Proceedings of the Legislative Council of 
India 1901-1904 and 1896). 
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daring this period is d^rly ennnciated ' in these 
statements. 

The Supreme Government did not recognise the 
inalienable right of the Local Governments to the 
revenues administered by them. It held *‘that the 
revenues assigned to them are the revenues of India, 
though alienated for a term to provincial uses with 
a view to their better and more economical 
administration,"* and that the Government of India 
had a “primary lien on all revenues collected," 
except the purely local duties,® Under the system 
of "Provincial Contract** the authority over certain 
revenue and expenditure was delegated to the Local 
Governments "for a time only,*’ and at its expiration 
the Government of India resumed full authority to 
settle anew the conditions of fresh delegation for a 
new term.® In the words of the Secretary of State 
"these agreements are of the nature of a budget 
made for five years instead of for a single year."* 
While, therefore, permitting the Local Governments 
to use the growth of revenue for provincial 
expenditure during the currency of the "Contract,” 
the Government of India reserved the same right 
of limiting the expenditure of any province, which it 


1 Flnaocial Statement 1887, para 43. 

® Sir Edward Law, Fioaoce Member, Budget Debate 
1902. Proceedings of the Legislative Council 1902 p. 196, 

® Resolution No. 4255 A (Finance) 6 October 1896, 
para 4. 

* Secretary of State's Despatch No. 116, 21 June 1894, 

pare 9. 
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could exercise if the expenditure had remained 
Imperial.* 

Two conclusions follow from this, first, that the 
Government of India set apart, for a specified period 
only, so much of its revenues as it could reasonably 
expect to spate, to meet the civil expenditure placed 
under provincial control, and second, that at the 
expiry of the term, the revision of the “Contract" 
was determined by the prior claims of the Supreme 
Government on the revenues, because of the more 
important services which it retained under its direct 
management.* The arrangement was essentially 
administrative; the Government of India delegating 
its powers to the Local Governments over such 
subjects as could be better managed by devolving 
responsibility on them.* The sole points to which 


* Resolution, 6 October 1896, para 6. 

* Resolution, 28 January 1887, para 3. 

* The Government o! India made it clear to the 
Government of Bombay. Letter Ro. 506, 6 February 1897. 

“It was never intended to draw a sharp line of distinction 
between subjects of expenditure from which the people 
of Itombay derive direct benefit, and the subjects of 
expenditure from which tb^ did not, and to separate off 
the former into an account from which the latter 
should he excluded. The Government of Bombay are 
regarded as the agents of the Government of India for 
the administration and control of reveoue and expenditure 
of both kinds; and the object of the Provincial system 
of finance is to,, 'give to the Local Government fuller 
powers of administration and control than it wonld 
otherwise be possible to assign toil. The sole question 
in respect of the items which the Government of Bombay 
would exclude from the financial account (some items 
wWch they thought Should be Imperial) is whether they 
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the Government oF India addressed itself on the 
occasions of the revision of the contract were to 
find out the existing standard of expenditure in 
the province, to decide if that expenditure must be 
provided for by an assignment of Imperial revenue, 
and to fix the revenues sufficient for the purpose.^ 
It was neither essential nor was it the intention 
of the Supreme Government to review the financial 
needs of the province or to allocate fun(k on any 
equitable basis in proportion to the revenues collected 
therein. The chief aim of the Government of 
India was to set a limit to the demands of the 
Local Governments for a time, and to secure 
“a deliberate and steady rate of progress in desirable 
expenditure.’’ 

The Government of India regarded periodical 
revisions of the settlement as necessary to that 
control which the Imperial Government ought to 


can be more effectively administered and controlled by 
the Local Government, which through its officers is on 
the spot, than by the more distant Government of India 
who cannot possess the same means either of information 

or of direction and control The question which arises 

in each case is not whether it is just or unjust to debit 
certain charges to (he Provincial account, or whether 
Provincial account will gain or will lose certain advantages 
by this being done. It is purely the administrative 
question whether the administration and control of certain 
public matters are best retained iu the bands of the Imperial 
Government or are delegated to the Local Government. 
If administrative control is devolved, then in ordinary 
cases, under the present financial constitution, the finandal 
responsibility follows,” 

> Letter to Bengal No. 1250A, 17 March 1897. Thomasi 
Federal Finance in India, pp. 234—261, 
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keep over the disbursement of revenue. For two 
reasons it decided that the time was not ripe for 
a permanent contract, namely that there could be 
no certainty of a steady progress of revenue and 
that the Government of India must step in to relieve 
the Provincial Government by additional assignments 
in case of famine and other abnormal disaster. 
Moreover, when the spending authorities had no 
responsibility for taxation there could be no Incentive 
to economy, with the result that growth of income 
was liable to be used for increase of expenditure. 
The Government of India apprehended that in 
such a case any permanent assignment would 
act as a direct hindrance to the remission of 
taxation,* The revisions were used to limit 
genera! provincial expenditure with reference to 
the financial requirements of India as a whole, 
so as to assist the poorer provinces with 
the increments of revenue arising from the 
growing wealth and prosperity of the country," The 
theory of quinquennial settlement held the field for 
many years even though a strong protest was made 
by some Local Governments and non-officials." 
The Government of India was not in a position at 
first to forego any opportunity of replenishing its 
depleted resources; and later when surplus budgets 


* Evidence of Mr. Jacob Q. 20033, and Sir H. 
Waterfield Q.588, before Indian Expenditure Commission. 
" Resolution, 6 October 1896, 

" For example. Letter from Bombay No, 506 of 6 Feb, 
1897; and Bengal No. 611? of 27 Januaryll897, 
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became a normal feature, the provincial finances 
were so crippled by famine and plague that the 
Supreme Government had to give them substantial 
doles to save their administration from utter 
^slxation. 

In view of the clear exposition of the character 
of the "Provincial Contract,” it is surprising to find 
statements frequently being made that the 
arrangement was not equitable, or that the people 
of a particular province “contribute more largely 
to the Imperial fisc” than the other provinces, or 
that the control exercised by the Central Government 
in enforcing the budget rules aud in insisting on the 
minimum provincial balances was unwarranted or 
undesirable.^ Since the revenues were Imperial 
revenues and the Secretary of State had not 
relinquished his statutory control over any part 
of them, and the Government of India was 
responsible to the Secretary of State, and the 
Provincial Governm^te were agents of the 
Central Government, such contentions were 
without foundation, The Government of India 
had delegated some of its authority to the 
Local Governments to be exercised by them 
subject to the conditions laid down. These 


^ For example, speech of Sir A. Mackenzie, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, in the budget debate of 1896 as 
well as other speeches by the non-official members, as 
for example, of Mr. Sayani, Mr. Auand Charlu etc. Also 
see Rai Sri Ram Bahadur’s speech dated 27 March 1901 
(Proc. Legislative Council 1901 p. 243), and his sp«ch 
dated 26 March 1902 (Proc. Leg, Council 1902, p. 154), 
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rules, which were framed in 1877, were further 
systematised in 1892 and 1897.* They declared 
most unequivocally . the right of the Government of 
India to issue “instructions to Local Governments 
on general or particular matters affecting the 
transferred revenues and services," when the 
Governor General in Council considered it expedient 
to interfere with their discretion. “The powers," it 
was stated, "vested in the Local Governments by 
this Resolution are subject to the general supervision 
and control of the Government of India,"* The 
Government of India had transferred such powers 
only as it possessed in regard to the provincial or 
divided heads, without affecting in any manner the 
authority of the Secretary of State. In all cases in 
which his sanction was necessary, final orders could 
not be passed by the Local Governments without 
reference to the Government of India.® The orders 
of the Secretary of State were however required “in 
all matters of grave financial importance and in 
certain minor matters.”* Under the existing law, 
it was futile to expect any substantial relaxation of 
control by the Government of India. 

The framework of the regulations of 1877 
under which the financial powers of the Local 
Governments were to be exercised was not 

t Resolmions, 27 March 1877; No, 1142 of 17 March 
1892 and No, 3531A of 11 Acgusl 1897. 

* Resolution, 17 March 1892, para 2. 

® Ibid, para 3. 

* Resolution, 11 August 1897, para 3, 
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substantially modified by later amendments, though 
some thatigts in detail we made in IS92 
and 1897. Moreover, the character 
Limitations of the delegated powers was then 
Tu t^h'or'i^ty ! ^^l^arly defined.^ While enhancing 
Finance the authority of the Local 

Governments in respect of grant 
of loans to local bodies,® “landholders and 
notabilities,” and advances to cultivators subject to 
the limitations on the rate of interest and period 
of loan,® the general effect of these amendments 
was to emphasise the budget rules and restrictions 
on the withdrawals from the provincial balances, 
the minimum of which was fixed in 1892.* To 
prevent frequent demands for further assignments 
whenever the Government of India pressed for 
reform in any of the transferred services, a clause 
was added in 1897 that the financial settlement was 
a “consolidated one, and not a collection of separate 


t See paras 2 & 3 of Resolution of 17 March lS92 and 
paras 3, 14 and IS of the f^solution of 11 August 1897. 
® Pars. 7, Resolution d 1892. 

® Paras- 7 & 8, Resolnlion of 1897. 

^ Para, 6, Resolution of 1892. 

The minimum balances were:— 

C. P. 8 lakhs 

Lower Burma ..*6 lakhs 

Assam 5 lakhs 

BeDgal... *........20 lakhs 

KW.P.&Oudh...20 lakhs 

Punjab .10 lakhs 

Madras. .20 lakhs 

Bombay ..„.20 lakbs 
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settlements for each provincial head,” and that 
the Local Governments must “maintain all provincial 
services in a state of administrative efficiency, 
providing any increased expenditure necessary for 
the purpose either from savings by economical 
administration, or from {development of revenues.’^* 
The budget estimates of the Local Governments 
required the final approval of the Government of 
India, "not for the purpose of restricting the freedom 
of Provincial Governments but for accurate 
estimating But once the budget was sanctioned a 
Local Government could not authorise any expenditure 
involving an excess over the budget grant for the 
year for any provincial or divided major head 
without effecting reappropriation from some other 
similar head. The total budget grant could not 
be exceeded without the previous sanction of 
the Government of India.® Also if the Local 
Government desired to "incur considerable expenditure 
out of its accumulated balances” the proposals were 
to be sent to the Government of India for separate 
consideration.'* 


J Para. 14, Resolution of 1897. 

* Royal Commission cti Decentralisation Report, 
para. 81. Royal Commission rm Indian Expenditure Report, 
p. 10, para 34 (2) : "The Finance Department.MConsiders 
the estimates with special reference to the rulK under 
which the provinces administer revenue and expenditure, 
and to the probability of the estimates being realised, but 
it does not interfere with the discretion of the Provincial 
Government in details.” 

^ Resolution, 17 March 1892, |ara 11. 

* Ibid, paraj 8. 
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The Provincial Governments had very wide powers 
oi reappropriation within the budget estimates, but 
every exce^ however trifling over the total grant 
was to be reported to the Government of India. 
The Central Government exercised a stricter control 
in this respect during this period,^ In other 
directions the powers of the Local Governments 
were extended. They could sanction temporary 
appointments and deputations, the cost of which 
was wholly or partly provincial, up to a period of 
six months if jthe remuneration exceeded Rs. 250 
a month.® They were authorised to grant camp and 
travelling allowances,® and to sanction “petty or 
moderate increases of establishment subordinate to 
them, the cost of which is “Imperial" within the budget 
grant of the year."* “An important extension of the 
scheme of decentralisation was effected by the 
establishment of the Provincial Loan Account," 


^ Resolutioa (Finance) No. 6056, 29 November 1889 
xoodifled the rules in order .to secure stricter control. The 
same provisions were rqieated in Ibe rules of 1892 and 
1897. Again hy Resolution (Finance) No. 3162 Ex. of 
30 April 1894, the Govetoment of India enjoined strict 
economy and adherence to the budget estimates. Also, 
letter to Bengal in January 1895 : "the Local Government 
will recognise its obligation to keep its expenditure daring 
the year within the amounts granted in the Budget orders 
for the service of the ywr." (Evidence of Sit H. 
Waterfield before Indian E^eoditure Commission, Q. 811). 

8 Rules sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 24 
February 1896, Public Proc. March 1896 No. 347, 

* Resolution H. D.No, 6003,6 November 1887 • Art 
1093ofC.S.R. 

* Resolution (Finance) No, 6055, 29 November 1889, 
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whereby the Provincial Governraenls were 
empowered to grant loans to the local bodies, 
cultivators and landholders, within a limited amount 
fixed by the Supreme Government, and subject 
to the rules made under the various Acts.^ 
Further, within the prescribed limits, the Provincial 
Governments had the liberty to fix stamp rates 
and excise duty.® 

Nevertheless, owing to the severe financial strain 
caused by the fall in exchange, famine and plague, 
the Supreme Government was compelled to use 
its powers to the utmt^t, and thus restrict the 
exercise of the supposed independence of the Local 
Governments under the system of "Provincial 
Contract.” Occasionally, It was even constrained 
to call for contribution from the Provincial 
Governments in a way that demolished, as was 
alleged by the Local Governments, the very 
foundations of the "Contract.”® On the other hand, 


^ Moral and Material Process Report 1888-89, p. 29. 
Resolution (Finance) No. 13, 1 January 1889, 

^ ladisxs ExpeadHara Caaimission, Sic WsfisnfiefcfV 
Evidence, Q. 261 and 766-8. An instance of ddegation 
of authority is provided by the permission granted to 
the Chief iCommissioner of Burma to dispose finally 
of petty cases in which Uie expenditure involved is 
inconsiderable and in which no standing orders of the 
Government of India are infringed, Public Proc, 
November 1891, No. 33. 

® The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in a speech in 
1890 said : “it must be admitted that, to take a contribution 
under any circumstances from a Provincial Government 
during the period of contract, cuts at tbe basis on which 
that contract system is founded.'* 
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when the Local Governments were hard hit, 
it came forward to help them in restoring 
their administration.’ Such interposition of the 
supreme authority was made in the interests of 
economy or of the solvency of the state for which 
the Supreme Government was wholly responsible. 
No doubt there was clamour against restrictions, 
but the circumstances were exceptional- Till 1898 
there does not seem to have been any deliberate 
effort to diminish the discretion of the Provincial 
Governments. 

No substantial change was introduced by the 
Indian Council's Act of 1892 in the powers of the 

, , Governor General over local 

egis a ion, legislation. Nor was any alteration 

made in the executive orders, which limited the 
freedom of the Local Governments to introduce 
legislative measures into their councils.’ 
Nonetheless, the new Act marked a definite 
constitutional advance. Political Indian opinion for 
many years past had demanded the enlargement of the 
Legislative Councils, the introduction of an elective 
element, and the extension of the functions of the 
Councils so as to enable them to discuss the 


’ For example, grants made to Government of 
N. W. P. in 1897-8, Finanmal Statement 1897-98, para 62. 

’ Despatch of Secretary of State No. 35, 1 Dec, 1862, 
re, penal clauses. Despatch of Secretary of State No. 
51, 24 Nov. 1863 re, creation of offices. Despatch of 
Secretary of State No. 9, 31 March 1874, re, previoas 
report to Secretary of Slate, Con6dential Blue Book re 
executive rules. ’ 
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budget and to interpellate the executive.' The 
establishment of representative government was 
the main plank of the programme of the Indian 
National Congress.* By providing for a larger 
non-official element, selected by indirect election, 
and by giving the right of discussing the budget, 
though not of dividing on it, or passing any 
resolutions upon it, the British Government effected 
a marked change in the character of the Indian 
legislatures. The main purpose of these reforms 
was to associate Indian gentlemen of experience 
and ability with the administration so that the 
various Governments might “be able to shape their 
course with the advantage of a far more distinct 
knowledge of the wishes and feelings of the 
communities with whose interests they may be 
required to deal than has hitherto been the case."* 
But there could be no possibility of subordinating 
the executive to the legislature, which explains the 
very ineffective provisions regarding the discussion of 
the budget and the rules framed under them. 
Transference of control over the budget to the 
Legislative Council would have required a 
devolution of powers of the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India to the Local Governments, 


' See Proceedings of the Sarvajanik Sabha Poona, 
Mahajana Sabha Madras, British Indian Association and 
East India Association, Calcutta. 

* Proceedings of the Indian National Congress, 1885 
to 1890. 

• Lord DnSetin’s Minute, quoted in Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, p. 35. 

F. 27 
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Financial decentralisation had not as yet nearly 
reached that point. The result was the absurd 
formality of discussing budgets already approved by 
the Governor General in Council and little likely to 
be modified.^ 

This conclusion is borne out by the practice of 
making the financial statement in the local council 
in the month of April ‘after the budget had finally 
been sanctioned by the Government of India. That 
Government was not prepared to alter this system. 
The Government of Madras had requested the 
Supreme Government to permit it to discuss the 
financial estimate in January instead of April before 
the budget was sanctioned by the latter, “so that 
the advantage of non-official criticism may be 
available for the estimates of the year.”* But the 
Governor General in Council rejected the suggestion 
with the remark that “it seems to be clearly 
undesirable that the discussion in council should 
take place while the budget is still under their 
consideration,”* In the circumstances, this power 

^ The Govermneut of India informed the Government 
of Madras that the main object of permitting the discussion 
of the budget ”is to afford the Local Government 
information as to the manner in which its financial 
arrangements are viewed by the most enlightened opinion 
in the Presidency, and thus to furnish the means, when 
provision for future years is being considered of meeting 
objections and remoinng defects which the discussiou may 
bring to light in its fiscal administration”, Letter to 
Madras No, 1805 H. D. IS Augnst. 1892. 

* Letter from Madras to the Government of India 
No. 237, 6 March 1893. 

* Utter to Madras No. 679, 17 May 1893. 
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of the Legislative Coancil remained wholly 
ineffective. 

The local legislatures passed laws relating to 
subjectsof local concern.* Before its introduction every 
bill in draft was still reviewed by the Government 
of India under one provision of the law or another. 
But the practice of previous scrutiny of the Bills 
seems to have been tightened during this period. 
The Government of India examined the principles 
underlying the Bills in order to secure their harmony 
with its established policy. For example, the 
Government of Madras could not get permission to 
amend Act XX of 1863 for the control of Hindu 
religious endowments in that Presidency so as to 
remove “widespread and recognised abuses,"* 
because the Supreme Government considered the 
measure to be opposed to its policy of 
non-interference by the executive government in 
religious matters.* Very often, even while no 
objection was taken to the penal clauses, the 
attention of the Local Government concerned was 
invited to the other clauses and definite suggestions 
were made lor the improvement of the Bills.* The 

* To the three existing local councils were added 
those of the North Western Provinces in 1887^ and of 
Burma and the Punjab in 1897, the last two differing from 
the rest both in constitution aod functions. 

* Letter from Madras to Government of India, No. 73 
(Legislative) 26 May 1894. 

* Letter to Madras No. 1485 (Public) 7 September 1894. 

‘ Letter to Bombay Ho. 1546 (Judidal) 27 September 

1888; suggestions for the improyetneut of the proposed 
Bill for village sauitatiou. 
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need of uniformity in respect of penalties, general 
outlines and main principles was emphasised in 
many cases, the tendency being most marked in 
these years in regard to police and sanitary 
legislation.^ The Supreme Government was not 
prepared to permit any substantial departure from 
the principles of police organisation as laid down 
in Act V of 1861 and Act III of 1888 of the Indian 
Council. Even the re*enactment of these Acts in 
the local council was recommended.^ 

Perhaps owing to the political importance of 
the police department, the Government of India’s 
interference was greater in police legislation at this 
time; and special orders were issued that every 
police Bill must be submitted for sanction.* For 


^ Far instance, suggestions in regard to Madras drait 
Bill "to provide for the prevention and control of petty 
nuisances." (Letter to Madras No. 1860 of 27 Pecemb^ 
1888.) "In the opinion of the Government of India any 
marked difference' in the penalties for petty offences of the 
same class in different parts ol British India should as far 
as possible be avoided." Also, Letter to Bombay No. 95 
(Police) 18 Feb. 1896| coDlaining remarks on the Bill 
to amend Bombay District Police Act of 1890. Also, 
Letter to Bengal No, 508, 23 August 1894, Letter to 
Bombay, No. 77, 14 February 1889, 

® Letter to Bombay Na 1712, 9 November 1888 on 
the draft Bill to amend the law for the regulation of 
the district police in the Presidency of Bombay. Also 
Letter to ' Madras No. 496 (Police) 22nd August 
1894. Letter to Madras Na 299 (Police) 2ad May 


* Judicial Proceedings No, 289«290 June 1893 j Police 
Proceedings, October 1893. 
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example, the draft Bills amending section 49 of Act 
XXIV of 1859 (Madras) and the Bombay District 
Police Act of 1890, were snbmitted to the 
Government of India even though the previous 
sanction of the Governor General was not required, 
by the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
respectively, on account of their “political 
importance" and because of the previous 
correspondence with the Government of India.^ 
Hardly less vigilance was exhibited in local self- 
government or sanitary legislation, the purpose being 
to prevent great variations from province to province 
in the main principles, as for example in the grant of 
remuneration to the members of municipalities 
or in the regulation of the pensions of municipal 
employees.” 

Without being dogmatic, it may be stated that 
the Supreme Government continued to control 
efifectively the course of entire local legislation. 
Though the Secretary of State in forwarding the 


* Letter from Bombay No. 358, 85 October 1895. 
Letter from Madras No. 987 (Jedieial) 25 April 1894. 

” Letter to Bombay No. 159 (Municipal) 18 November 
1887, relating to pensions to municipal employees. 
Letter to N. W. P. No. 2005, 26 December 1891. 
Letter to Bengal No. 51, 11 April 1892. Municipal 
Proceedings June 1892 Nos. 1-16 ; September 
1892, Nos. 16-20, 37-39i letter to Bengal No. 85. 27 
September 1892, Letter to Madras No. 5 (Municipal) 
24 Januray 1894 and previous letter No. 1373 of 
8 November 1873 ; remuneration to members of 
mufassil municipalities). 
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statute of 1892 declared its object to be ''a more 
extensive devolution upon provincial councils of the 
legislative business' that i^rticulariy concerns the 
populations with whose needs and circumstances 
those councils should be specially conversant" owing 
to the presence of competent non-official members,^ 
in practice the superior control does not seem to 
have been relaxed— indeed, the tendency was in the 
other direction. With a larger non-official element 
drawn from the professional classes, the local 
councils were no longer composed of “mere 
no bodies,"^ and disct^ions became more critical 
of government measures. The debates influenced 
the tone of the Indian press and had effect on a 
growing volume of public opinion. The Government 
of India desired to avoid giving any opportunity 
to the political bodies to score against itself. Hence, 
there was a greater readiness to interfere in local 
projects of legislation, so much so that the Royal 
Commission on Decentralisation remarked that “no 
legislation" can be introduced into these councils 
by the Local Governments without having been 
examined by the Government of India."^ But there 
was no attempt to trench upon the functions 
of the provincial Legislative Councils. Generally 
all measures of a local character were dealt with 
by them and the Indian L^islative Council avoided 


1 Despatch of the Secretary of State Na IS (Legislative) 
30 June 1892. 

^ Proceedings of the Indian Katbnal Congress, 1886. 

^ R. C. D. Report, p. 15, para 28. 
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the discussion of purely local subjects, relating to 
the provinces which had their councils,' unless the 
matter involved some principle.® 

Administratively, the period from the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Dufferin to that of Lord Curzon was one 

’Iff- Mohini Mohan Roy moved a 
BUI to amend Bengal Regulation VIII of 1819 relating 
Sr T "! ‘“Mars. Mr. MacDonnell and 

a lorii ground that it was 

ConSl-l '>>• O’® Legislative 

Council of Bengal. (Proceedings of L. C. 14 March 1895 

Also m 1896, while introducing the Bill to amend 
he Eacise Act of 1881, Sir J. Westland said that the 
todian Legis ative Council would not deal with these 

S “ ''"'I' '*** *“ '>'86“ provinces 

ot Bengal, Madras and Bombay as they had their own 
egisiation on such matters and whatever legislation was 
necessary would be undertaken by their Legislative 
Councils. (Proceedings of L. C. 16 January 1896, p, 25). 

For instance, when Bombay Government submitted 
draft of a Bill to enable the Governor in Council to 
vest the thrw Commissioners of divisions in Bombay 
rresidency with the same powers of a Local Government 
which ^ he could under Act V of 1868 delegate to 
ommissioner of Sind, for introduction into the local 
counciJ,^ the Govepment of India had objection to taking 
y legislation wider powers of delegation than were 
needed or could be used, and required that a draft 
specifying the powers necessary to be delegated should 
be submitted to the Government of India for enactment 
hy the Legislative Council of the Governor General. The 
Gov^nm^t of India admitted that such a measure would 
be legally within the powCTs of the Bombay council, 
but considering “the importance of the matter, and 
me fact that the working of many Acts of the Supreme 
Council may be affected, it will be advisable to adhere 
to the proceedings followed in 1868 and to carry out 
the legislation in the council of the Governor General.” 

(Letter to Bombay No, 656 H. D. 26 March 1896.) 
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of energetic reform. The system established 
immediately after the Mutiny was unable to withstand 
the test of the new standards. Public 
- Administration, opinion both in England and India 
towards the end of the nineteenth 
century was more critical of existing abuses. The 
altered situation, too, made administration with 
the old machinery difBcult, if not impossible. Hence 
the Government of India was constrained to 
undertake a programme of administrative reform in 
nearly all the departments of the state. 

Not much was achiev«i in the first few years, 
which were spent in enquiry and experiments. Bat 
the Government of Lord Cnrzon introdnced important 
changes in quick succ^ion. The discovery of 
defects and the necessity of imposing reforms 
on an unwilling conservative bureaucracy comprising 
the Local Governments led to a growing 
interference by the Government of India with 
the course of provincial administration. The 
reforming zeal and desire for thoroughness, so 
characteristic of Lord Curzon, made him treat the 
Local Governments as mere agencies of the 
Government of India, with the result that their 
discretion was greatly curtailed. 

The principles which determined the exercise 
of control and supervision by the Supreme 
Government over the Local Governments underwent 
no change. The former abstained from meddling 
with detail. Yet there was a remarkable increase 
in the exercise of supreme control, because the 
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occasions for defining policy and principles of 
administrative reform were more frequent. Specially 
Lord Cnrzon made such occasions when he 
found defects or lacunae and felt bound to put 
them right. 

The prevailing tendency may be gathered from 
a review of the policy of the Government of India 
in respect of education, local self- 
Education. government, police and excise etc. 
In educational matters, for instance, 
the Government of India prescribed “general 
principles to be observed” for the guidance of 
educational administration.* It was wont to lay down 
“general instructions as to the conduct of educational 
work," In this period, the recommendations of the 
Education Commission of 1882 were adopted by the 
Government of India as the basis for its educational 
policy, and for many years afterwards the Local 
Governments were exhorted to take action upon one 
or the other of the proposed reforms.® At the same 
time, owing to financial stringency, the Supreme 
Government was constrained to restrict the funds 
devoted to secondary and higher education and 
emphasise adherence to the principle of gradual 
withdrawal of government in favour of ‘local effort 
and private enterprise," in the management of such 


* Evidence of Dr. Giles, Director General of Education, 
Decentralisation Commission, Vol X. 

® Resolution of 23 October 1884 on Education 
Commission Report; For the subseguent instructions see 
"Education Progress in fndia”, 1887-1892 by Nash. 

F. 28 
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institutions.* In pressing these measures on their 
attention, the Government of India often showed a 
tendency towards rigidity, perhaps "due to 
misapprehension of local aims and conditions.” 

The Education Commission had made certain 
recommendations regarding the enforcement of 
discipline and moral training in schools and 
colleges.^ But action was not taken on them by 
the Government of India before 1887 when it drew 
the attention of the Local Governments “to the 
growth of tendencies unfavourable to discipline and 
favourable to irrevereiwe in the rising generation 
in India", and formukted for the consideration of 
the Local Governments certain suggestions with 
the “object of counteracting these tendencies." The 
proposed scheme included provision for physical 
training, corporal punishment for breaches of 
discipline, maintenance of good conduct registers, 
establishment of hostels, and training of teachers to 
be employed in the schools.® The replies of the 
Local Governments were favourable, and so the 
Government of India issued final orders on the subject."* 
Tiie Pi'wwmi'' 5cimiiai«TiV iW AlcifmseiVes 
fettered by want of funds", and so the Supreme 

* Resolution H, D. (Education) No. 199 of 18th June 
1888. This Resolution also emphasised the subject of 
the training of teachers aod moral training of punils. 

® Report Education Commission. 1884. nn iqo.iq 2 
227-229. 

® Resolution H. D. Edn. Na 37, 31 December 1887. 

* Resolution H. D. Edn, No. 6—371.383 17 

August 1889. ' 
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Government re-emphasised the adoption of the 
principle that “the expenditure from provincial 
revenues on government educational institutions 
should not ordinarily increase in proportion to the 
total expenditure, but should rather be a constantly 
diminishing quantity”,^ and pointed out that those 
recommendations should be carried into effect without 
“imposing any additional burden on provincial 
finances” by providing money from local sources 
or private benevolence, “or by enhancement of fees 
or by curtailing and readjusting existing expenditure.” 
The instructions on the subject were elaborate and 
went beyond the mere enunciation of policy.® 

Further the Supreme Government pressed for 
the bifurcation of high school studies by instituting 
a School Final Examination parallel to the 
University Entrance Examination ® It was adopted 
in many provinces. The Government of India 
arranged also for a quinquennial review of the 
progress of education in India.* Detailed reports 
and returns were called for from the Local 
Governments. The Supreme Government reviewed 
the consolidated report and made suggestions for 
improvement. ® The attention of the individual 

^Res"orutioo H. D. Edn. No. 199 of 18 June 1888. 

® Resolution 17 August 1889. 

^ Education Progress in India. Quinquenoial Report 
by Nash 1887-1892. pp. 121-2. 

* The Quinquennial Review of the Progress oi 
Education in India, Reports published by the Government 
of India, drst published in 1886. 

® Resolutions published with the Report. First 
Resolution was H. D. Edn. No. 199, 38 June 1888, 
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Local Governments was at the same time directed 
to “cases of failure and delay to carry out" specific 
recommendations of the Commission.^ Another 
object which engaged the attention of the 
Government of India ivas the reorganisation of the 
educational service as a result of the enquiry and 
report of the Public Service Commission of 1887. 
A correspondence extending over more than six yeais 
ensued on the subject, culminating in the final 
orders of the Government of India in 1896, on 
every aspect of this reorganisation.® When Lord 
Curzon became Governor General, he found serious 
evils existing in the educational system both higher 
and elementary, and set himself to remove them.® 
An Educational Conference was convened; a 
Universities Commission was appointed, and 
finally the Central Government published a 
Resolution incorporating a detailed programme of 
educational work for the guidance of the Local 
Governments.^ To secure “community of principle 
and of aim” in the system of education, he appointed 


^ Letter to Madras aod other Locai Goversmsais, 
Ros. 294*301 dated 9 August 1888 (Education Proc. 
September 1888 No. 104). 

^ Papers relating t> the Reorganisation of the 
Educational Service in India from 1891*97. (H. D. 
Selections). Resolution No. 4/204-215 Edn, 23rd lolv 
1896. 

® “"'The whole subject of education iu this country... 
will, during my term of office have very earnest attention.” 
Speech at the Convocation, Calcutta University, 11 Feb. 
1899. Curzon*s Speeches, Vol. I, p, 53. 

^ Resolutiou, 11 Macdi 1904, 
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a Director.General of Education with the Government 
of India.^ 

Thus, while the Supreme Government 
recognised "the desirability and necessity of 
development in accordance with local needs and 
conditions," it showed such great activity in 
prescribing general principles of educational policy 
during this period and insisting on action being 
taken on them by the Local Governments, that 
the latter had cause to complain of centralisation 
and interference even in the subject of education 
which they thought “properly appertains to the 
Local Government and noi to the Central 
Government." 

But in respect of local self.govetning institutions} 
the policy of relaxing control continued under Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Elgin. The 

Local Self. Government of India had retained 
Government. , , , 

authorisation of local taxation in 

its own hands, but it did not generally interfere 
except when octroi* or profession tax was so imposed 


' Appointed in 1902. Curzoa's speech at the 
Edacational Conference 1901, 2 Sept. Speeches Vol. II 
p. 315. 

* Secretary of State required a report on Octroi 
taxation, “together with a statement of your opinion 
whether' all the abuses brought to notice. -have now 
been satisfactorily dealt with" (Itepatch No. 15, 27. 1. 87). 
The Government of India addressed all the Local 
Governments asking for report of action taken on the 
Resolution of 4 Nov. 1888. Letter to Central Provinces 
No, 87, 22 May 1888 . 

Letter to Punjab No. 77, 12 August 1889, 
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as to affect disproportionately the military officers, 
civil government servants, and the poorer classes.* 
Till 1889, sanction of die Governor General in 
Council was required for loans to local bodies, 
but owing to the rules made in that year 
obviating that course, the number of references 
to the Supreme Government fell off.® Nevertheless, 
the Government of India (wcasionally tried to direct 
the activities of the Municipal and Local Boards 
to services of public utility which it considered 
necessary for the country, as is illustrated by the 
repeated insistence on sanitary measures, particularly 
in rural areas, both in general Resolutions and 
letters to particular Local Governments on a review 


Letter to Punjab No. 6, 10 January 1891, 

Letter to Bombay No. 83, 26 Sept. 1892; asking 
Government ol Bombay to suspend some Municipal Boards 
as an example, to soire tbe ndberence of Municipal 
Boards to orders on Octroi taxation. Municipal 
Proceedings o! the Government of India in H. D. contain 
a large number of references on this question between 1887 
and 1898. 

1 Letter to Madras No. 72, 28 June 1887 on tax on 
trades and arts; also to N. W. P. No; 76. and to 
Madras No. 95, 16 Juoe 1888; require the method on 
which the tax on trades was assessed should be thoroughly 
overhauled “and its incidence made more equal. His 
Excellency in Council trusts that measures may at once 
be taken to secure a proper assessment of the higher 
classes coupled with the exclusion of the lowest classes 
from the operation of the tax," Also letters to Madras 
No. 34 of 10 March, and No, 88 of 15 June 1896, 
relating to Profession Tax as affecting military 
officers. 

3 Financial Resolution No, 13, 1 January 1889. 
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of their reports.* For instance, it desired sanitary 
surveys to be made and in the case of Madras 
regretted that the amount budgetted for the purpose 
was allowed to lapse.® The Bengal Government 
was asked to be more active in pushing village 
sanitation and supply of pure water.® For many 
years the Government of India reviews of the annual 
reports of the Local Governments had sanitation as 
their main topic. But all these communications 
related generally to policy without aiming at 
any limitation of the discretion of the Local 
Governments. The control of the Government of 
India in this department was never very detailed; 
and it exercised its powere of supervision conferred 
by law by means of review of annual reports, by 


■ The Municipal Proceedings are iuil of correspondence 
and resoiutions on the subject of sanitary reforms and 
plagne reiief between 1887 and 1898. Some of the 
important ones are given below: — 

Letter to Bombay No. 82 of 22 July 1887. 

Letter to Bengal No. 95 of 30 July 1887. 

Letter to Madras No. 132, of 24 Sept. 1887 relating 
to the training of female nurses and promotion of medical 
education of females. Also improvement of “sanitary 
surroundings of the rural population of the province is 
one of gravest interest to the Government of India." 

Letter to Bengal No. 2, 15 March 1889 : also to Madras 
No. 10 of 6 June 

Letter to N. W. P. No. 13, 11 Feb. 1893 (Vaccination). 

Resolution of Government of India FI. 0. (Sanitary) 
No. 3/212-225 27 July 1888. 

® Letter to Madras No. 132, 24 September 1887. 

® Letter to Bengal No. 2, IS Mareh 1889 urging the 
introduction of village unions. 
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calling for occasional reports and by scrutinising the 
proceedings of the Local Governments in order to 
secure conformity to law and general principles. 

But the Government of India had more frequent 
need of interfering in the administration of jails, 
police and excise. The importance 
Law and Order, of these services cannot be doubted, 
for by reason of their contact 
with the people evils in them were sure to have 
serious effects. And at that time, the increase in 
crime in some provinces coupled with the general 
corruption and inefficiency of the police, the 
irisanitary conditions in the jails leading to greater 
convict mortality, and the defective rules of jail 
discipline, or the varied systems of ejccise 
management and growing intemperance of the 
people, became evils so serious as to lead to 
agitation.^ The interposition of the Government 
of India was necessary and we find measures being 
taken by it to improve things, from time to time, 
till the year 1908. The method of enquiry by 
means of committees and conferences and then the 
formulation of detailed instructions for the guidance 
of the Local Governments in general Resolutions, 
was adopted.* The Government of India, as usual, 

^ cf. The resolutions of ibe laditm National Congress on 
Police and Excise adminhtration. Also the deputations of 
the Temperance Society both in England and India to the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy respectively. Questions 
were asked in the House of Commons and papers were 
asked for on Excise admioistration in 1889 eta 

* As for example the appointment oi the Indian Excise 
Committee under the Relation [Finance) No. 5001, 
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asked for reports on progress made, andsnggested 
improvements where defects were revealed. 
By these means the Supreme Government 
influenced the working of these services to a greater 
extent than was considered proper by the Local 
Governments. 

The jail administration had followed the 
recommendations of the Commission of 1864 which 
had hoped that each Local Government, while 
accepting the system in principle would adapt it to 
local circumstances so as to secure "unity of purpose 
amid reasonable diversity of practice.” But 
experience showed that the diversity in practice 
obscured the unity of purpose. Four separate Acts 
regulating jail administration existed in India. It 
had developed on divergent lines in the different 
provinces. To reduce this divergence a Commission 
was appointed in 1877 but no action was found 


Excise dated 7 September 1905, and the Resolutions oo the 
Report of the Committee coataioed in the Parliamentary 
Paper errtitled Goverrriuent of India’s Orders on Excise 
Committee Report; order of the Government of India 
No, 2994 Excise of 16 May 1907. Also improvements 
suggested or general lines of policy prescribed in respect 
of exise administration in Circular Letter No, 1925 S. R. 
30 April 1896, Letter to N. W. P. No. 4599, 28 October 
1896, and No. 4142 Ex. 22 September 1896, to Punjab 
No. 5006 Ex. 10 November 1807 etc. (Summary of the 
Measures of the Viceroyalty of Lord Elgin in the Finance 
Department. 1899 pp. 60-63.) General principles were laid 
down in the Government of India’s Excise despatch No. 29 
of 4 February 1890 and Circular Letters to the Local 
Governments No. 2455 S. E. of 21 April 1904. Jail 
Commission Report of 1889. Also Police Commission of 
1902 and its Report as well as the Resolution on it, 

P.29 
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possible on its recommendations.' The Government 
of India had to employ executive orders to secure 
uniformity, especially in matters of punishment* 
and sanitation, but the success attained was 
inadequate.® Lord Dufferin appointed a Commission 
in 1888 to go into the question exhaustively. 
Diversity was considered wrong in principle because 
it sacrificed "that uniform enforcement of sentences 
which effective penal administTation requites/’ The 
Governor General in Council held that "divergencies 
in regard to the cost of maintaining prisoners, in 
regard to the sanitary condition and in regard to 
discipline point to the existence of defects which it 
is desirable to remove’’.* The Committee 
recommended enactment of a single Prisons Act 
for the whole country. The Supreme Government, 
after discussing the question with the Local 
Governments, passed the Act in 1894 which defined 
the jail offences, and prescribed the punishments 


* Sir Anthony MacDoaneirs Speeh on Prisons Act 
Amendment Bill. Proceedings of the Legislative Council 
dl \\ Jiaraaty pp. 'il-VSi. 

* In N. W. P. there were many cases (2142) in which 
solitary confinement was combined with reduced diet. 
The Government of India directed that this combined 
form of punishment sbonld be nsed only when the offence 
to be punished was really a serious one, (Moral and 
Material Progress Report 1887-88 p. 47). Also efforts 
of the Government of India to secure removal of defects 
in the existing arrangements for the supervision of female 
convicts. Ibid p. 43. 

® Sir Anthony MacDounell's speech. Proceedings of 
the Legislative Council 1894, pp-15, 23. 

* Resolution H. D. (Jaik) 9 October 1888, 
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The police administtation also called for 
constant vigilance and sopetvision. It is difficult 
to say that the degree of control was greater during 
this period, but without the least doubt it may be 
affitmed that Itee -."iras luo decrease in it. The 
growth of crime, particularly such as had an inter- 
provincial organisation, and the greater difficulty 
experienced “in bringing offenders to justice” led 
the Government of India to enquire into the whole 
question of police efficiency and the method of 
criminal justice. It was of the view that “the chief 
defect lies in the police." Hence it considered that, 
"a careful and comprehensive enquiry into the entire 
police organisation and administration, with a view 
to the introduction of the necessary improvements 
would be very desirable.”* But no Commission was 
appointed.immediately. 

By occasional orders the Supreme Government 
had tried to remove some defects before the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Such instructions 
related to the emoluments of the lower staff, the 
improvement of the procedure of criminal courts, 
the transfers of magistrates and supeevisinu over 
them by the District Magistrate.' Besides, the 
Government of India maintained a close control 
over the general police administration. The 
reorganisation of police establishment apart from 

t Letter to Madras aod other Local Governments, No. 
630 etc. (Police) 23 Dec. 1888. 

» Letter to N, W. F. No. 377, 17 May 1890 and the 
other Goveruiuents, Circular Letter No. 418-446, 31 hhv 
1890. 
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financial considerations, was requited to conform to 
prescribed principles, and it was affirmed that the 
Local Governments had no power “of altering 
establishments in pursuance of a policy which in 
its administrative aspect requires the concurrence 
of the Government of India/'* Orders were also 
issued relating to establishment of Reserves* and 
the division between the armed and the unarmed 
force, its armament, discipline and training.* A scale 
of ammunition was prescribed.* A circular letter 
was sent to the Local Governments regulating 
the use of ammunition in dispersing riots, and they 
were made responsible for making such regulations 
as were necessary to ensure that the fullest warning 
was given before the police was ordered to fire on 
the mob.* Almost all matters of any importance 
concerning the preservation of law and order were 
required to pass under the review of the Government 
of India.* All important cases of crime were 
required to be reported to it, and it particularly 
desired to be kept informed of all riots, communal 
or otherwise. Moreover, it required the rules for 
the recruitment and eEamination oi t'ne police 
probationers and Assistant Superintendents to be 


* Letter to Bombay No; 179, 17 March 1892 ; Letter 
to Burma No. 79, 15 February 1894. 

* Letter to Madras Ho. 192, 29 March 1889. 

® Letter to N. W. P. No. 856, 14 December 1889. 

* Letter to Bengal No. 304, 5 June 1891. 

6 Circular Letter No. 4/426-434 Police, 30 July 1894. 

S For example Police proceedings 1894. 
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submitted to it “to ensure that police recruits are 
uniformly treated in different parts of India."^ 

From the list of the foregoing cases it must be 
evident that the Government of India did not relax 
its control over the police administration. On the 
contrary, because of the growth of crime, the 
report of the Public Services Commission, and the 
frequent communal riots, all demanding an all-India 
policy, the Government of India was called upon to 
exercise its superintendence and supervision very 
frequently. 

In excise administration, also, the Government 
of India aimed at uniformity in principles, as public 
opinion was critical of its excise policy.® The 
attempt during this period was to establish the 
Central Distillery System as the uniform method of 
excise revenue collection, in place of the eight 
different systems which had developed in the various 
provinces.® Moreover, the Supreme Government 
desired deference being paid “to local public 
opinion in the matter of licensing liquor shops.’’* 
When Lord Elgin was Governor General, the 
Government of India once again sketched the 
general lines of policy which the Provincial 
Governments were asked to bear in mind in improving 

^ Letter to Bombay No. 40, 22 January 1892, 

3 See footnote 1 p. 224 aute. 

® Despatch to Secretary of State No. 29, 4 February 
1890 and other papers on excise administration in 
Supplement to the Gazette of India March ISgO* M. M. 
Frog. Report 1888-89. p. 75. 

* Circular Letter No, 3686 (Finance) 18 July 1889. 
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wage.^ So also, the Government of India, in its 
desire to remove the evils associated with 
temporary settlement of land revenue, had to issue 
“injunctions” to some of the Local Governments 
forbidding an elaborate classification of soils for the 
purpose of assessment at every fresh settlement. In 
the North Western Provinces, Sir Charles Crosthwaite 
accepted the principle by which land revenue was 
to rise “automatically with the rise in rentals without 
the periodical inquisition entailed by tegular 
settlements.” For the Punjab the principles upon 
which the assessments should be made were 
prescribed. The Government of India realised the 
injury caused by rigidity of the system of collecting 
land revenue, and tried to introduce elasticity, but 
without much success.^ Farther, Lord Lansdowne 
urged on the Governments of Madras and Central 
Provinces to improve the law regulating the relations 
of the landlord and the tenant, as the policy of 
the Government of India was to give the latter 
protection from the inequities of the landlord.® 
Political opinion in the country was often inclined 
to associate the frequency of famine conditions with 
the land revenue policy of the government.^ Lord 

^ Circular Letter No. 63-770, 19 December 1889, 
Resolutioo (Rev.) Letter No. 25-1, lO Sept. 1891. 
Resolution (Rev.) Letter No. 6-44, 17 March 1892. 
Despatch to Secretary of State No. 2, 3 January 1894. 
s Summary oi the Prindpa! Measures during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne, pp. 13-17, 

® Ibid, paras 44-45. 

^ The papers and writii^s of Me, R. C. Dutt 
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consideration'.' But this case provides an instance 
Of how the Government of India interfered with 
the discretion conferred by law on the Local 
Government, in its desire to secure uniformity 
throughout the county. In respect of the judiciary 
otherwise there was no change in its control during 
this period. 

It was customary for the Local Governments to 
forward information to the Supreme Government 
regarding matters of political or administrative 
importance, but generally it was despatched 
sometime after the occurrence, and contained an 
account of the action taken by the government 
concerned. The Government of India regarded it 
as essential that news relating to such matters should 
reach it “at the earliest moment, since it is 
undesirable that the Governor General in Council 
should remain in ignorance of important events until 
they become generally known, while it may at any 
time become necessary for His Ercellency in 
Councii to take action in view of the possibility 
of their affecting a neighbouring province or Native 
State." Hence the Local Governments were 
asked in 1897 to instruct their local officers 
“to despatch direct to the Government of India 
duplicates of the telegrams in which they report 


' For mstance, the memorial presented to the Secretary 
of State by the inhabitants of Calcutta under the 
Chairmanship of Maharaja Dnrga Charan Law on 
23 Deoemhw 1892. Also other memorials sent from 
Bengal. See Judicial Proceedings Tanuarv 1893 
Nos. 272.428. e s r • 
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Local Governments, and so the Supreme Government 
did not permit any alteration in such rules without its 
previous sanction. Moreover, the recruitment of the 
Indians to the public services or the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission 
into practice, was carefully watched by the 
Government of India.* 

The character of the central control may be 
gathered from the foregoing narrative. The 
Government of India exercised its 

Character superintending authority to Jay 
of Central, , , - ‘i j 

Cooirol general pnncipjes and 

secure adherence of the provincial 
administration to its policy so outlined. There was 
no doubt a disposition to leave the details to the 
discretion of the Provincial Governments and for 
that purpose their legal and administrative powers 
were strengthened from time to time, Wider 
sanctioning authority in financial matters was 
conceded. Their authority under the different 
legislative enactments was enhanced, The tendency 
wbi(^ had begun earlier, of relinquishing control 
in favour of the Local Governments over the various 


* Notification No. 2159. H. D, 2 November 1892; 
Letter to Madras No, 2194, 20 November 1892 aod to 
other Local Governments also, coutainiog instructiong 
regarding appoinlmcDts to Provincial services; Letter to 
Bombay No, 336, 11 March 1895; Public Proc. September 
1595 Nos. l5Hi9. Also Chcuiar Letter No. 1569-73 dated 
13 September 1895; letters mlating to Madras Provincial 
Civil Service (Public Proc. June 1896. Nos. 181-182), 
also rules relating to Judicial branch, judicial Proceedings 
January 1893 Nos. 9l-93. 
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operations enjoined by law, subject, in certain cases 
only to “the previous sanction" or “the general 
control” of the Governor General in Council, was 
continued. Thus we find full authority being 
bestowed even in the making of rules under the 
Acts in respect of municipal administration,* Court 
of Wards or Government management of Private 
Estates,** and subject to the general control or the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
in respect of police administration,” excise,'* jails,” 
sale of petroleum* .and poisons’ etc. Owing to 
this change, the frequency of references was greatly 
reduced. Nevertheless, the exercise of the 
constitutional authority of general supervision, the 
necessity of determining the policy of the state, and 
the frequent occurrence of natural calamities, financial 
stringency and serious political situations, brought into 
greater play the exercise of control by the Supreme 
Government giving an impression of the curtailment of 
the liberty of the Provincial Governments. It cannot 
be doubted that the Government of India sincerely 


' * For example, C. P. Village Sanitation Act. No. XI 
of 1902j C. P. Municipalities Act No. XVIll of 1889. 

’ Government management of Private Estates Act 
No. X of 1892. Sec. 7. 

” Police Act III of 1888 and the Police Amendment 
Act VIII of 1895. 

* Excise Act XII of 1894. Sections 12,14 and 19. 

* Prisons Act IX of 1894. Sections 59 and 60 (General 
control]. 

* Petroleum Act VIII of 1899, Sec. 9. 

’ Poisons Act 1 of 1894. Sec. 2,5 and 6, 
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and checked, as, i( unmtched and uncontrolled from 
above, it is prolific of the greatest mischief to 
the starving population."^ These remarks were 
characteristic of the period. The repeated visitations 
of famine and plague also made it necessary for 
the Government of India to step in to provide 
adequate relief, Thus we find that owing to the 
above mentioned factors during this period the 
Supreme Government was constrained to eaercise 
its authority both financial and administrative to 
an eatent which seemed to be incompatible with 
financial decentralisation. 

A feeling, however, was growing up that 
decentralisation in finance should be pushed 
a stage further. The Local 
The direction in Governments weie dissatisfied with 
mol'd be’’"Si quinquennial settlements and 
Schemes for were vehemently opposed to the 

financial revisions in favoar of the Central 
readjustment. _ « • r j , 

1888 . 1897 . Government,* They chafed under 

the restrictions imposed on their 
authority both financial and administrative. Hence, 
to improve matters they suggested a permanent 
division of revenues and expenditure between the 
supreme and the subordinate governments so that 
the latter could have an uninterrupted use of the 
provincial revenues. Continuity and certainty were 
pointed out as the advantages of the proposed 

^ Proc. Indian National Congress I90l. pp. 32*33 
Presidential Address. 

® Bannerji, pp, 116-117, 
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measure. They desired also the removal of 
limitations under the various Codes on their power. 
By 1897 the defects of periodical revision of the 
contract became too glaring, and so a definite 
permanent contract was suggested as a remedy.' 
Non-official opinion, too, advocated the same.* 
From the very beginning, Indian politicians favoured 
financially autonomous Local Governments and 
were generally guided in their view by the scheme 
proposed by Mr. John Bright. When after the 
second Afghan War, owing to the Russian menace 
the military expenditure of the Government of India 
was increasing from year to year even at the sacrifice 
of internal progress, Indian politicians realised that the 
only method of checking it and of providing money 
for education, local development, sanitation and 
other such services was by separating the provincial 
revenues from the central revenues, and making the 
Local Governments free to regulate their budget 
subject to the control of the local Legislative 
Councils,® This view had strengthened by the end 
of the century and we find more or less uniform 
proposals emerging from the various political 
organisations in the country at the time of the 
Indian Expenditure Commission enquiry. The 
Indian National Congress, for the first time 
passed a resolution in 1896 to the effect that “the 

' Bannerji, p.~n7i FiraDoial Secretary’s memorndum 
1904. 

* Proc. Indian National Congress 1896. 

® Proceedings Indian Nationa] Congress .1886. p. 99, 
and 1902. pp. 50-51 etc, 
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allotments made to the Provincial Governments 

are inadequate, and that in view of the revision of 
the Quinquennial Provincial Contract, which is to 
take place in 1897, the lime has arrived when 
a further step should be taken in the matter of 
financial decentralisation, by leaving the responsibility 
of the financial administration of the different 
provinces principally to the Local Governments, 
the Supreme Government receiving from each Local 
Government only a fixed contribution levied in 
accordance with some definite and equitable principle, 
which should not he liable to any disturbance during 
the currency of the period of contract, so as to secure 
to Local Governments that fiscal certainty and that 
advantage arising from the normal expansion of the 
revenues which are so essential to all real progress in 
the development of the resources and the satisfactory 
administration of the different provinces." ‘ 

Mr. Gokhale elaborated it further and presented 
a scheme to the Indian Expenditure Commission, 
which was based on the recommendations of some 
members of Lord Dufferin’s Finance Committee of 
1886. He pointed out that the people were "more 
interested in provincial than in Imperial 
expenditure;” The former being "intimately 
connected with the well-being of the people," He 
opposed the revision of the contract as it gave “more 
to the Government of India to spend on items like 
the army etc.” He found three defects in the 

1 

1896. 


Resolution No. IV of the Indian National Congress 
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existing system of contract, viz, that it was one'sided, 
that it was not based on any fixed principle in regard 
to the burden it imposed on the different provinces 
and lastly that while operating as a check on the 
growth of provincial expenditure, it imposed no 
similar restraint upon the Government of India. 
His scheme contemplate a definite and exclusive 
division of revenue and expenditure between Imperial 
and provincial, so that the “divided heads” should be 
wholly removed. As the revenues from Imperial 
heads would not be sufficient for the needs of the 
Supreme Government, the excess of expenditure 
should be the first charge on the provincial revenues, 
being met out of the provincial surplus. The future 
growth of revenues he proposed to divide equally 
between the two. He claimed that this scheme 
would remove irritation, secure administrative progress, 
and equitable distribution and impose a check on the 
"spending propensities of the Government of India.” 
Also that the Indian financial system would be placed 
on a sound basis and would come “in line with the 
federal systems of finance in other countries, e, g. 
Germany, Canada and the United States of 
America."^ Another, witness, Mr. D. E. Wacha 
suggested the same method as that of the Indiati 
National Congress namely that all the revenues 
collected should be provincial out of which a fixed 
proportion should be given by each province to the 
Supreme Government. He held that virtually each 


^ Mr. Gokhale's evidence. Expenditure Commission, 
Q 18036*18136. 
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province “tos, as it were, a small kingdom by iUelt” 
and should be allowed to “work out its own financial 
salvation," The advantage claimed was that it 
would restrict the expenditure of the Supreme 
Government “on objects of doubtful utility."* 
Further, it was felt that the purpose of the 
decentralisation scheme was to establish a federation 
in India, and so the local budget should be left 
entirely to the local Legislative Council.* 

Non-official opinion favoured the system of 
separation of resources and fixed contributions by 
the Provincial Governments to the Government of 
India as the only method which could strengthen 
the former and provide scope for the development 
of the country.* The rigid financial control by the 
Government of India was considered to be injurious, 
as under the existing system “the people (of the 
province) ...cannot..,expect that the share of the fruits 

of their labour anight in the first instance be 

applied to their well-being."* The way out of it, 
according to them, was to free the Local 
Governments to spend their separated revenues 
under the control of the Legislative Councils 
which should be enlarged and be composed of the 

t Uc. 0, E. Wscha’s evideace. Expenditure Commission 
Q 17260. 

* Mr, S. N. Bannerji's evidence. Expenditure 
Commission, Q 19235-4. 

“ See speeches of Messrs Bhusknte, and Sayani in 1896 
and Mr. Sri Ram from 1899 to 1902 in the Budget debates. 
Also Elliot’s evidence before tire Expenditure Commission, ' 

‘ Mr. Ananda Chatln’s speech. Budget debate 1896. 
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representatives of the people. There is no explicit 
mention of “Provincial Autonomy” at this time, 
but the suggestions regarding the separation of 
provincial finance, its relief from control by the 
Government of India, and the legislative freedom 
of the provincial Legislative Councils, coupled with 
the demand for partial responsibility of the executive 
to representative bodies manifest a hazy vision of 
it. The general notion was that as the Provincial 
Governments carried on largely the administration 
of the country uncontrolled, they should be given 
financial and legislative freedom subject to the 
supervision of their Legislative Councils. 

On the other hand, for different reasons, the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State 
also considered a change in the system necessary. 
Owing to the financial difficulties in which the 
Central Government was then placed, the Secretary 
of State examined and reviewed the financial 
relations between the Imperial and the Provincial 
Governments in 1888, and “pointed out the 
inequality of the existing arrangements which secure 
freedom from financial difficulties to the Local 
Governments, while the Imperial Government may 
be passing through a phase of acute embarrassment.’" 
He considered the artificial protection of the Local 
Governments by means of the Provincial Contracts 
as undesirable and thought that they “should be 
expected to manage their finances....according to the 
varying requirements of the time." Therefore he 


Despatch from Secretary of State, 12 April 1888, 
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desired that the normal arrangements made with 
them should be modified from time to time to 
meet the requirement of the Imperial treasury. 
On the receipt of the despatch, the prospects being 
very gloomy, proposals were made to the Local 
Governments which would have changed the 
Provincial Contracts into “permanent 
arrangements."^ These were to come into effect 
from 1 April 1889. This scheme was designed to 
devolve on the Local Governments the duty of 
finding funds, by local taxation or otherwise, for 
purely local needs, such as education, sanitation and 
roads and buildings. Local revenue and 
expenditure were to be entirely separated from the 
general account. Then, it was provided to hand 
over to each Provincial Government “the 
whole civil Revenues and Expenditure of each 

Province on the condition that after the items 

which are of a .local diaracter are eliminated} a 
certain percentage of the net revenue should be 
retained for Provincial ^penditure, and the balance 
credited to the Imperial Account, to meet the 
General Expenditure of the Empire." The 
provincial resources were to consist of all the 
revenues which the Local Governments then received 
either wholly or partly. The proportion of the 
provincial expenditure to the total provincialised 
revenue was to be calculated and “the adjustment 


I Summary of the Priucipal Measures of the 
Viceroyally of Lord Dufferin in the Department of Finance 
and Commerce, Vol. IV. p. 45. 
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fixed on the resulting proportion." The growth ot 
the Imperial demands conld be met by an alteration 
of the percentage of the yield to the Imperial 
account. These percentages were to be fixed on 
the net revenues only. Such a contract was to be 
“not for a terra of five years only" but “a continuous 
one, subject to revision from time to time according 
to the necessities of Imperial expenditure.”’ 

But no action was taken on these proposals. 
Later, when the Governments of Bombay, Madras 
and Bengal protested against the very principle of 
the Provincial' Contract in 1897, the matter was 
taken up by the Supreme Government. That 
Government submitted a scheme to the Secretary 
of State, “for malting the three most important 
Local Governments (Bombay, Madras and Bengal) 
responsible for providing for large increases of local 
expenditure by local taxation.”® This scheme also 
contemplated the division of the expenditure on the 
civil administration, provided out of the general 
revenues, into two classes, the “general" and the 
“local,” including in the latter category such items as 
roads and communications, educational and medical 
expenditure and grants for municipal purposes ect. 
For this “local” expenditure a specified share of the 
povincial revenue was to be finally and definitely 


’ Summary of the Principal Measures of the Vfceroyalty 
of Lord Dufferin in the Department of Finance and 
Commerce. Vol. rv pp, 42-7. 

® Summary of the Principal Measures of the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Elgin in the Department of Finance and Commerce, 
p, 36. 
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fixed, no regard being paid to it in future contract 
revisions,^ In other respects it fell far short of the 
proposals made in 1888. The Secretary of State 
agreed that the proposals should be placed before 
the Local Governments, but he doubted the policy 
of imposing too absolute a check on the further 
growth of expenditure classed as local.* Both the 
above schemes had their origin in the financial 
difficulties of the Government of India and aimed 
at restricting e^enditure on subjects like educadoiv 
sanitation etc, which were considered to be local. 
Also they envisaged the abolition of the periodical 
revision as that led both to bickerings and to 
extravagance and waste. The earlier proposal was 
perhaps influenced by the views of that group of 
administrators who desired ultimately to separate 
centra] and provincial resources. However, no action 
was taken on them immediately. 

Lord CurzoD took the next step in the 
provincialisation of finances. There was no secret 

Lord Cur 2 

and Governments, some of which had 
Decentralisation, constantly objected to the existing 

Is™' I'M-iffiniri ^mrot. 

too was on their side. Consequently 


^ Despatch to Secretary of State Ho. 68, 3 March 189&. 
2 Despatch from Secretary ti State No. 12S of 28 July 
1898. 

^ Cf. Lord Curxoa's speech at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, 11 Vec. 1900 where be said that the 
Governor of Madras bad addressed letters to him on the 
subject. Speeches, Vol. U. pp. 160«1. 
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after discussion with the Secretary of State, Lord 
Curzon's Government decided to make the 
settlement quasi-permanent. A series of surplus 
years made the task easy.* The Supreme 

Government found that the method of quinquennial 
revision had three grave defects, firstly that it 
interfered with the continuity of provincial finance 
and involved protracted discussion with the Local 
Governments; secondly that the system encouraged 
extravagance rather than economy, and thirdly that 
the apportionment of revenue to the several 
provinces had never been made on any definite or 
logical principle. It was just “a system of five year 
budgets." Hence to remove these shortcomings, and 
“to introduce an element of relative permanence 
into the settlements,” it was decided to give to the 
“Provincial Governments a permanent instead of a 
merely temporary interest in the revenue and 
expenditure under their control." The proportion 
of provincial expenditure to the total expenditure 
was calculated and on that basis the revenues were 
adjusted between the Imperial and the Provincial 
Governments, The proportion generally was three 
to one, but a larger share was assigned to the 
backward provinces.* The division of the heads 
of revenue and expenditure into three categories 
as established in 1382 was continued. The only 
improvements were that ample resources were 
given to the Local Governments which should 

* Surplus budgets from 1897 to 1904. 

* Financial Statement 1904-1905. Memorandum 
by the Finance Secretary. 

F. 32 
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be adequate for their needs, and that the settlement 
■was not subiect to revision at any fined period, No 
doubt, the Government of India reserved the power 
“to revise the settlement of any or all provinces at 
any time whenever necessity may demand it.” The 
intention of that government, however, was "only 
to exercise this power when the variations from the 
initial relative standards of revenue and expenditure 
in any province have, over a substantial term of 
years, been so great as to result in unfairness either 
to the province itself, to other provinces, or to the 
Government of India or in the event of the 
Government of India being confronted with the 
alternatives of either imposing additional taxation 
or of seeking assistance from the provinces.”* As 
such it was comparatively permanent. Between the 
years 1904 and 1907 such settlements were made 
with all the Provincial Governments.” 

The principle on which these adjustments were 
made did not differ substantially from those of the 
earlier contracts. The financial system of India 
was still regarded as one whole and assignments 
were made to the Provincial Governments for 
allocated expenditure. The restrictions on their 
financial discretion were still maintained. There 
was no near approach to the scheme suggested in 

* Financial Statement 1904-1905. 

” In 1904-5 settlements were made with the provinces of 
Bengal, Madras, Assam and the United Ptovincesi in 1905-6 
with Bombay andithe Punjab, from 1 April 1906 with the 
Central Provinces, and from 1 April 1907 with Bnrma 
Ambedkar, pp, 123-128; Thomas, Federal Finance, pp. 262-4. 
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1888 or to the proposals of the non-officials or certain 
Local Governments. The two were fundamentally 
different, for while one considered the provincial 
revenues as assignments from the Imperial fisc, the 
other contemplated the contribution of revenues from 
the provincial resources to the Imperial fisc. Even 
so, the progress was remarkable and the measure 
was received with satisfaction. But it is doubtful 
whether it led to further decentralisation, despite 
Lord Curaon’s affirmation that “these new 
settlements constitute, in my view, the most 
important step in the nature of decentralisation that 
has been adopted for many years, and will, I hope, 
be the forerunner of others in the future."* 
Nevertheless they laid the foundations of a steadily 
developing financial autonomy which enabled the- 
Local Governments later to undertake enterprises 
from which they were formerly debarred.’ 

In other respects the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
saw the tightening of the central control. He 
aimed at efficiency of administration. 
Tightening o! ^ (hat the machine of government in 
control under various provinces should run at 
Lord Curzon, a becoming rale." On his arrival 
he found that “the engines have not 
been going at much more than half-speed," and 
gradual deterioration had set in.’ So he outlined 


' Curzon’s Budget speech 1904. Proceedings Legislative 
Council 1904, p. 238. 

’ Ibid. 

’ Curzon’s Budget Speeoh 1902. Speeches, Voi. II p. 200, 
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a programme of administrative reform comprehending 
almost every aspect of government.^ And during 
his government he strove hard to execute it undeterred 
by opposition from within or agitation from without. 
He pressed his measures of reform on the Local 
Governments, did not stop merely at enunciating 
general principles, but gave definite detailed 
instructions and provided funds from the surplus of 
the Supreme Government for “the fresh burst of 
activity.” His characteristic way of doing things 
is well expressed in one of his statements though, 
no doubt, it represents an extreme case. Referring 
to his orders on the writing of reports, he said 
that the Resolntions were “pions generalisations 
and academic counsels of perfection.” Hence be 
sent '^deEnite orders, in each case, prescribing the 
manner of compilation and the limits of length” 
and added “we are thus thinning the forest not 
by a general order to reduce the amount of 


^ Also in bis speech at GoUdball, London, on 20 July, 
1904, be said "Epochs arise in the history of every 
country when the administrative machinery requires to be 
taken to pieces and overhauledt and readjust^ to the altered 
necessities or the growing demands of the hour. The engines 
are not working to their scheduled capacity, the engineers 
ate perhaps slack or overborae. I agree with those who 
inscribe on thrir administrative banners the motto 
"Efficiency." But my conception of efficiency is to 
practise as well as to preach it. It is with this object 
that we have conducted anio^iry in India into every 
aspect of the administtatioD." Then he enumerated bis 
work; viz, to frame a plague policy, a famine policy, an 
educational policy, a railway policy, an irrigation policy 
and a police policy. Speeches, Vol. IV, p. 13. Budget 
speeches 1901} Eonaldsbay, Vol II, p. 165. 
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superfluous timber that it contains, but by ringing 
every tree in it that ought either to be lopped 
or to be cut down, and by sending in the 
woodmen with axes to perform the task.”* This 
procedure was followed in all cases. Various' 
Commissions of enquiry pointed out the defects and 
recommended measures for improvement.® The 
Government of India outlined its general 
policy in the Resolutions, and then the Local 
Governments were separately addressed “on points 
where doubt exists, or where the local practice does 
not appear to be in accordance with the principles 
laid down...with a view to ensarwg conformity in 
the future."® Finally the Imperial inspecting 
agency acted like “woodmen with axes" This 
happened to the policy excise, land revenue, 
education and various major and minor departments 
of the state. The recommendations of the Poiice 
Commission, the Education Commission, or the 
Excise Committee became the bases for future 
reconstruction, and every Local Government was 
required to adapt its administration accordingly. 
Any objection on the ground of financial difficulty 
was hushed by a policy erf "doles" from the central 
revenues for specific purposes, and the Governor 


* Carawn's Speeches, Vol, I p. 328. 

* For example Police Coiamissioa of 1902, the 
Indian Excise Committee, Universities Commission, Sir C. S., 
Moncrieff's Commission on Irrigation etc. 

® Curzoo’s Budget speech 1902. Speeches, Vol, 11 
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General took care that the funds so assigned were 
not diverted to other purposes.^ An agency for the 
coordination of work in the various provinces was 
created by the appointment of many Inspectors 
GeneraJ for different departments.^ The orders 
relating to famine relief and the land revenue policy 
particularly respecting remission of revenue in times 
of scarcity were pressed on the Local Governments.® 
Lord Curzon desired to have all the strings of 
administration in his hands and insisted on 
information on every important matter being 
forwarded to the Supreme Government.^ He found 
that the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
ignored the Central Goverament and acted like “the 
petty kings of those doininioDs....eveQ unconscious 
that responsibility attecfaes to anyone but 
themselves."® Lord Sancfcurst, the Governor of 


^ Grants were made to the Local Governments of 40 
lakhs for education, 32 lakhs for public works, and 18 lakhs 
for medical arrangements etc. in 1902'3 (Financial 
Statement 1902'3). Also 50 lakhs for police reforms in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Police 
Commission, sb additional 55 lakhs lor primary edacailoa 
and 20 lakhs for agriculluml research etc., in 1905-6 
(Financial Statement 1905>1906A Remarks by Mr. Baker. 
Gazette of India, March 25, 2905, Pt. VI. pp. 45-6 

2 The following were appointed after 1901;— Sanitary 
Commissioner, Director General of Education, Inspectors 
General of Agriculture, Irrigation and Excise and Salt. 
R. C. D. Vol. I p. 136. 


3 Resolution (Revenue & Agriculture) 25 March 1905 
Gazette of India supplement 1 April 1905 pp. 735-42, 

4 Buchan; Lord Minto, p. 215. 

® Letter from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State 
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Bombay, failed to inform the Governor General of 
a strike of signallers on the Great Indian Peninsnlar 
Railvfay in 1899, about which the latter learnt from 
the press;^ and did not take the Government of 
India into confidence in the matter of the detention 
of Natu brothers without trial.* The Governor of 
Madras did not communicate with the Viceroy for 
many months after his arrival in India and while 
sending information about the Queen’s statue being 
tarred in June 1899 made no mention of the “serious 
succession of outbreaks” in the Tinnevally district.® 
The Governor General was naturally furious. Such 
omissions were a violation of earlier orders, and as 
such there is some truth in his remark that “I know 
far less of what is going on in Madras than I do of 
what is passing in Egypt or France, and as for the 
supposed responsibility of the Viceroy, it has long 
ago vanished in thin air.”‘ 

It must be admitted that the Presidency 
Governments had consistently used their right of 
direct correspondence with the Secretary oi State 
to flout the authority of the Central Government. 
Lord Cnrzon’s Government also protested against 
this anomaly and in a despatch to the Secretary 
of State recommended, as had been done before, 
without success, drastic measures for dealing with 


* Roaaldsbay II p. 56. 
a Ibid. p. 57, 

® Curzon’s letter to the Secretary of State, 14 June 
1899. Sonaldshay II pp. 57-8 

* Ronaldshay 11 p. 57. 
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it. Like Lord Lytton, he desired that the two 
Presidency Governments should be placed “on 
precisely the same footing as the other major 
provinces,” and wanted the abolition of their 
Executive Councils, and their right of direct 
correspondence.^ But the British Cabinet would 
not be persuaded. The Viceroy had no patience 
with the arguments and opposition of the provincial 
chiefs. He wrote to the Secretary of State, “I 
cannot work a government under this system. I 
cannot spend hours in wordy argument with my 
Lieutenant Governors as to the exact meaning, 
purport, scope, object, chamcter, possible limitations, 
conceivable results of each petty aspect of my 
frontier policy. If they deliberately refuse to 
understand it and haggle and boggle about carrying 
it out, I must get some fairly intelligent officer who 
will understand what I mean and do what I 
say."* In other words, he wanted ’the iprovincial 
Governments to act merely' as executive agents 
of the Supreme Government. No wonder then 
that the Finance Meml^r clearly though bluntly 
reminded the Local Governments of -their position 


^ Despatch to Secretary of State, 28 Sept. 1899 
{Ronaldshay Vo). II p. 57). The Executive Councils 
were characterised "as unjustifiable extravagance; the 
trappings of their rulers as unnecessary luxury; the 
right which they enjoyed of corresponding direct with 
the Secretary of State bebiod the back of the Viceroy as 
anomalous and mischievous pretension," 


2 Letter to Secretary of State 16 Nov. 1899 
(Ronaldshay II, p. 132) . 
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as mere agents.* They should have no hand in 
framing the policy but must carry it into effect, as 
is illnstrated in the case of the separation of the 
North West Frontier Province from the Punjab 
despite the vehement opposition of Sir Macworth 
Young, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab.® 
Lord Curzon's Government held that the 
Government of India represented both authority as 
well as responsibility-'responsibility 
Scurmm" for the proper use of its authority 
which follows from the very 
possession of that authority— a responsibility which 
it would be abrogating its highest duty if it did not 
discharge it to the full. It is true that it delegates 
authority to the Local Governments, but it delegates 
that authority subject to ite own control, and *it is 
essential to the doe discharge of its responsibility that 
it should exercise that control wherever it considers 
that a case is made out for its exercise."® On this 
assumption, under him the interference of the 
Government of India was considerable, leading to 
outcry against centralisation. It is true that 
according to the definition of Lord Cutzon, there 
could be no centralisation as there was “no 
absorption by a central body of powers or privileges 
hitherto enjoyed, or capable, if created, of being 


* Sir Edward Law's speech in the Budget debate of 
1902. Proceedings of the Legislative Council 1902. 
p 196. 

® Eonaldshay U, pp. 136-140. 

® Sir Denizel Ibbetson in University Bill debate. 
Froc. Legislative Council 1904, p. 150. 

F. 53 
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exercised by subordinate bodies," for the legal and 
constitutional poweis of the Supreme Government 
remained unabated and gave it complete supremacy.' 
Lord Cutzon believed in no “lax or sluggish control, 
or in the abdication of powers which have been 
provided for special objects."® The result was the 
enforcement of the legal authority leading necessarily 
to the curtailment of customary discretion. 
Decentralisation consistent with efficiency he was 
willing to concede. But he was not prepared to 
leave the provincial authorities uncontrolled. The 
needs of administrative improvement and the altered 
political situation assisted him in that object. He 
was a believer in benevolent despotism and in his 
Indian philosophy there could be no room for popular 
institutions. When every effort was being made to 
concentrate all the aspects of administration under 
official control, it was quite natural that the Central 
Government should maintain an effective snpdrvision 
over the local authorities in the discharge of its 
responsibility to the Secretary of State and the 
Parliament, Under Lord Curzon’s regime the 
theory of financial decentralisation coupled with 
administrative and legal supremacy of the Government 
of India had full play. Effective centralisation 
reached its climax and exhibited clearly the futility of 
the fhope of securing decentralisation, local or 
provincial, under the existing constitutional system. 


t Curzon’s Budget speech 1904. Proc, Legislative 
Council 1904. p, 546. 

® Cuczou’s speech in Budget dehate 1904. p. 546. 
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facility •of rapid commonication, the “growth of 
solidarity and of national feeling among the educated 
classes in the various provinces ” the greater interest 
taken by the Parliament in Indian affairs and the 
demand for a higher standard of administration as a 
consequence of closer contact with the rest of the 
world, all these factors operated towards that end 
at the beginning of this century. 

Moreover, Lord Curzon had made a fetish of 
efficiency for which he was ready to sacrifice 
everything, Instructions were issued to the 
Provincial Governments for reorganisation in almost 
every department of administration, and closely and 
incessantly did the Supreme Government watch 
their enforcement. Subordinate' authorities became 
mere parts of a well organised machine. The 
Provincial Governments became mere agents of 
the Government of India. There was little room 
for noo’official collaboration, and public criticism 
had no prospect of being heeded. The result was 
the establishment of an efficient but rigid system 
of administration accom^nied by dissatisfaction in 
the Provincial Governments and political agitation 
in the country. 

The Government of India had the immediate 
direction of certain subjects like foreign aflairs, 
defence, general taxation, debt, tariffs, posts and 
telegraphs, railways and accounts and auditing, while 
ordinary internal administration was carried on by 
the Provincial Governments. But even in the latter 
the Government of India exercised 'a general and 
constant control, which was not confined to 
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prescribing general principles bnt extended to 
testing “their application from administration reports 
and retnrns,”^ The financial Codes and the Civil 
Service Regulations, “the general resolutions on 
questions of policy issued for the guidance" of the 
Local Governments, particular instructions on 
matters attmcting the notice of the Government of 
India, the right of hearing appeals against the orders 
of the Provincial Governments and the occasional 
reports of the Inspectors-General or committees of 
enquiry were the means by which the Government 
of India controlled provincial administration.^ Also, 
the budget restrictions and the natural desire of the 
Government of India to control the employment of 
the “doles” contributed by it to Local Governments 
made its “control efiective over many departments, 
primarily the concern of the Local Governments.”® 
The budgetary rules, and the regulations relating to 
the creation of offices, grant of salaries, allowances 
and pensions, as embodied in the Civil Account Code 
or the Civil Service Regulations, limited the financial 
independence of the Provincial Governments and 
brought important matters even of detail under the 
review of the Supreme Government. 

The policy relating to the various administrative 
departments was laid down by the Governor General 
in Council. The desire to secure uniformity 


> E. C. D. paras. 42-4. 
a E. C. D. paras 50-51. 

® E. C. D. Vol. Vni. Appendix II. Bombay Government 
Note. 
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often ‘led the Government of India to regulate 
matters of detail even in departments like education 
or medical. In the public works department, the 
Government of India was primarily responsible for 
accounting and auditing and the allocation of funds 
for irrigation and other projects out of the Imperial 
revenues or borrowed money. It also required the 
Provincial Governments to submit estimates and 
plans of certain classes of work. The Supreme 
Government, besides, prescribed the general 
organisation of the provincial public works 
departments and appointed in most provinces the 
superior staff as well.^ So also in the forest 
department, except in Madras and Bombay, the 
chief officers were appointed by the Supreme 
Government. Moreover, that government exercised 
control over forest administration by means of 
general resolutions on forest policy, the Forest 
Code and financial rules restricting authority of the 
Local Governments.* The same course may be 
traced in other departments under the management 
of the Provincial Governments. 

An important development tending to 
centralisation had been the establishment of 
Inspector-Generalships with the Government of 
India to supervise some of the departments. There 
were fourteen such officers in 1908, of which nine 
were appointed in Cutzon’s time or later." Their 

" R. C. D. paras. 198-9. 

* Ibid, Chapter VI, para. 288 etc., 

» R. C. D. Vol. I. p 136i Vol. VlII. Appendix II, 
Bombay Govemuieut Note. 
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faction was to help the Government of India with 
specialised knowledge, to give advice and information 
to the Local Governments when necessary and 
“to bring the experience of one province to bear 
upon the problems of another so as to secure such 
coordination as may be possible, of the system of 
the different provinces.” It was expected that they 
would not interfere in local administration and 
would not correspond officially with the local 
officers.^ But in a few cases an attempt was made 
to break through this reservation.* The Provincial 
Governments feared that, unless properly limited, 
they would encroach upon them and weaken their 
control over their officers.® The Government of 
India, on the other hand, considered them to be 
necessary owing to the greater “specialisation of 
administrative business” and to the necessity of 
possessing knowledge of provincial administration in 
various departments which did not otherwise reach 
it directly from the Local Governments owing, as 


* E. C. D. Vol. Vin, Appendix 11. Bombay Government 
Note; R. C. D. Vol. I para 389, also paras 185, 205, 319, 
328, 352, 354, 370 and 382 lor the functions of the various 
Imperial officers. Also Resolntion 8 September 1904 and 
Circular Letter No. 17-60*6 dated 24th October 1901. 

* For Example, G. O. Nos. 1893-1894 Judicial, 
17 November 1906; Madras Government Memorandum R, 
C. D. Vol. II Appendix, para 22; for some concrete instances 
see the Note by the Lientenant Governor of United 
Provinces. R. C. D. Vol. Vlfl. App. II para 10. 

* E. C. D. Vol. I para 393; Vol. II Appendix, Vol. VIII 
Appendix II; Bradley’s evidence. Q. 1036, and Mr. Forbes 
Q. 8679. E. C. D. Vol, II, 
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it' alleged, to increasing decentralisation.^ The 
Inspectors-General were, nevertheless, gradually 
developing into agents of centralisation. 

One result of this enlargement- of the scope of 
supervision by the Central Government was an 
increase in the amount of work in 


Causes of the 
ueed for further 
deceutralisation. 


the Secretariat of the Government 
of India. It was heaviest in 
the Home Department, whose 


correspondence had doubled between 1891 and 1902.^ 


One reason assigned for diis increase of work was 
the need for watchful supervision of provincial 


administration so as to prevent the “disregard of 
standing orders or accepted principles.'* ** On this 
ground Lord Curzon’s Government was constrained 
to ask the Secretary of State for additional staff 
in the Home Department in 1903. The Secretary 
of State agreed that the immediate result of the 


“active enquiry” into every branch of administration 
pursued by the Government of India should lead 


» Risely. Q. 4S394. R. C, D. Vol. X. 

^ In 1891 the number of letters issued irom and 
recdved into the Home D^artmeut was 25,455 and in 
1902 it wa5|49,266. (Go?aament of India's Despatch 
No. 64 (Finance), 12 March 1903) R. C. D. Vol. X. 
Appendix XIV. Also between 1898 and 1906 there had 
been an increase from 39,965 to 45,094. Government 
of India's Despatch 9 Msy 1907, Appendix. 

* Despatch to Secretary of State No. 64 (Finance) 

12 March 1903, la 1891 Lord Cross had emp h asised the 
importance of checking the growth of work by delegating 
authority to subordinate boards and officers. Despatch 
No. 215, 15 November 1891 and No. 128, 2 July 1891, 
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to inctease in work in the Home Department, but 
hoped that it would decrease “as the Local 
Governments gradually become habituated to the 
changes which have been made." He deprecated 
interference with the “ initiative and responsibility” 
of the Provincial Governments and desired a detailed 
examination of the correspondence with a view 
to prevent departure from the principle of 
decentralisation.* This inctease of staff was 
sanctioned for a period of three years. 

Seeing no prospect of the diminution of work, 
Lord Minto asked for the permanent retention of 
the additional staff in the Home Department. On 
an analysis of the work in the different branches he 
found that the work had increased in eight of them, 
was stationary in three and decreasing in the other 
three. This, he pointed out, resulted from the 
Improvement of communications, the development 
of the country, the use of specialised technical agency 
in different departments, and the reluctance of the 
Indian legislature “to confer powers on Local 
Governments except subject to the previous sanction 
of the Government of India." He denied any 
attempt on the part of the Central Government to 
“usurp powers which would be legitimately exercised 
by lower authority." He said there was “no desire 
to interfere with their responsibility or with their 
power of initiative," but as a rule suggestions of 
reform emanated from the Government of India 


t Secretary oi State's despatch No, 55 (Public) 15 May 
1903. 

F. 34 
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which should therefore possess “the custody of 
principles and the enforcement of such uniformity 
as may be found requisite.” He deprecated the use 
of the term “centralisation” for this policy which 
he described as “partly the successful adaptation 
of administrative means to an end, partly 
as the exercise of legitimate and necessary control.” 
Nevertheless he admitted that the references 
from the Provincial Governments “under 
financial rules for creation of posts or increase of 
salary beyond a limit” were inconsistent with the wide 
powers exercised by the Local Governments “under 
the existing system of provincial settlements,” and 
suggested that “the limits should be placed at higher 
figures than the existing standards, which date back 
to the experimental stage 

It was now coming to be realised that . every 
official, whether in the districts or at headquarters, 
was overburdened with correspondence and had too 
little time for coming into contact with the people 
and initiating measures for local improvement. 
This may have resulted in a growing alienation 
between the rulers aud the ruled. Such a j^ossibili^ 
is always injurious to the interests of foreign 
governments, but at the time, it was more so in 
India because of the demand for increased 
participation of the people in the administration of 
the country. The politiral movement had taken a 
new turn which brought extremist opinions to the 


^ Despatch to Secretary of State Ko. 19 of 9th May 
1907. 
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front for the time being. Reaction against some 
administrative measures of Lord Curzon found 
expression in a serious agitation for reform, and 
even moderate opinion was compelled to veer round 
and adopt self-government as its goal.* The 
enlargment of the Legislative Councils and their 
powers so as to secure the responsibility, 
even though partial, of the executive to the 
representatives of the people was immediately 
demanded. “The problem with which the 
Government of India was confronted in 1906 
was...serious. It was the assertion of a political 
awakening," and it would have been dangerous to 
ignore it. Discerning this change. Lord Minto 
"decided that the time had come for a further 
extension of representative principles in our 
administration,” and set to working out a scheme 
for the satisfaction of the aspirations of the people.’ 

Thus two threads were spinning simultaneously, 
one the necessity of relieving the Central Government 
of a mass of detailed work and second the importance 
of assigning a larger share to the people in the 
administration of the country. Both were 
interconnected, for in the existing situation, 
constitutional advance was not practicable without 

I The Resolution of the Indian National Congress on 
Self-GovcrnmeDt in 1905. 

s Lord Minto’s farewell dinner speech at the United 
Service Cluh, 1910. (Speeches by Minto. pp. 412-13). 

Also see Buchan's Lord Minto, and Lady Minto’s, Minto 
and Morley, for an- account of the inception of the reform 
scheme. The first hint occurred in a letter of Mr. Motley 
dated 15tb June 1906. (Buchan p. 233.) 
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an extension of the proces decentralisation in 
administration. If the 'provincial Legislative 
Councils were to be entoi^ed with powers of 
controlling the budget and of influencing 

administration, it was essential that the superior 
control over the Provincial Gcn^nments should be 
correspondingly relaxed. The same was true of 
local self-government. Also it was recognised that 
devolution of powers to the Lc^ Governments and 
local authorities could not tc elected without 
popdar contscA ios toattd of thft 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
This consideration had heretofore prevented any 
substantial enhancement of the authority of the 
Local Governments, for the Government of India 
regarded with apprehension the grant of political 
power to the representatives of the people But 
daring the Viceroyally of Lord Minto, a moderate 
and regulated advance was made in that directk^ 
which sznootbed the process of decentralisation as 
well. The Secretary of State and the Govsrmeat 
of India tackled the dual probl^n then by appointing 
the first commission of enqauy on the question of 
decentralisation and enacting what is known as the 
MintoMofl^ Beform scheme. 

In the coorse oi the hndget debate in March 
1907, Sir Steyning Edgerl^ (representing the Bombay 
Governraeo^ drawing attention to 
The&ppointmeat the evils of oeirttalisation pressed 
Commi!ste7“n action in the dtotion 

DecentrdisatiQQ. of decentralisatton," and suggested 
that “a strong committee be 
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appointed to work out a scheme of devolution of 
financial and other departmental control”^ His 
remarks found little echo in the speeches of 
the other members, but the Home Member, 
Sir Harvey Adamson, and the Finance Member, 
Mr, Baker, welcomed the suggestion and informed 
the house that the subj^t was already under 
the consideration of the Government of India.® 
Mr. Baker went further and said that the Secretary 
of State had been addressed “in the hope of obtaining 
an extension of our own financial powers, and if our 
proposals are sanctioned, it is our intention to pass 
on a corresponding increase of power to the Local 
Governments While the Government of India 


1 Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Indio, 27 March 
1907, pp, 93— 5.S Principal Measures of the Viceroyalty ot 
Lord Minto in the Finance Department, p. 141. 

® Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India 1907, 
p. 181, and pp. 197*8. 

8 In 1906 (Despatch No. 53 (Finance) 18th May) the 
Secretary of State expressed bis readiness to consider any 
proposals to increase the financial powers of the 
Government of India in the matter of establishments. 
The Government of India asked for the following 
(Despatch No. 17 (Financial) 24 January 1907):— 

(а) the increase of the limit on the total expenditure on 
single schemes for revision of establishment from 
Rs. 25.000 to 50,000 

(б) the increase of the limit on the salaries which may 
be attached to new appointments created without reference 
to the Secretary of State from Rs. 3,000 to Rs 5,000 
a year. 

’ (c) the increase of the limit on salaries which the 
Government of India may enhance without reference to 
the Sewetary of State from Rs 5,000 to Rs. 9,000 a year. 
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was, however, considering the suggestion “the Home 
Government determined to appoint a Royal 
Commission to report on the advisability of a larger 
degree of decentralisation in the civil administration 
of British India”* We do not know the 
considerations which prompted Lord Morley to 
take this step ; for the corr^pondence on the subject 
has not yet seen the light of day.^ 

The terms of reference of the Royal Commission 
on Decentralisation were “to consider the relations 
now existing, for financial and 

T,e r m s of administrative purposes, between 
reference. 

the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments, and between the Provincial 
Governments and the authorities subordinate to 
them; and to report whether, by measures of 

(d) the exteosian o! the period upto which the 
Goverameal of indie may saoctioa temporaty appoinlmeats 
and deputations without reference to Ibe Secretary of 
State from 12 months to 24 months. 

The proposals were sanctiooed (Despatch No. l70 
(Finance! 2 August 1907) with the modi&cation that the 
enhanced powers under (b) and (c) were not to be 
exercised in the case of the gazetted officers recruited in 
Euglanci. (Principal Measures of the Viceroyaity of Lord 
Minto in the Finance Departmrat, p. 141), 

1 Principal Measures of Lord Minto. Finance, p. 142. 
i Buchan writes that the “Commission bad been the 
result of a suggestion of Minto’s made early in 1907 as 
an alternative to Mr. Moriey’s dangerous proposal of a 
Parliamentary enquiry into Indian affairs. It soon became 
a pet scheme of the Secretary of State." Buchan, p. 265. 
Morley hinted about such a Parliamentary committee in 
bis letter to Minto of 30 November 1906. RcoUections, 
Vol. II. p. 194. 
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decentralisation or otherwise, these relations can 
be simplified and improved, and the system 
of government can be better adapted to meet the 
requirements and promote the welfare of the different 
provinces, and (without impairing its strength and 
unity) to bring the executive power into closer 
touch with local conditions.”' The Commission 
collected a mass of evidence, official and non-official, 
and submitted its report in February 1909. 
Meanwhile the Secretary of State made a statement 
on I7th December 1908 relating to the policy of 
the British Government in regard to the 
constitutional reform in India. It is difficult to 
say how far that policy \vas affected • by the 
recommendations of the Commission, which had, 
however been furnished to the Secretary of State 
beforehand.* 

The entire evidence may be classified into three 
categories ; that tendered by the Provincial 
Governments, by the Government 
Analysis of its India and by the non-official 
evidence. Indians. Each Provincial 

Government submitted a note on 
the general position and deputed its officers to 
supplement the information given therein. The 
tale which they related is one long narrative of 
control exercised by the Central Government. Their 
complaints related to financial restrictions, to the 
statutory and legal provisions requiring the 

* Report R. C. D. para. I. 

* Report R, C. D. para 6, 
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sanction of the Government of India to specific 
measures, and to its administrative control.* 
Every one of them had something to say 
against the regulations contained in the Codes 
like the Civil Account Code, Civil Service 
Regulations, Famine Code and the Public Works 
Department Code.* The Bombay Government, 
however, most vehemently condemned all control 
which fettered the discretion of the Local 
Government in any manner. The Governor in 
Council thought “that eaercise of control 
in all details tends to paralyse the Local 
Governments, and deprives them of all sense of 
responsibility." He indicated that the Central 
Government was “not competent to deal with 
multifarious conditions of different provinces," 
and in its attempt to "ignore discordant elements 
and to prescribe uniform systems to which everything 
must be forced to conform”, it was simply adopting 
the “Procrustean method" which “must ultimately 
fail, because the local conditions will not permit 
of being cut to standard shape." He attributed 
“popular discontent” to this centralising tendency 
of the Government of India.* It was said that 


1 For example, Bombay Government note. R. C. D. 
Vol. VII Appendix II: Mr. Lamb's evidence Q 32067, 
Note by Lt. Governor of Burma. E. C. D. Vol III. 
Appendix II. 

s For example, Mr. Gait's (Chief Secretary to the 
Bengal Government) statement. E. C. D. Vol. IV: Note 
by the Lt. Governor, U. P, R., C. D. Vol. VII. para 4. 

* R. C. D. Vol. VIII. Appendix II. 
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owing to the necessity obtaining the sanction of 
the Government of India, important measures of 
administrative reform were delayed, involving 
serious injury to the public service and dissatisfaction 
among the people.^ The Local Governments 
criticised the institution of the Imperial Officers, also, 
and objected to certain recent orders which implied 
interference by them with the provincial 
administration.* In short, the Provincial 
Governments held that the Government of India 
exercised a close control over every aspect of 
their administration, that this control was inconsistent 
with the financial arrangements made with them, 
and that in spite of measures of decentralisation, it 
was still sufficient to cripple their initiative and 
freedom. 

The Government of India, on the other hand, 
stated that it generally followed the practice of 
leaving matters to the Local Government after 
laying down general policy. But that this principle 
was subject to some necessary limitations, as in 
cases where the Government of India provided 
money it exercised control over details so that it 
might be able to examine the necessity of the 

^ Bombay Goveroment Note, R. C, D, Vol. VIII, 
Appendix XII (p. 230). Mr, Lamb’s Evidence Q. 32067, 
Vol. vni. 

* R. C, D. Vol, III, Appendix II; Vol. II Appendix; 
Vol. VII Appendix II, U, P. Government objected to tbe 
orders of the Government of India of 21 September 1907 
relating to the correspondence, between the Sanitary 
Commissioner of the Government of India and the 
provincial departments. Bradley Q 1036.1053. Vol, I] 

F.3B 
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reqttired expenditure; ot when for administrative 
reasons uniformity was desirable throughout the 
country as in the enforcement of uniform conditions 
of service! Also it thought it essential to scrutinise 
details where commercial interests were affected or 
international obligations were involved. So also in 
the case of shipping, penal law and jail 
manufactures.* It was also stated that the 
Government of India generally dealt with matters 
of policy, but it was difficult to draw a line between 
questions of policy and matters of detail as had been 
drawn in the federal constitutions, for the Provincial 
Governments were not sovereign states but had 
been assigned only some functions by a surrender 
from the Supreme Government which retained the 
residuary authority in its own hands,* The Financial 
Secretary submitted also that, in financial matters, 
"there must be control from above or below,” and 
as “we have no control at present from below in 
the sense of an electorate hence control from above 
must be retained.”* The Government of India 
disclaimed any disposition to interfere with the 
legitimate activities of the Provincial Governments, 
and justified its supervision and control under the 
existing constitutional position. 

The non-official .evidence is of little value on 
the point of facts, for they had no knowledge about 


t Risley, VoL X, Q. 45390. 

* Risley. Vol. X. Q, 45460-69. 

* Meston. Vol. X Q. 45250, 
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the actual working of the government. But they 
had an apprehension that the financial restrictions 
upon the authority of the Local Governments 
deprived the latter of facilities to improve the 
country in their charge.* 

In. their proposals for reform, too, the same 
diversity is visible. All were agreed that some 
measure of decentralisation was 

Proposals pat desirable but necessary, 

forward before _ _ 

the Commission The Government of India, however, 
for future considered that the grant of the 
directioD. financial powers as it 

possessed itself, to the Local Governments would 
meet the situation satisbctorlly. It did not deem 
essential a radical revision of the financial codes 
so as to confer on them wider powers in 
respect of pensions, allowances or budgetary 

modifications. It was not prepared to forego 

its right of superintendence and control for as long 
as the Indian governments were responsible to the 
Parliament the Supreme Government must not 
only lay down general principles but also supervise 
their application to particular cases. Subject to 
this limitation the Government of India desired 
to enhance the authority of the Provincial 
Governments so as to avoid its interference in 
matters of detail. It could not, as well, accept any 
scheme for a complete separation of finances, 
and deprecated the grant of the power of taxation 

^ Rai Sri Ram Bahadur Q. 29515. R. C. D. Vol, VII' 
B. N. Basu Q. 18075. Vd. IV. etc. 
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to the Local Governments without its previous 
sanction.* 

The suggestions oi the Provincial Governments, 
though not uniform, embraced a wider concession 
of authority to themselves in almost every sphere of 
administration. Mostly, they related to specific 
restrictions imposed by the Civil Account Code, 
Civil Service Regulations, or diverse legal provisions. 
Every Local Government pointed to the spot where 
the shoe pinched and wanted relief through the 
abrogation of particular orders or regulations. For 
instance, the Lieutenant Governor of Burma 
proposed enlarged powers to the Local Governments 
for dealing with questions of “detail in matters 


R. C. D. Vol. X Specially evidence of Risley and 
Meston. 

Mr. Risley stated that the theory was that the 
Government of India dealt with matters of policy but 
often a particular detail involve a principle, requiring 
its intervention, He said that it was not easy to apply the 
theory ia practice. Q. 45464'69. 

Mr. Meston stated that separation of resources would 
not be advantageous "unless accompanied by a revolutionary 
change in the fiscal system." But it was not possible in the 
existing circumstances. He did not favour the grant of the 
powers of taxing to the Local Governments owing to the 
absence of any popular control. “Until a popular element 
has been introduced into the Indian constitution, and has 
been invested with effective control over at least some part 
of the fiscal system, there are grave objections to increaSng 
in any way the existing facilities for improving provincial 
taxation." He did not object to the principle of separation 
of finance but said that the Government of India found it 
impossible to devise any scheme unattended by evils 
Q. 44866. ■' ' 
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connected with forest reservation, the levy of dnty 
on forest produce etc,," or for making mining 
rules, or sanctioning the inception of settlements 
and the necessary establishments therefor, or for 
sanctioning such petty items as the issue of warm 
clothing and water-proof capes, and free rations etc. 
to the men of the military police, or for filling 
certain classes of appointments which had been 
taken out of his control by the executive orders of 
the Government of India.’ Proposals were also 
made for delegating powers to the Local Government 
(except Madras and Bombay) in respect of 
appointments in the public works department, its 
reorganisation, with powers of sanction for both 
works and contracts,’ 

The Madras Government desired authority to 
sanction pensions in some cases in which restrictions 
were imposed by the Civil Service Regulations.® 
That Government also suggested the conferring 
of wider powers in the matter of the alienation of 
land and land revenue.' The list of the alterations 
demanded for enhancing the authority of the Local 
Governments was long and comprised the removal 
of minute restrictions, financial and administrative. 


’ R, C. D. Vol. HI, Appendix II. Note by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bnrma. 

Ibid. Also Madras Government memorandnm Vol. It 
• R. C. D. Vol. II Appendix II, Madras Government 
Memo. Desired alteration to Article 4, 168,357,422,475 
and 642 oi the Civil Service Regulations ; Bradley Q. 137. 

4 R. C, D, Vol. II Appendix 11, para 31. 
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which were embodied in the financial codes or 
enactments and statutory rules.^ 

The Provincial Governments, moreover, discussed 
the theory which should determine the control by 
the Government of India over them. They 
accepted the right of the latter to lay down general 
policy, but once the principles were defined, they 
desired a free hand in applying that policy to 
particular cases, or in cases “where no questions 
of principle are involved.”® Mr. Streatfield, 
Officiating Secretary of Bengal, said "that the 
Local Governments should be trusted to work 
out details, and criticism on points of detail should 
be confided to suggestions which the Local 
Government should be at liberty to accept or reject 
after considering all the circumstances*”® This 
opinion fairly represented the views of the Provincial 
Governments. 

The Government of Bombay, however, submitted 
a scheme which aimed at “a definition of functions 
that can with greatest advantage be exercised by a 
Central Government, and those that can be entrusted 


1 See Schedule 1, II, 111 to ihe Report. R, C. D. Vo!. 
I. pp, 312*337, for a classified list of the proposed alterations 
to the Civil Service Regulations, Civil Account Code 
and the difierent Acts of the Indian legislatures. Bengal 
letter to Commission. R. C. D. Vol IV Appendix 11; 
Mr. Gait, Chief Secretary of Bengal. Vol. TV. 

* Mr. Streatfield Q. 14709; Mr. Gait Q. 14445 ; 
Mr. Oldham. Q. 14844 ; Mr. Bradley. Q. 1223*32 ; Bombay 
Government Note Vol. VIII. Appendix II. Part HI. ; 
Mr. Lamb Q. 32067. Vol. VIIL 

* R. C. D. Vol. IV Q, 14709. 
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to the local administrations." The functions of the 
Imperial Government were to be defined and were 
to be such as might be of a general character 
affecting the whole country. Then "all functions 
not centralised" were to be fully within the control 
of the Provincial Governments. “In these 
departments the Local Government should be subject 
to control not exceeding that exercised by the 
Secretary of State over the Government of India." 
Further, it envisaged the removal of restrictions on 
the powers of the local legislatures, which “should 
have full power and responsibility to legislate" on 
all subjects within the cognizance of the Local 
Government, including those affecting the jurisdiction 
of the High Courts. The local legislatures, 
moreover, should have liberty of framing their rules 
for the conduct of business, “the discussion of the 
budget and the nomination of additional membeis," 
subject to the general principles determined by the 
“Central Authority.” In respect of financial powers, 
the scheme was comprehensive. Though it ruled 
out the immediate practicability of "complete 
financial autonomy of the Local Governments," it 
provided for “decentralisation of expenditure between 
the Local Government and the Government of 
India after the provision has been made for the 
requirements of the former" by allocating sufficient 
1 revenues. “Within the limits of the fund allotted," 
the Provincial Governments would be free to 
administer their departments and would not be 
subject to any control by the Government of India 
either in fiaming their budget or in regulating 
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qaestions of pay, allowances etc. We understand 
from the evidence of Mn Lamb, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, that this proposal 
involved the separation of revenues and expenditure 
by the abolition of the ‘divided heads’, and 
introduction of a “fixed assignment from provincial 
to imperial instead of from imperial to provincial” 
The budget of the provincial heads was to be debated 
and settled in the local council and should not be 
“liable to alteration by the Government of India." 
The power of taxation and borrowing was also to 
be given to them,^ 

The justificatioR of such a far reaching scheme 
was the proposed “measure for conferring a 
representative character upon Provincial 
Governments.” The Government of Bombay was 
perfectly correct in ite estimate that uoiess the 
development of representative institutions in the 
provinces was “accomfwnied by decentralisation of 
administrative powers,” there could not be a 
possibility of administration coming “more into 
touch with native sentiment," without which 
political agitation would not cease*^ If the 
proposed constitutional reforms were to be a reality, 
it was essential that the superior governments should 
devolve authority on the subordinate agencies. The 
right of discussing tbe provincial budget, unless 


I R. C. D. Vol VIU. Appendix 11. Part III. Bombay 
Government's Note. Mr. Lamb. Q 32067. Vol. VIII. 

? R. C. D. Vol, VIU, Appendix 11, 
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it was intended to be a farce, implied that the 
Government of India should, to that extent, relax 
its control over the Local Governments. But as 
the reforms did not in any great measure bring 
the executive government under the control of the 
legislature, it was not possible to accept these 
proposals for financial decentralisation. 

Non-official Indians naturally associated 
enhancement of the powers of the Local 
Governments with the introduction of popular control, 
for otherwise they feared that withdrawal of the 
superintendence of the Government of India would 
make provincial administration more official and 
reactionary. To Mr. Gokhale, "mere official control, 
imperfectly exercised from a long distance is better 
than no control, and I certainly have no wish to see 
petty despotisms pure and simple, set up in place of 
the present Provincial Governments-"* 

His opinion was generally shared by the political 
Indian public.* Nevertheless, the non-officials 
favoured decentralisation and the financial freedom 
of the Provincial Governments, if “a proper and 
effective control by the public opinion of the 
province" could be secured-. They wished to have 

‘ R. C. D. Vol. VIII, Q. 33489. 

s See evidence of Rai Kishori Lai Goswami Q- 15378, 
15474; Maharaja of Cossimhazar, Vol. IV: Babu Moti Lai 
Ghosh Q. 18398; Babu Ambica Charao Mazumdar was 
for no relaxation to the bureaucratic governments, 
g. 19143. Also see Mr. E, N. Mudholkar’s Presidential 
Address to the Indian National Congress 1912 (Proceedings, 
p. 18.) 

F.36 
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the seat of final authority in the province itself, but 
on condition that a “real voice in the conduct of 
provincial aSairs” was to be given to the “popular 
representatives." It was frankly admitted that 
without decentralisation, financial and administrative, 
there could be no scope for the development of 
responsible government.^ 

Mr. Gokhale in his evidence submitted bis 
scheme, which was same as in 1896, for the complete 
separation of sources of revenue coupled with 
contribution from provincial revenues to the Imperial 
Government. According to his scheme the 
administration and control of general subjects like 
postal department and railways as well as general 
taxation and general legislation was to be placed in 
the Government of India and the “rest of the 
internal administration of the country” in the 
Provincial Governments, which should be free from 
all interference in matters of detail. However, he 
considered it necessary that “large questions of 
policy even in regard to the internal administration 
of the country, should be reserved by tbe Government 
of India in its hands, so as to ensure a general, but 
not rigid, uniformity of administration in the 
different provinces, as also to initiate reforms, which, 
if left merely to Local Governments, may not be 
taken in hand."’ 

^ Mr. Gokhale Q. 33489; Mr. B. N. Sarma Q. 9497 ; 
Rai Sri Earn Bahadur Q. 29515 ; B. Ganga Prasad Vatma 
Q. 29634; Also Ft. Malviya’s Presidential Address at the 
24 th Indian National Congress, Lahore 1909 (Proceedings 
p. 35) 

’ R, C. D. Vol. Vm Q. 33489. 
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Non-official opinion did not trust the Local 
Governments, particnlarly such as may be termed 
'one man administrations.’ It is remarkable that 
in Bengal generally the feeling was against the 
extension of the authority of the Local Government, 
though it favoured the separation of Imperial and 
provincial finance.’ On the whole, the non-official 
witnesses were prepared for "greater elasticity and 
greater autonomy in the action of the Provincial 
Government", but viewed with apprehension any 
move which might free the latter from superior 
control without substituting the check of public 
opinion as represented in the local Legislative 
Council. 

The Royal Commission thus had before it the 
considered opinion of the Local Governments and 
the non-officials that the exercise 
Recommendations gf jfj ]ggj] povyers by the Central 
of the Commission _ “ 

and their Govornroent often craropeu the 

character, initiative of the subordinate 
governments and led to unnecessary 
correspondence and increase of work. Frankly it 
was stated that the administration had become over 
centralised. The remedy proposed was a further 
delegation of powers so that the Local Governments 
should be free in the determination of details within 
the framework of general policy adumbrated by the 
Supreme Government. The Commission also learnt 


I See evidence of Rai Kisfaori Lai ' Goswami. Babu 
Ambica Charan Mazumdar, Babu Moti Lai Ghosh, Babu 
Bhupendra Nath Basu etc. R, C, D, Yol, IV, 
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that decentralisation unaccompanied by transfer of 
power to the representatives of the people would be 
distasteful to the latter. Further, it had the views 
of the Government of India which took its stand on 
its legal and constitutional powers and justified its 
controlling authority in the interest of uniformity of 
administration and responsibility to the Secretary 
of State, Even its financial control was defended 
on the ground of stability and solvency of the Indian 
Empire. The problem before the Commission 
was to secure such adjustment of powers as might 
reconcile these mutually conflicting interests. But 
its terms of reference did not empower it to suggest 
alterations in the constitutional position. The 
result was that the recommendations were halting 
and touched merely minor matters of detail. The 
Commission, however, recc^nised that larger financial 
decentralisation would be possible when the scope 
of the Legislative Councils was enlarged.^ 

Impressed by the nwessity for uniformity of 
system, the Commission recommended that the 
“Provincial Governments should be subject in all 
respects to the general control of the Government 
of India" but that “the future policy should be 
directed to the enlargement of the spheres of 
detailed administration entrasted” to them.® 
Though they were satisfied with the existing financial 
relations, yet they suggested a greater fixity of 


* R. C. D. Vol I, paras 87, 99, 122 and 130. 

* R. C, D. Vol, I paras 46 and 49. 
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settlements, substitution of a growing share of 
revenues in place of fixed assignments, and the 
increase of financial powers of the Local 
Governments to the same extent as had been given 
to the Government of India in 1907 in respect 
of appointments, allowances, reorganisation of 
establishments eto.* In case the provincial 
Legislative Councils obtained an effective control 
over provincial finance, they were prepared 
to commit the "more distinct sources of revenue" 
to the Provincial Governments with greater 
control over the budget, power of taxation and 
more latitude in regard to appointments and 
establishments.® They recommended the revision 
of the Civil Service Regulations and the 
Civil Account Code so as to free the Local 
Governments from unnecessary trammels on their 
authority,® In respect of public works department, 
forest, excise and land revenue some enhancement 
of powers was suggested,* So also in the matter 
of police and medical service, they thought that 
the Government of India should limit its control 
to the “prescription of general principles and lines 
of policy" leaving all other matters to the Local 
Governments.® The abolition of the Imperial 

* E. C. D. Vol. I paras 67, 71, 120, 123, 129, 133-5 i 
125-128. 

» R. C. D. Vol. 1, Paras 72, 87, 99, 122, 130 and 133, 

» Ibid I. Paras 155-158, 169. 

> Ibid I. Paras 210-2, 206, 208, 210, 1214, 220, 223 •, 
292, 305-315 , 186 j 245, 249, 252-5, 259, 

® Ibid I, Paras 349-51 j 377. 379, 384. 
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Officers was not proposed but they were required to 
be merely advisory officers of the Government of 
India.* 

Shortly before the publication of the Report 
of the Royal Commission, Lord Morley made a 
statement,* based on earlier 
The effect ol the correspondence* between the 
Reforms,°'^ Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, outlining the 
scheme of constitutional reforms which the 
Government was prepared to concede. A Bill was 
later introduced and passed by Parliament, providing 
among other important subjects for the expansion 
of the Legislative Councils. The Legislative 
Councils, provincial and Imperial, were to be 


* R. C. D. Vol, I. Paras 395-404. 

The recommeDdatioas of the Decentralisation 
Commission did not provoke much comment as the public 
attention was drawn to the r^orm scheme then on the 
anvil. Non-officials, moreover, were not competent to 
criticise it owing to the technical character of many 
suggestions. Nevertheless, a section of Indian Press 
critidsed their rejection of the demand of the Local 
Governments for separation of resources and desired that 
adequate revenues should be placed with the Local 
Governments as they were re^onsible for the well-being 
and advancement of the people For example Hindustan 
Review, May and June 1909. pp 560*4. The Pioneer 
however stood for complete centralisation. Pioneer. 
29 Match 1909. 

* 17 December 1908 in the House of Lords. Indian 
Speeches by Viscont Morley. pi^ 75-98. 

® Despatches from the Government of India dated 
24 August 1907 and dated March 1908 and the reply of 
the Secretary of State. 
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enlarged so as to provide for a substantial non-of5cial 
element in them, and the extension of the powers 
of the legislature over the budget and the 
administrative measures of the government.* But 
there was no intention of establishing a system of 
responsible government. The only purpose was 
to give to the Councils “increased facilities for 
expressing views upon the budget” at an early 
stage so that, if desirable, effect could be given to 
the suggestions tendered there. “The ultimate 
control," as the Government of India put it 
“must, however, rest with the government and 
no useful purpose would be served by affecting 
to ignore this essential fact”* The Councils could 
nut divide on the budget, and their resolutions, 
whether on financiai or administrative matters had 
merely a recommendatory effect. However, even 
this partial development had its inHuence on the 
subsequent relationship between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments. 

The Government of India proposed a scheme 
for the discussion of the budget in the local Councils 
which was accepted by the Secretary of State. 
According to it, the function of the Council was to 


* Lord Motley wrote, “the main object of our 
proposals was to give the Legislative Councils a more 
truly representative character, amoug other means by 
increasing their numbers, by substituting election for 
nomination in constructing them, and by a liberal extension 
of tbeir freedom of discussion.” Recollections Vol. II. p. 160. 

* Despatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State. March 1908, 
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assist the Provincial Government “to keep the 
demands of its departments within its estimated 
revenue” and help it in preparing a part of the 
budget. The method adopted was to divide the 
provincial budget in two parts, “the second dealing 
with purely Imperial major heads and the first with 
provincial and divided heads of revenue and 
expenditure." In part one» there was provision for 
an “unallotted grant” of considerable dimensions. 
When the Government of India had determined the 
maximum amount of provincial expenditure, the 
figures were communicated to the Local Government. 
The Standing Finance Committee of the local 
Legislative Council, which was to consist of six 
officials and an equal number of non^officials, then 
met and discussed the distribution of the grant to 
various provincial services. This allotment was 
subsequently submitted to the Government of India 
for incorporation in the Imperial estimates. When 
the Central Government had accepted the second 
provincial estimate thus framed, the budget was 
placed before the Committee of the whole Council, 
and discussion held on it. In the light of this 
debate, changes and reappropriations, if necessary, 
were to be made by the Loral Government, provided 
the maximum amount was not exceeded without 
tne sanction of the Government of India. Finally 
the budget was presented to the Council for debate, 
but neither could resolutions be passed nor votes 
be taken on it.^ The result of this procedure was 

^ Reform despatch of the Government of India. No. 21 
(Public) 1 October 1908. 
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The authority conferred on the local legislatures was., 
so inconsiderable that it could not appreciably affect 
the principle of ultimate control. It is true that- 
indirectly the views of the additional members of, 
the Legislative Council and public opinion outade 
influenced, to a minor extent the financial 
administration of the provinces. - But as long as 
the right of voting the budget was not conceded to 
the Legislative Councils, control by the Government 
of India remained unimpaired. In this situation, it 
was futile to expect effective financial independence 
of the Provincial Governments. 

Decentralisation, however, was in the air. The 
Government of India and the Secretary of State 
desired to enhance the discretion of ' 
Changes effected {[jg Local Governments as fat as ' 
consistent with their legal status.' 
On the report of the Royal Commission, the 
Government of India formulated its proposals, and 
submitted them to the Secretary of State on October ’ 
6, 1910.' We do not know the contents of this 
despatch, but it may be presumed that “so far as 
financial matters are concerned, liberal proposals for 
the relaxation of control over provincial expenditure- 
have been forwarded to the Secretary of State,"' 
The Government of India's suggestions in respect of 
the recommendations of the Commission about -the - 
public works department were also liberal,' The 
1 Summary of Measures of Lord Miuto iu the Fioance 
Department pp. 141-142, , 

' Summary of Measures of Lord Miuto in the F. W. iP, 
pp. 67-71. 
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case of a great war or in grave financial crisis.” 
The settleinents, otherwise, were to be “fixed rigid 
and permanent." The Resolution of 1912 embodied 
the main features and conditions of the new 
development. It declared that the “principles 
underlying the existing settlements” remained 
unchanged. The “divided heads" still existed, and the 
system of the “doles" and fixed assignments was 
not entirely given up. Permanence was the 
fundamental point. Also there was some liberation 
of the Provincial Government from the Supreme 
Government's control in the matter of budget etc,, 
under the amended rules.* 

The Government of India did not accept the 
charge of inequality of treatment to different 
provinces, but recognised the necessity of some 
minor changes in the quasi-permanent settlements 
before declaring them permanent. These involved 
the provincialisation of the whole forest revenue 
and expenditure, and excise in Bombay, but of only 
three fourths in the United and Central Provinces. 
Some readjustments were made in the land-revenue 
in Burma and the Punjab. This was done to reduce 
the amount of the fixed assignments in these 
provinces. It was also provided that "when the 
fixed assignment of a province becomes unduly large 
and hampers the expansion of its revenue, as 
compared with the legitimate and necessary growth 
of expenditure, it will ordinarily be converted, either 


' Resolution oi 18 May 1912, and Financial Statement 
1911-12. 
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in whole or in part, into a share of growing tevenaes" 
when the Government of India found it convenient. 
Some relaxation of control was promised in respect 
of special allotments or “doles” out of the surplus 
Imperial revenue. Further the Local Governments 
were allowed a little more freedom in framing their 
budgets so that they could budget even for a deficit 
under certain conditions. Though the Government 
of India then favoured provincial taxation, it did 
not consider it essential in the existing circumstances 
to “vary or diminish the control both executive and 
legislative" which it possessed.’ So also, with 
regard to provincial borrowing no decision was 
reached. But authority was given to the Local 
Governments to sanction borrowing by local bodies 
which had heretofore required the sanction of the 
Government of India.* At the same time the 
restrictions on the spending powers of the Local 
Governments were relaxed by enhancing their 
authority in respect of creation of appointments, grant 
of salaries, and sanctioning of public works.* 

The Government of India, however, did not 
accept other recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, specially in respect of land-revenue 
settlements in provinces other than Bombay and 
Madras. It strongly objected to the suggestion of 
embodying general principles of assessment and 


t Resolution 18 May 1912. 

* Resolution No; 6213 A, 30 October 1910. 

3 Ambedkar pp. 142-151 Resolution Finance 
Department No. 361 E. A. 24 July 1916. restated the 
provisions of the earlier Resolution of 1912-1913, 
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the period of settlements in provincial legislation.* 
The general supervision and control oyer 
administration was also not abrogated.' In these 
respects no change seems to have been proposed 
or effected. 

The relaxation of control in many matters of 
detail which had heretofore trammelled the discretion 
of the Local Governments was a 
The extent to ygjy useful reform. But it did 
changes meet m any manner affect the 
the situation. fundamental basis of the relations 
of the Provincial Governments 
with the Central Government. At best it could 
relieve the former of the necessity of reference to 
the latter on rather trivial matters, and thus tend 
to the decrease of work in the Government of 
India. The fixity of financial settlements, too, 
while marking an advance in the system of 
provincial finance, did not alter the principle 
of these settlements, namely, that they were 
assignments of part of the revenue of the Government 
of India to meet authorised provincial expenditure. 
The basis of these contracts was still the “outlay 
which each province might reasonably incur upon the 
services which, it administered.'’^ The measure was 
not the revenue which accrued in the province, for the 
revenues were not considered to be the legal 
possession of the Provincial Governments. Naturally, 

* Sammary of Measures of Lord Miuto in the Revenue 
Departmeot, page 35. 

^ Resolution, IS May 1912. 
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in determining the extent of provincial expenditure 
the Government of India had primary consideration 
for its own services. Undoubtedly by the 
arrangement of 1912, this determination of provincial 
charges and the allotment of revenues sufficient 
to meet them was made beyond the possibility of 
revision, with the result that the Provincial 
Governments could use, without any apprehension 
of its being curtailed, the normal growth of revenue 
for the benefit of the province. But the day was 
still far ahead when the Local Governments would 
have a legal title to certain sources of revenue 
whose yield would determine their expenditure. 

The divided heads, moreover, provided an 
entry for the control by the Supreme Government 
not by means of its general powers of superintendence 
but by virtue of its financial interests in the 
management of those services by the Local 
Governments. Hence that demand for the 
separation of revenues and the financial independence 
of the Provincial Governments subject only to the 
general control by the Supreme Government, could 
not be satisfied. The provincial budget still required 
the sanction of the Government of India, and control 
by the local Legislative Council was not yet secured. 
The discretion of the Local Governments though 
widened, was still narrow enough, Could it be hoped 
that in these circumstances the new arrangement 
would satisfy the Provincial Governments and evoke 
enthusiasm in the political bodies in the country ? 

There was at the same time little alteration 
in the administrative and legislative control by the 
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Goveroment of India. The “doles" with their 
consequent opportunity to tl« Central Government 
to direct the policy of the Local Governments in 
specific matters, were still a feature of Indian 
administration. The general principles of 
administration were determined by the Supreme 
Government and their application was keenly' 
watched because of the critical disposition of public 
opinion. The responsiWUty of governments in 
India to the Secretary of State and the Parliament 
was still unabated. How, then could the Provincial 
Governments expect to have a free hand in their 
administration ? Progress till 1912 had been in the 
directioii of liberating the Provincial Governments 
in matters of detail for administrative convenience. 
The outer limit to which the authority of these 
Governments within the existing constitution could 
be extended bad been reached. The discretion of 
the official agents of the Parliament bad been 
emancipated to the extent convenient for smooth 
working. But it did not make the Provincial 
Governments free, did not lead to financial 
autonomy and self-telijuice, because without 
effecting a radical change in the constitutional 
position that object was unattainable.^ Political 
opinion in the country could not be satisfied, for 
the control which it demanded on the financial and 
administrative policy of the Local Governments 
was not conceded. These measures thus stopped 
short of the preliminary of decentralisation, the 
establishment of popular control, Till 1912, it 
may be said that the development had been towards 
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departmental decentralisation, and if that alone had 
to be provided for, success would have crowned 
these projects. But the growing political awakening 
in the country and the demand for subordinating 
the administration to the will of the people sought 
solution, and this factor speeded the march towards 
“Provincial Autonomy”. 


' The Finance Member hoped that these results would 
come about by the proposed “Permanent Settlement. 
Financial Statement 1911-12. 

F. 38 



CHAPTER Vll 

ON THE EVE OF THE REFORMS 


The pennanent settlement fulfilled the 
anticipations of Sir Ednard Laur in as much as it 
effected “another considerable 
The new system advance towards the desired goal."* 

arrangements) in ^ Step, perhaps a 

action. very impoitant step forward, in the 

*• process of decentralisation which 
import. begnn forty years before. But 

it introduce no new principles. 
Of its four special characteristics, namely, the 
withdrawal of all minute control over the provincial 
budgets, rigid enforcement of the "doctrine of 
contractual responsibility," assignment of shares 
of growing revenues to Provincial Governments in 
place of large fixed allotments, and the farther 
pTovincialisation of certain revenues, though all 
pointed to an advance, yet none was a new feature 
of provincial finance.^ Undoubtedly, the declaration 


^ Mioute by Sir Edward Law, 1904, quoted in Financial 
Statement 1911-12, para 50. 

^ Mr. Gokhale’s speech in die Budget Debate of 1911. 
He considered that the first of these was a cbaoge which 
was new. But the Government of India bad long declared 
its intention to withdraw minute control over the provincial 
budget and geqerally bad not interfered with the distribution 
of funds on particular sub-beads. In 1911, however, the 
Government of India annouuced that it would determine 
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that future corrections in provincial budgets would 
be confiued to the major divided heads, aud to the 
total revenue and expenditure in Local Government’s 
estimates, promised to free the Local Governments 
from a detailed scrutiny into tbe provisions of their 
budget estimates.’ This was possible owing to the 
appearance of the local Legislative Council on 
the stage in the task of framing a portion of 
the provincial budget. The most important result, 
however, of the permanent settlement was the 
exclusion of the possibility of the revision of these 
contracts, ensuring thus, a continuity in the financial 
policy of the Local Governments. Sir G. F. Wilson 
hoped that “it will give the Local Governments a 
mote abiding interest in managing and directing 
their own resources, it will greatly reduce the 
occasions for interference by the Central Government, 
and it will stimulate provincial independence and 
self-reliance.'” The rules of 1912 which regularised 
the financial powers of the Local Governments were 
so framed as to assist the realisation of these ends. 
Also the settlements were so adjusted as to preclude 
the possibility of Locai Governments' approaching 
the Government of India for further grants. The 
latter wanted more certainty in its finance and to 
be relieved “from the unforeseen and indeterminate 


only the total of revenue and expenditure and not scrutinise 
the major heads. This was an advance on the existing 
system, but not a novel procedure involving an alteration 
of principle. 

* Financial Statement 1911-12. para 5?, 

’ Ibid para 56, 
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liability to which Imperial revenues were formerly 
exposed by the financial difficulties of any individual 
province.’’* It was expected that their share of 
growing revenues would prepare the Local 
Governments to meet all demands from their own 
resources, and the Government of India would ‘be 
free “for the closer regulation of our Imperial 
expenditure.” 

A hope, at the same time, was held out to the 
Local Governments, that they would not be debarred 
from sharing in the surpluses of the Government of 
India. From time to time, that Government had 
given grants to provinces “in order to admit the Lftrcal 
Governments to a share in an exceptional increase 
of prosperity, or to afford the means of financing 
a policy which commends itseif tc the central 
authority.”* This system was severely criticised 
before the Royal Commission on Decentralisation,* 
but the Government of India considered that the 
total abolition of such grants-in-aid or “doles” was 
impracticable.* The chief reasons were firstly that 
in the case of a surplus the Supreme Government 
would naturally desire to give a share to the Local 
Governments and secondly that when a policy, 
aiming at the progress of the country, had been 
laid down by the Government of India it must step 


' Financial Statement 1911.12, para 56, 
* Resolution 18 May 1912, para 6 , 


Q.19243?3?285T32l^8‘:£’ 
* Resolution 18 May 1912. 
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in to finance it in order to “insure its efficient 
prosecution.” It was generally held that such grants 
and the subsequent interference by the Government 
of India restricted the liberty of the Provincial 
Governments. To minimise the disadvantages the 
Government of India accepted the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation under 
this head.' The Government of Bombay, however, 
desired that the mode of eapendiog such 
grant should be left to the discretion of the Local 
Government, but the Government of India could 
not accept the suggestion. It agreed to abstain 
from critical enquiry into the object to which 
the “dole" was to be applied, but considered it 
necessary “to specify the general purposes of the 
assignment” so that it might not be diverted to other 
purposes.” 

Before the issue of the financial Resolution of 
18 May 1912, the policy of "doles" had been 


t R. C. D, recommended the adoption of three 
principies 

(1) The system should not involve any greater 
degree of interference by the Central 
Government with the provincial than at 
present exists. 

(2) The grants should be given with due 
regard to the wishes of the provincial 
authorities; and 

(3) They should not be assigned necessarily 
for the same object in every province, 
R. C. D, paras. 77-79. 

” Resolution 18 May 1912. 
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attacked by Mr. Gokhale and 
(iij^The Policy ot]jgj non-officials in the Imperial 
oI Do es Legislative Council' The former 
called it a “thoroughly demoralising policy’’ and 
apprehended that its adoption would wreck the 
permanence of the settlements.® The Finance 
Secretary did not, however, accept the contention 
that the Local Governments should have a final 
voice in spending such assignments, and said that 
“the Central Government must retain the option 
of saying how its grants are to be spent.”® Next 
year, Mr, Gokhale returned to the attack by 
proposing a regular grant of two-thirds of the surplus, 
whenever it accrued, to the Local Governments 
so as to form “the nucleus of special provincial 
reserves from which those governments could finance 
programmes of non-recurring expenditure” on 
education, sanitation etc. He said that the doles 
led to a scramble similar to the one which occurred 
before 1870, and suggested ’that money should be 


' Budget Debate 1911 (Proceedings of the Legislative 
Council of India. 19u^ 

3 Mr. Gokbale's speech. Budget debate 1911. (Pro. 
Legislative Council 1911). He wanted a better division 
of resources so that the Central Government might not 
have a large surplus to dispose of in 'doles'. He suggested 
the example oi Switzerland and Germany. In the end 
he pointed out, “so far the advance has been from 
centralised finance to decentralised finance. When the 
process of decentralisation is complete, we have to advance 
from that to federal finance, which should he our goal.” 

^Mr. Meston's speech. 1911. Budget Debate. (Pro, 
Legislative Council 1911). 
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rateably distributed, its detailed application being 
left to the Local Governments, — a course suitably 
consistent with the promise of provincial 
autonomy.^ But Sir James Meston again defended 
the system by arguing tl^t such subsidies were 
given only "in pnrauaiK^ of a definite scheme 
of high Imperial policy ” on the basis of already 
prepared schemes which could not be prosecuted 
for want of funds. This point of view of the 
Government of India was not reprehensible ; 
for as long as it abstained from a too minute 
control of expenditure from such “doles,” the 
determination of the policy and the regulation of 
the speed in executing it must be retained by 
the Supreme Government which was responsible 
for the good government of the country.* 


^ Mr. Gokbale's speech. Also speech by Sir James 
MestoD. Debate on Fioaacial Statement 7 March 1912 
(Pro. Legislative Council (912). 

^ Sir James Meston expr^ed the viewpoint of the 
Government of India forcibly in bis speech. He said, "the 
Government of India are ultimately responsible for the 
progress of the country; the broad lines of policy have 
to be laid down by the Central Government, which becomes 
responsible for seeing that the provinces take their shares 
in carrying out that policy, It does cot very much matter 
whether the pressure comes from above from Parliament, 
or from below from some strong province, or from 
outside from public opinion oc from within. In any case 
it is the Government of India which have to finance the 
policy, which have to direct it and to make it a success. 
They cannot possibly force a new and costly policy bn 
Local Governments unless they are also prepared to 
help in finding the money for iL Consequently, it seems 
to me that the Centra! Government must retain the option 
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Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that the policy 
of “grants-in-aid" restricted the discretion of the 
Local Governments to a large extent. Its only 
defence was that the system of government in 
force was unitary not federal. “Doles” have no 
place in a system of federal finance, but as yet 
such a development was remote. 


Apart from the “doles," the permanent settlement 
of 1912 facilitated the extension of the powers of 
financial control possessed by the 
(ill) Financial Local Governments. Two resolutions 
and 1916. were isaned in 1912, defining the 
general financial relations between 
the Government of India and the Local Governments 
and amending in many respects the regulations 
of 1897.* In 1916, again, these rules were 
consolidated with some modifications, and 
ultimately were incorporated in the ‘Book 
of Financial Powers' in 1918.” The financial 
codes and regulations were amended in their 
light. The new rules enhanced the powers of 
sanction enjoyed by the Local Governments, and 
generally followed the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Decentralisation,* The general 


of saying bow its grants arc lo be span when they have 
made these grants in pursuance oi a deDnile scheme under 
Uie new system." (Proceedings Legislative Council. 
7 March 1912), 

* Resolntion dated 18 May 1912 and 15 July 1912, 

* Resolution No. 361 E.A. 24 July 1916. 

» Ibid. 
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limitations, however, on their powers of sanction 
remained the same, except in certain instances, the 
chief of which were ■— (1) that they were permitted 
to assign to a local body or to a special fund items 
of provincial revenue of recnrring character not 
derived from proceeds of general taxation, the yield 
of which did not exceed Rs, 25,000 a year;* (2) that 
they could undertake new expenditure if not (ffl) of 
an unusual nature, or (6) devoted to objects outside 
the ordinary work of administration or (o) likely to 
involve at a later date expenditure beyond their 
powers of sanction;* (3) that they secured the same 
rights in respect of provincial and divided heads as 
possessed by the Government of India;* (4) that 
they got larger powers of sanctioning allowances 
etc.;* (5) that their authority of sanctioning new 
appointments was raised to Rs. 800 p. m., and of 
revising establishments involving extra expenditure up 
to Rs. 50,000;' (6) that power was given to sanction 
charitable grants to institutions, land-gifts and pensions 
to officials and non-officials, expenditure on state 
ceremonies and on the purchase of conveyances etc. 
for use by the head of the province, within certain 
limits,' (7) that the power of sanctioning public works 


* Resolution 24 July 1916, innexute Rule 11 5 
s Ibid, Rule II 5 (II) 

' Ibid. Rule 11 7-, Resolution Finance No. 368 E, A. 
15 Match 1913 

* Ibid Rule II. 8, 

« Ibid Rule III. 10 (2) and (6) 

8 Ibid Rule III. 10 (7) (8) (9) (10) (11)' (14) (16) (17) 
etc. 

F. 39 
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espenditure was raised^, and (8) that their powers 
were esteaded ia respect of Imperial items of 
ezpenditare.® 

Batin spite of this enlargement of powers, 
many restrictions, as close as before, on the 
authority of the Local Governments still existed. 
The most inconvenient of these, from the point of 
view of the Local Governments were the limitations 
on their discretion to budget for a deficit, to exhaust 
the provincial balances or to exceed the total 
estimated expenditure, without the sanction of the 
Government of lodia*^ Though the limit was 
increased yet the Provincial Governments did not 
possess absolute powers to create appointments 
and revise establishments.^ It is true, however, 
that they had the same powers as the Government 
of India in this respect. The old prohibitions were 
retained regarding investment of public funds, 
raising of additional taxation, borrowing on the 
guarantee of their revenue the form or procedure 


^ EUsolution 24 July 1916. Rule lit 10 (I8) 
a Ibid Rule IV. 11-18, 

8 Ibid Role V. 19-26 

Id 1915*16 the ord«:s of the Governmeot of India 
were that the total expeodiUite iu the province must uot 
exceed the leveous so that, the already large provincial 
balances could not be utilized, and in 1916*17 and 1917* 
18 stilt more striageot restrictioas were imposed, all new 
expenditure being prohibited unless it were imperatively 
necessary, or immediately remunerative or necessary to 
avoid waste. AdmiuistratioD of Sir James Meston 
1913*1918. p. 84. 

* Resolution 24 July 1916 Rule III, 10 
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of public accounts or delegation of financial powers 
to subordinate authority.^ The financial codes and 
regulations remained in practice as stringent as 
before till the year 1918, and controlled the exercise 
of financial powers by the Local Governments. 
Finally, these powors were subject to the supervision 
and control by the Government of India which could 
issue specific instructions “on general or particular 
matters affecting provincial estimates, and revenues 
and services.”* 

The effect of these fioancml arrangements was 
“an undoubted advance npon the earlier centralised 
tt system,”® but that would not 
o' lhe'taMlal '*'« inference that the 

powers of responsibility of the Provincial 

the Local Governments was greatly increased 
Governments. . .r . . , 

or that they were invested 

with “wider independence.”*, The Local 


I Resolution 24 July 1916. Role U (S) (5fa) (1) (13) (7) 
and (10), 

a Ibid. Rule II. 6. 

3 1. C, R. para 109. 

^ Banaerji Proviucial Fiomme p. 151, makes this 
statement, but modifies it on p. 156, by remarking. 
‘‘These settlements, it is true eosured a certain amount of 
financial devolution, but tb^ failed to secure to the 
provinces any substantial measure of financial freedom.” 
There is more truth in bis last renmrk. 

The permanent settlement was generally welcomed, 
but certain shortcomings were pointed out at the same 
time. Mr. Quin stated that there were some points in 
which it was not altogether acceptable to the Bombay 
Government, namely--(l) restrictions about expenditure 
{com provincial balances, (2) the ^rmarklng of the special 
grants made by the Government of India, and (3) absence 
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Governments bad, no doubt, larger powers of 
sanction and, it may be presumed, the number of 
references to the Central Government must have 
decreased. But it may be doubted If they were 
free “to pursue their own development policy." 
Apart from the restrictions on their authority 
imposed by the regulations above mentioned, they 
did not possess adequate resources to finance the 
schemes of internal progress. The settlements, 
as had been mentioned earlier, were based on a 
iked standard of provincial expenditure, to meet 
which certain sources of revenue had been assigned 
to them. It was barely sufiicient for the day to 


of the power of laxio^ nnd borrowing. He said that 
the utility of tho Councils was marred owiog to this 
control by the Government of India. Mr. Gokbale feared 
that the settlements might not be permaneDt and desired 
the provincialisation of certain beads of revenue as land 
revenue, excise, forests etc. Pt. Malaviya also objected to 
the inadequacy of the settlements and wanted a little more 
power and a iittie more responsibility for the Local 
Governments. 

On the other hand, the Government of India believed 
that the measure besides "being an essential step towards 
the greater stability of Indian Bnances" would “confer a 
larger measure of true decentralisation." Lord Hardinge 
felt “sure that 1 may now call on the provinces, as our 
partners in the work of goed government, to cooperate 
with us in that economy without which true efficiency is 
impossible.” (Lord Hardlnge's speech). The difference 
between the viewpoint of the noD'official members of the 
Legislative Council and the Government of India was that 
whereas the latter considered the permanent settlement 
as effecting economy and stability in finances, the former 
looked upon it as a step in the progress towards Provincial 
Autonomy and criticized it from that point of view 
(Debate on the Financial Statement 1911), 
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day administration of the provinces, and the share 
of growing revenues which might place in their 
hands a wider margin for prosecuting schemes of 
development could not be realised in the first few 
years. The consequence was that they had to 
depend for such purposes on the bounty of the 
Central Government, which was liberal with grants 
specifically alloted, The Local Governments 
asked for more and more and the non-official 
representatives of the provinces in the Imperial 
Council at Che time of budget discussion, pressed 
for further grants for sanitation or education. 
When it gave money for such purposes, the 
Government of India conld exercise control on 
expenditure. This position was a corollary of the 
absence of the power of taxing and borrowing in 
the hands of the Local Governments. The 
“power of controlling the levy of fresh sources of 
income” and the reservation of “entry to the 
public loan market entirely for the Central 
Government,” contributed, as the joint authors 
of the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
rightly pointed out, “to the close subordination" 
of the Provincial Governments.^ Because the 
Local Governments’ resources were limited 
and because they could not be allowed by the 
“banker" (Government of India) to go bankrupt, 
the Government of India controlled their 
budgets to prevent their “drifting into a scale of 


‘ 1. C. R. paras 110-1 U. 
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expenditure which will become stereotyped in 
permanent deficits and in the entire loss ol financial 
independence.”' Thus, owing to the “doles” and 
the budgetary and other restrictions, the control by 
the Supreme Government over the provincial finance 
was real even after the permanent settlement. 

One other factor associated with the existing 
settlements helped the continuance of the central 
control, namely, the interest of the Supreme 
Government m the divided heads of revenue. The 
new financial regulations had conferred on the 
Local Governments the ame powers in respect of 
expenditure on divided h^ds as on the wholly 
provincial ones. But in the determination of such 
revenues the Government of India could not afford 
to be indifferent owing to its interest in them. 
Not improbably, in expenditure too, the Central 
Government would often decline to defray its 
share of experise on the desired improvement and 
thus indirectly veto the adoption of the proposed 
measures by the Local Government. We are told 
by the Government of India that “in case of divided 
heads, the Central (Financial) Department Interfered 
on the pl^ of safeguarding its own interests.”^ 
Small wonder; then, that some Local Governments 
and the non-officials should have advocated a 


^ Mr. Weston's speech. Budget Debate 1911 (Proc. 
Legislative Council 1911). 

^ Memorandum on Finance submitted by the 
Govecnmeut oE India to Feelbam Committee. 31 December 
1918, para. 6. 
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Administrative 
controi exercised 
by the 

Government of 
India— its extent. 


main principles was anomalons in the altered 
political situation of the country. 

The control by the Government of India over 
provincial administration was based on two 
considerations; firstly its statutory 
right of “superintendence, direction 
and control,’’ and secondly “the 
controi over expenditure enforced 
by the various codes which resulted 
both from the system of divided heads of revenue and 
from the peculiar responsibility felt by the Central 
Government and the Secretary of State for 
economy in administration.’’* Besides, the Central 
Government had previously a close interest in 
subjects like police and criminal justice for the 
purpose of discharging its responsibility for the 
security of India. There were certain other matters, 
affecting commerce and industry, in which uniformity 
being desirable the Government of India had 
exhibited its close concern. Moreover, the increasing 
interestedness of the people in the growth of 
education, sanitation and indigenous industries had 
often led the Supreme Government to lay down 
general principles, or issue definite instructions to 
the Local Governments for greater activity in these 
respects. The operation of one or other of these 
motives had before 1908 enhanced the interposition 
of the Supreme Government. It was greatly criticised 
before the Royal Commission on Decentralisation, 


■Fourth Despatch on I. C. E. April 16, 1919. 
para. 3. 
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purpose was merely to point out the directions in 
which the Local Governments should look ior 
betterment. Local conditions and circumstances 
were to have full effect. Uniformity of system and 
of progress were the main considerations in such 
instructions, an instance of which is afforded by 
those concerning eacise or police administration. 

The Government of India's excise policy was 
criticised in the Parliament in 1914, on which the 
Secretary of State called for a report from the 
Governor General in Council. The latter explained 
the main features of the Indian excise system,* and 
then circularised the Local Governments so that 
“provincial excise administration may be conducted 
on uniform lines," The Supreme Government 
“recognised that complete homogeneity is not 
possible," but held that “uniformity of principle 
and coordination of effort are essential," and 
hoped “fay drawing attention to questions of general 
application and importance, to ensure- that in the 
provincial administration of excise, the fundamental 
principles at stake shall not be overlooked." 
General measures to give effect to the policy of 
the government were sketched and the Local 
Governments were asked to bring them to the notice 
of the local officers,® Police administration . also 
continued to be carefully supervised by the Supreme 


' Letter to Secretary of State No. 12 (Excise) 
26 February 1914. 

* Circular Letter to Local Governments No. 1766.1783- 
81 (Excise) 18 March 1914. 
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Government. During Lord Hardinge’s government 
resolutions were issued giving specific instructions 
as to the steps to be. taken in the various provinces 
to bring home to the police that the merits of 
the investigating officers were not judged solely 
by the statistical results of the cases sent up by 
them for trial. Also in December 1913, definite 
orders were issued for the appointment of enquiry 
commissions on police officers when cases of 
serious misconduct came to be known, ^ Other 
precautions were also taken to guard against 
police misbehaviour. It is not, however, possible 
to show definitely how far this general control 
by the Government of India was exercised in 
excise, police and such other departments at 
that time ; but we may accept the statement in the 
report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms as 
representing the fact that as an effect of the 
responsibility to Parliament for good government 
and for "the maintenance of high standards of 
public and personal condnct,” the Government 
of India was “constrained to control Local 
Governments closely in such matters."* 

Owing to the political disturbances in some 
parts of the country, the Government of India was 
required to watch closely the course of events there 
and control the operations of the Local Governments 
to meet the situation. There was a suspicion that 


^ Summary of the Administration of Lord Hardinge 

p. 10, 

2 1, C. R. para. 119. 
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the movement had its tamifications throughout the 
country and was organised by a central authority.' 
For its supression Lord Minto’s government 
adopted various means which often required the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, as in the 
matter of the deportation of Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal or the enactment of the Press Law and 
anti-sedition laws.’' In cases such as these it 
may be presumed that the Local Governments 
concerned had to follow the policy prescribed 
by the Supreme Government. On this point 
Sir Bamfyide Fuller’s resignation in 1906 is 
relevant.' Lord Minto considered it "all-important 
now that power should centre in the Viceroy and 
the Government of India.”* It was inevitable, for 
the matter affected, the very existence of the 
British Government in India and so could not be left 
entirely to the initiative and discretion of the Local 
Governments. Under Lord Hardinge also, when in 
February 1913, there was a recrudescence of 
"seditions activities" in Bengal, the Government of 
India called for the views of the Local Government 
on the whole situation, and in later communications 


* Minto to Moricy, May 13, 1908 ; India, Minto and 
Motley, p. 232. 

' Minto to Motley, June 27, 1907; July 10, 1907 and 
other letters in "India, Minto and Morley" pp. 147-152. 

' See Parliamentary Paper coocerning the resignation 
of Sir B. Fuller, Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam; India, Minto and Morley, pp. 52-57. 

‘ Minto to Morley, December 10, 1908. India, Minto 
and Morley, p. 259. 
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“dwelt upon the various methods by which the 
administration could be strengthened." These 
included the better organisation of the police, the 
reinforcement of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and the better control of schools etc. 
Also the Supreme Government laid great “stress on 
the need of thorough enquiry into the conditions 
which had produced the existing state of affairs."* 
Ultimateiy the Government of Bengai, under strong 
pressure from the Government of India, appointed a 
Committee for the purpose. During the War, the 
Supreme Government, of course, kept itself fully 
informed of what happened in the provinces. The 
preservation of iaw and order had become in these 
strenuous days essentially a matter for its close 
cousideration. 

In respect of land revenue policy, too, the 
Government of India bad for political reasons 
interfered .with the Local Governments to secure 
their adherence to its policy, which remained 
generally the same as laid down by Lord Curzon's 
government in 1902. In Lord Minto’s time 
measures were proposed for the introduction of more 
elasticity into the system of assessments and the 
grant of reduction of revenue when irrigation works 
fell out of use. The Local Governments were 
asked to revise their rules in the light of the 
principles laid down in the Resolution of 1906. 
Also instructions were issued for the revision of the 


t Summary of the Administration of Lord Hardinge 

p. 16-18 
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rules relating to enhancement of revenue at 
resettlements, and the Punjab Government was 
required to follow the orders of the Government of 
India about the assessment of the Delhi district. 
The principle of long term settlements was reaffirmed, 
and in Burma it was fixed at 20 years. So also 
were principles prescribed respecting suspensions 
and remissions of land revenue in times of calamity, 
and the Government of the United Provinces, which 
did not accept them first, finally concurred.* In 
1911, however, the Local Governments of the 
larger provinces (Madras and Bombay possessed 
these powers before) were given authority to 
undertake resettlements when an enhancement of 
not more than 33 per cent was anticipated and to 
confirm the settlements. But as the government 
of Lord Hardinge was busy developing the policy 
of moderation in land revenue assessments, on 
several occasions it made suitable modifications in 
the proposals of the Local Governments in regard 
to resettlements which were inconsistent with the 
declared policy.” 

Nevertheless, the tendency at the time was in 
the direction of decentralisation. “The principle 
of devolution and its spirit was embodied in 
the orders" of the period.” There was steady 


t Summary of Measures in Revenue Department under 
Lard Minto, pp. 30-37. 

” Summary of the Administration of Lord Hardinge 
p. 54. 

“ Ibid, para. 118. 
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enhancement of the . anthority of the ■ Local 
Governments. For instance, they were authorised 
to ' select their Sanitary Commissioners, though 
within certain limitations,^ were competent to frame 
rules for the recruitment of the provincial service,® 
and were empowered to make certain appointments 
to reserved posts from the cadre of the Provincial 
Civil Service.® The same spirit manifested itself 
in the Indian enactments of the period. The 
anthority of the Local Governments was enhanced 
by repealing the words “with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council” from various 
earlier Acts and by giving either absolute powers 
to the Local Governments or substituting the words 
“subject to the general control” instead. For 
example, the amendments in 1911 and 1912 
or later to the Indian Factories Act (No. XV 
1911), the Bengal, North*Western Provinces and 
Assam Civil Courts Act (No. XVI of 1911), the Local 
Authorities Loans Act (No, X of 1912,) the Births, 


^ Resolutioo, Dep.'irtment of Education, 23 May 1912, 
3 Resolution H. D. (Eslabli^ment) Nos. 1046-1038, 
19 August I9i0. Pabtic Semas Commfefran Soparf, 
1916, pp 188-9. 

8 Notification No. 1128 dated 26 August 1910. Also 
e.g. Notification No. 1241 of 9 September 1910 authorising 
the Government of Eastern ^gal and Assam to appoint 
Subordinate Judge to be Assisbuit Sessions Judge, Also 
notifications leaving certain Judgeships in each province 
to be filled 1:^ the Local Government from among the 
provincial service officers. H. D. Resolution Nos. ;481- 
486c, dated 19 December 1913 and also Resolution 
Nos. 1673-1675 dated 27 December 1915. 
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of India maintained closer supervision on police, 
jails, excise, irrigation works, and law and order 
generally thronghout the country. 

In the legislative sphere control by the 
Government of India underwent no remarkable 
change. The constitution of the 
Legififti've Legislative Councils under 

f u n c t i 0 n s of Minto-Morley scheme was not 

the Local materially different from the older 
Governments c ■ 

and the control ^ere still 

exercised hy the mere adjuncts of the executive 
Central government. “The conception of 

Government. 

a responsible executive, wholly or 
partially amenable to the elected councils, was not 
admitted. Power remained with the government and 
the Legislative Councils were left with no functions 
but criticism. The bonds of official authority which 
subjected Local Governments to the Government of 
India and the latter to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament” remained unaffected.* Therefore the 
control over local legislation which the Government 
of India exercised by means of “executive directions" 
remained unabated. All bills even those of private 
members were submitted to the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India. The Secretary of 
State ruled that private bills affecting revenue should 
be submitted to him for consideration.® There was 
no alteration in those provisions of the Government of 

* I. C. R. para. 81 

* I. C. K. para. 116 

F. 41 
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India Act which restricted the provincial councils' 
sphere of legislation. 

The practice of reviewing and examining the 
projects of local legislation in the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India persisted. 
Generally, local bills came before it when permission 
tor introduction was sought, when important 
amendments were made during the passage of the 
bill, and lastly when it was sent for the assent of the 
Governor General. The bills were examined in their 
different bearings as previously. This class of work 
bad increased in the time of Lord Hardinge because 
new local legislatures were created and all became 
more active when they contained more non-ofScial 
members.* Also, owing to their executive 
subordination the legislative policy of the Local 
Governments was determined by the higher 
authorities. They were also controlled by the 
Central Government in their attitude towards the 
non-official resolutions. When the Bombay 
Government had in opposition to the wishes of the 
Government of India accepted a non-official resolution 
in 1910,* the Secretary of State ruled that the 
Local Governments must uphold the decision of the 
Government of India in their Legislative Councils. 

To the existing Legislative Councils three more 
Were added in Behar, Assam and the Central 
Provinces. With the establishment of these 

r Summary of the Administration of Lord Hardinge, 
p> 72, 

* I. C. R. para. 90, 
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councils, every major province secured the machinery 
to legislate for provincial needs in matters which 
were legally within the competence of the local 
Legislative Councils, The Government of India 
generally did not legislate on such matters, though it 
retained concurrent legislative power. Thus the 
prevailing tendency was towards decentralisation and 
much had been done to emancipate the Local 
Governments from the control by the Government of 
India, The interference of the latter in provincial 
affairs was now neither so minute not so comprehensive 
as in the earlier periods. But it will be a mistake to 
suppose that the Local Governments had become free 
or responsible. The only change was in the degree 
of the superior control not in its character. 

The Minto-Morley reforms had introduced no 
fundamental alteration in the constitution. 
Parliament did not relinquish its control in any respect 
over ' the government in India. The responsibility 
of the executive to the legislature was not 
contemplated. The Local Governments as well as 
the Government of India were accountable to the 
Secretary of State, who exercised his authority 
through the Governor General in Council.- It was 
therefore impossible that there should be relaxation 
of control by the Government of India over the Local 
Governments. And because there was no devolution 
of authority, the sphere of the local Legislative 
Councils’ effectiveness was limited. The legislature 
could not mould the policy of the Local Government 
as the latter was subject to the orders of the superior 
executive bodies. Hence the hopes of the elects 
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members of the Legislative Connoils that they “would 
have all the opportunity that they needed of 
influencing the course of provincial business” were not 
realised. The expectation that the reforms would 
silence political agitation did not fructify. The public 
feeling for responsible government and further 
constitutional advance became crystallised. 
Dissatisfaction at their failure, led the members of 
the Legislative Councils to indulge in sharp criticism 
of the government. The Laical Governments, too, 
were not content with their position. They did not 
possess the power either of taxing or of borrowing. 
They could not put into operation the policy pressed 
by their Legislative Councils, both because of lack of 
resources and the necessity of securing acceptance 
of the higher authorities. They felt a growing 
estrangement between themselves and the elected 
members. It was clear, therefore, that the existing 
control by the Government of India was fruitful 
of mischief, and conflicted with popular aspirations. 

The Provincial Governments, therefore, were not 
satisfied with the existing position, and such of 


Dissatisfaction 
of the Local 
Governments 
with the existing 
system. 


them as could visualise the trend of 
events clearly realised that further 
decentralisation was the chief 
solution. Lord Sydenham (Governor 
of Bombay) considered that the 


presence of a majority of non-officials in the 


local Legislative Council had “effected a 


radical change in its constitution," giving to the 
Bombay Government the assistance of a 


representative council in “successfully administering 
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its own finances/' hence “all checks and restrictions 
which are not absolutely essential to the maintenance 
of the general control of the Imperial Government” 
should be removed from the financial authority of 
the Local Government. Otherwise he felt that the 
usefulness of the Legislative Council would be 
marred.^ He was of opinion that the Legislative 
Council “is now quite fit to assume a larger 
responsibility" which ought to “be conferred upon it” 
so that it should “become a real power” in helping 
the progress of the province.^ Extension of popular 
control, in the opinion of some, necessarily implied a 
“radical reduction of the Government of India’s and 
the Secretary of State’s powers and practice of 
interference,”® This could not come about merely 
by “the relaxation of a rule here or the extension 
of a iimit there, but by the achievement of a 
complete change of view regarding the powers of 
Provincial Governments." The Government of 
Madras pleaded for the abandonment of “the 
traditional policy” of distrust of the Provincial 
Governments, that they “must be hedged round with 
a net-work of rules and restrictions to prevent their 
going astray”* At the same time they regarded 
the financial rules of 1916 as restricting their powers 


1 Speech by Me, Quin in the Imperial Council- Budget 
Debate 1911-12. 

2 Lord Sydenham’s Speech in Bombay Legislative 
Council. 17 March 1913, 

® Madras Government letter No. 948 of 19 October 
1918 (Enclosure to First Despatch 1919). 

* Ibid. para. 2,7 
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and depriving them “of all real independence." The 
Government of Madras thought them objectionable, 
unreasonable and opposed to the “genera] principle 
that the Central Government should confine itself to 
laying down a general policy and should not interfere 
in matters of detail."* Every Local Government 
looked with disfavour on the financial checks as these 
paralysed their initiative, led to great delays and 
consequently to the “slow progress of the country." 
Objection was taken to the absence of the power of 
taxation and borrowing, the provision of which the 
Government of Bombay considered essential for the 
development of the province.* The mote advanced 
of the Local Governments favoured a complete 
separation of revenue sources and a definite 
demarcation of the provincial subjects which they 
would be free to administer without interference from 
the Supreme Government. 

Indian opinion, too, was not satisfied with the 
changes introduced before 1912. The expectations 
aroused by the Minto-Morley 

Contemporary reforms soon proved to beillusary. 

Indian public . , 

opinion. Ihejorat authors of the Report on 

the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
have analysed the causes of this feeling.* 

Constitutional development had not kept pace with 
the advance of political ideas and national aspirations, 

‘Madras Government fetter No. 1145, 31 December 
1918 para. 13-17. 

* Speech by Ur. Qnin 1911, also Bombay Government 
letter No 9745, 11 November 1918. 

* I. C. K. para. 99-100. 
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The result was a growing discontent. Since 1903, 
the Indian National Congress had adopted the 
attainment of self-government as the goal of national 
efforts. Though an exact definition of this phrase 
was not attempted, yet it was generally considered 
to include the establishment of a responsible 
parliamentary government in the provinces and 
at the centre, with a larger infusion of Indian 
element in the administration of the country. It 
implied that “the people of India should be allowed 
a larger voice in the administration and control of 
the affairs of their country."* “Expansion of 
Legislative Councils, effective representation, and 
larger control over financial and executive 
administration,"* was what it demanded. The new 
Indian Councils Act did not smooth the progress 
towards that end, and thus failed to evoke the 
enthusiasm of political India for any length of time. 
Simultaneously, fresh forces, both external and 
internal, were working to aggravate discontent. 
The extremist party which had been eclipsed for 
the time being, emerged again. Thus when the 

* Resolutions of the Indian National Congress 1905 
onwards. Also Report of the Suh.Committee appointed by 
the Madras Provincial Congress Committee to consider a 
scheme of self-government, 15 August 1915. This 
Committee and Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar who appended 
a note to the Report defined the demands of non-official 
India. It wanted responsibility of ministers to the 
representative assembly, and also control over purse etc. 

* Resolution No. 4 Indian National Congress 1905. 

* Resolution No, 9, Indian National Congress Calcutta 
1906. 
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“national consciousness and desire for political power 
were growing rapidly in minds of the educated 
Indians," the limited opportunities provided by 

the new Legislative ONincils failed to satisfy the 
advanced opinion in the country, More rapid 
progress in the transference of power from the hands 
of the bureaucracy to the representatives of the 
people was demanded. 

When feelings were thus greatly ruffled, Lord 
Hardinge's government sent a despatch to the 
Secretary of State outlining the 

Lord Hardinge’s measures which should be adopted 
August 1911. to assuage public opinion.' Among 
other proposals, the Government 

of India suggested the removal of the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and in that connection wrote the 
following i “The maintenance of British rule in 
India depends on the ultimate supremacy of the 
Governor General In Council, and the Indian 

Councils Act of 1909 itself bears testimony to 
the impossibility of allowing matters of vital 
concern to be decided by a majority of non-official 
votes in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

Neverthele^, it is certain drat, in the course o! time, 
the just demands of Indians for a larger share in 
the government of the country will have to be 
satisfied, and the question will be how this 
devolution of power can be conceded without 
impairing the supreme authority of the Governor 


^ Despatch dated 25 August 1911 (published in the 
Gazette of ludia Extraordiaary dated 12 December 1911). 
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General in Council. The only possible solution of 
the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give 
the provinces a larger measure of self-government, 
until at last India would consist of a number of 
administrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs, 
with the Government of India above them all, 
and possessing power to interfere in case of 
misgove.rnment, but ordinarily restricting their 
functions to Imperial concern." The chief 
recommendation of the Government of India was 
to undo the partition of Bengal by amalgamating 
the two Bengals but separating Behar and Orissa 
as a new province. There is no mention in this 
despatch of the suggestions of the Decentralisation 
Commission or of any desire to alter the 
Indian Councils Act in the immediate future. 
Therefore one is surprised at such a momentous 
declaration as contained in the words quoted above. 
It is absurd to suppose that it was casually made. 
Ostensibly the despatch was meant for publication. 
Its whole tenor is to pour oil on disturbed waters. 
Hence it may be supposed that these words were 
intended to point out the direction in which the 
aspiration of political India could look for fruition. 

The interpretation of the passage is quite plain. 
It denotes that the subordination of the central 
executive to the wishes of the non-official majority in 
the Imperial Legislative Council was impossible. But 
the satisfaction of the Indian demands “for a larger 
share in the government" could be provided for in 
the provincial sphere. Hence the gradual withdrawal 
of central control was suggested so that ultimately 
F. 42 
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the Provincial Governments might be free to manage 
the provincial affairs ordinarily without interference 
from the Government of India. Apparently the 
establishment of self-governing provincial adminis- 
trations “antonomons in all provincial affairs” pointed 
to the transference of power partially from the 
Supreme Government to the people. 

The Indian opinion at once tallied round the 
phrase “Provincial Autonomy" and saw in it the 
fulfilment of its aspirations. But soon Lord Crewe 
shattered these happy dreams by declaring that the 
statement referred merely to further decentralisation 
of control from the Government of India to the 
Provincial Governments without in any way intending 
to subordinate the latter to popular control. 
Nevertheless, Indian political bodies stuck to their 
guns and made "Provincial Autonomy" their 
immediate objective. 

Sentiment and logic both played their part in 
such an interpretation of the statement. It was 
contended that a despatch conferring “boons” at 
the time of the visit of the King Emperor could 
not but denote the direction of British policy in 
India, and so any petty explanation was incompatible 
with the magnitude of the occasion.’ It was 
argued that mete financial decentralisation by 
abolishing a few rules constricting the authority of 
the Local Governments could not have been the 
intention of the Government of India, for the past 


t Prcceedings Indian National Congress 1912. Mr. s. N. 
Banerji's speech p. 88. 
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development on that line did not result in the 
freedom of the Provincial Governments,* The 
soundest and weightiest argument advanced by the 
Indian politicians was that devolution of powers to 
the irresponsible provincial executives “would not 
only be anomalous but hazardous and out of tune 
with the spirit of the new constitution;”® for the 
divestment of the Supreme Government’s control 
would result in the “establishment of decentralised 
autocracy in the land."® The non-ofScial opinion 
had never made a secret of its dread for decentrali- 
sation of powers to the Provincial Governments 
without corresponding control being placed in their 
Legislative Councils. Therefore Indian politicians 
concluded from the words and their context in 
the despatch that by autonomous provinces the 
Government of India implied devolution of control 
in provincial affairs from the Supreme Government 
to representative bodies. 

Apart from the immediate confirmation by 
Mr. Montagu in his Cambridge speech®, and from 


* Proceedigs Indian National Congress 1912. Mr, S, J. 
Roy p. 93. 

® Pro : Indian National Congress 1912, Mr, S. N. 
Mudboiker's Presidential Address p. 18. 

® Pro : Indian National Congress 1912. Mr, S, J. Roy's 
speech p. 93. 

■' * Mr. Mantagu’s speech in the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
28 February 1912. Alter guoting the words oi the despatch 
he remarked "We cannot drift on for ever without stating 

a policy At last, and not too soon, a Viceroy has had 

the courage to state the trend of British policy in India and 
the lines on which we propose to advance.’’ (The Rt. 
Hon’ble Mr. E. S, Mantagu on Indian Affairs, p. 309). 
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the later trend of political progress in India, the 
correctness of the popular interpretation is proved by 
the frequent statements made by the Government of 
India earlier, that the Provincial Government could 
not be liberated from superior control in the absence 
of its responsibility to an electorate in the province. 
It is inconceivable, therefore, that at a time when 
from all sides importunate demands for the establish- 
ment of responsible self-government of the Colonial 
type were being made, the Government of India 
should hold out merely the ideal of "official Provincial 
Autonomy" as the goal of Indian constitutional 
progress. If the despatch was an indication of future 
policy, the base on which the reform scheme of 
1919 was built, no different meaning would be 
warranted but that the constitutional advance must 
commence in the sphere of provincial administration. 
The despatch, therefore, was but the neat step 
forward on Lord Ripon’s Resolution on local self- 
government, for whereas the latter envisaged the 
establishment of popular control over local bodies 
(local board and municipalities), the former aimed 
at its extension to provincial administration. 

Though Babu Suiendra Nath Banetji had 
said in 1908 that "the beginnings of provincial 
autonomy are thus laid broad 
Non-official gjop" arhen a non-official 
pJovUciai wus established in the 

Autonomy, provincial Legislative Council, the 
Indian opinion did not express 
itself keenly on it before 1911,* The statement 
t Proceedings Indian National Congress 1908, p. 49. 
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in the despatch and the controversy raging 
over it afforded a concrete political programme 
to the Indian National Congress and other bodies. 
Political literature henceforth is full of references 
to “Provincial Autonomy.” The different aspects of 
the desired development were being discussed. 
Whatever might have been the intention of Lord 
Hardinge's government, public opinion at least 
adopted “Provincial Autonomy’’ as its chief slogan 
and thus gave a definite mould to national aspirations. 
It seems strange, however, that at a time when 
political and social movements were aiming at 
national unity, and also when a greater solidarity 
had developed, this apparently centrifugal programme 
should have held the public mind. This anomaly 
is explained by Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar in 
one of his political pamphlets by arguing that “vivid 
local life of the province” is as essential for healthy 
political development as “the larger organic life of 
the nation”; and because the former is cramped in 
India by too close a union or over-centralisation, 
therefore devolution is a necessary preliminary step 
to the “achievement of national ideals." This 
devolution must be limited to certain things so 
that the national unity might not be undone.' A 
federation of autonomous provincial states had been 
long before the public view and had always appealed 
to it. Naturally, at this time when schemes of 
self-government were being discussed, the federal 


' A. Rangaswamy Iyengar .* Provincial Autonomy, 
1916. pp. 2-4. 
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idea should come to ptominence. The ideal 
of Mr. Mazaharul Haque was “the federated 
states of India under the aegis of British 
rule."' But generally the ideas are vague, for 
the limitations of the existing situation did. not 
allow a bold approach to the subject. 

It has been mentioned before that the Minto- 
Morley reforms failed to satisfy political India. Mr. 
Wacha, speaking in 1915 said that they were “so 
exceedingly defective and hardly in harmony with 
the growing popular sentiment and wishes that it is 
inevitable that sooner or later the defects which 
presently accompany them will have to be removed.”' 
The causes of this dissatisfaction were the 
ineSectlveness of the Legislative Councils to control 
administration, and the centralised system of 
government.® The latter was supposed to have a 
“chilling, nay petrifying... .-effect on the economic 
welfare of the people." The decentralisation of 
finances did not go far enough to be satisfactory, 
and the utility of the provincial Legislative 
Councils was marred by the control exercised 
by the supreme executive government, in no way 
responsible to or infiaenced by representative 
councils. Dissatisfaction was aggravated by the 
new War-days ideas of self-determination and liberty 
of all peoples. The educated classes were seriously 
agitated and cherished hopes of a better system at 

' Proceedings Indian National Congress 1912. p. 7 

' Proceedings Indian National Congress 1915. p, g 

® Iyengar ; Provincial Autonomy, p, 1. 
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the end of the War. The political organisations set 
to the task of formulating agreed schemes which 
could be presented to die rulers for immediate 
adoption. Many such propcsals were framed, but 
the most important and perhaps “the most complete, 
and most authoritative presentation of the claims 
of the leadiQg Indian political organisations" 
was the CongresS'League scheme of 1916. Other 
proposals either followed the general arrangement 
of this scheme or were very much similar 
to it. 

The fundamental idea of the Congress-League 
scheme was that the “voice of the duly elected 
representatives of the people should 
Tbtt Congress- p«vail both in the Indian and 
League Scheme ju the provincial Legislative 

Councils” so as to secure to these 
legislatures “complete freedom of legislation," full 
control of the Bnances of the country and “the 
power of controlling the executive." It aimed at 
“Provincial Autonomy” accompanied by the 

liberalisation of the Government of India, for it was 
feared that the "experiment of provincial autonomy 
cannot be conducted under favourable conditions, 

if the proceedings of a democratic body were to 

be reviewed by an unreformed Government of 
India."^ The scheme provided among others for 
a provincial Legislative Council which “should 
have full authority to deal with all matters affecting 


^ V. S. Srinivasa Sastri : The Congress-League 
Scheme, An Exposition. 1917. 
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the internal administration of the province, including 
the power to raise loans, to impose and alter 
taxation, and to vote on the budget." The 
Provincial Government was to consist of an 
irremovable executive of which at least half were 
to be Indians “elected by the elected members of 
the provincial Legislative Council." A complete 
separation of the sources of revenue was suggested 
according to which the Government of India 
should have “customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, 
opium, railways and tributes from Indian States,” 
and the Provincial Governments the rest. The 
deficit in expenditure of the Supreme Government 
was to be met out of the fixed contributions made 
by the Provincial Governments. The Supreme 
Government was to administer the above subjects 
and the army and navy and foreign and political 
matters. Also while not ordinarily interfering in the 
local affairs of the province, the Government of 
India would have the authority of “general 
supervision and superintendence over the Provincial 
Governments."* 

So far, therefore, as the relations of the Local 
Governments with the Central Government are 
concerned, the Congress-League scheme adopted 
the earlier suggestions (of Mr, Gokhale and others) 
of the separation of provincial finances and the 
decentralisation of legislative and administrative 
control by the Supreme Government. Before this 


* Congress-League scheme 1916 (Pari. Papers 1918 
Vol. 18. pp. 573-5. 
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scheme had been discussed, Mr. Gokhale had written 
a memorandum suggesting the line which the 
post-war reforms should take. He desired the grant 
of provincial autonomy which should “involve the 
two-fold operation of freeing the Provincial 
Governments, on the one side, from the greater 
part of the control which is at present exercised over 
them by the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, in connection with the internal administration 
of the country, and substitnting, on the other, in 
place of the control so removed, the control of the 
representatives of taxpayers through provincial 
Legislative Councils.”* In other respects it was 
akin to the Congress-League scheme. The 
memorandum submitted by the nineteen members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council was also similar, 
and these two may be said to be the precursors of 
the Congress- League scheme. All these proposed 
to allot the sphere of provincial activities and retain 
the residuary powers with the Supreme Government, 
both because of maintaining national unity and of 
preserving the responsibility of the Government of 
India to the Parliament. 

By the end of the War, there had been a great 
political awakening in the country and the people 
expected an advance towards 
A fundamental “Colonial Self-Government." Trans- 
SkueLsa^y f“ence of power from the officials 
to the elected representatives of 


^ Mr, Gokhale’s Memorandum (E, I. Constitutional 
Reforms, Pari. Paper Cmd, 9178., 1918 Vol. 18. pp. 575-77). 
F. 43 
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the people was demanded, at least in provincial 
administration, for the impracticability of securing it 
in the Central Government was evident to all. The 
popularisation of the Provincial Governments 
necessarily implied greater decentralisation or 
devolution of control from the Supreme Government 
to the Provincial Governments, for the revision of 
the acts of a responsible Local Government by 
a bureaucratic body would be anomalous. The 
situation, in fact, had altered. Whereas in the earlier 
stages decentralisation was desired by the official 
Provincial Governments for administrative 
convenience, it was now requited for purposes ot 
constitutional development With the coming of the 
popular element to the front, the problem was no 
longer one for administrative arrangement, but 
required a fundamental change in the character of 
government 



CHAPTER VIII 


POSITION UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT OF 1919. 

The Indian constitution heretofore had grown 
in a more or less haphazard manner.* The changes 
in the structure of government were, at best, mere 
makeshifts designed to secure administrative 
convenience. The goal of British rule in India 
had not been enunciated before 20th August 1917 
when the Secretary of State for India, perhaps 
in response to the demand of political India, 
and after prolonged communications with the 
government of Lord Chelmsford, made the 
following announcement : 

"The policy of His Majesty’s Government 

is that of increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in this direction should be taken as soon 

as possible I would add that progress in this 

policy can only be achieved by successive stages.,,.”*’ 

It was a “momentous utterance,” which pledged 


1 Sir Frederick Whyte : India a Federation ? p, 303. 
3 1. C. R. para 6. 
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the British Government to the introduction of 
responsible government in this country. It marked 
truly the “end of one epoch, and the beginning of a 
new one,”^ For the purpose of giving effect to 
the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, came 
here to confer with the Government of India and 
the Local Governments, and to “receive... ...the 
suggestions of representaUve bodies and others.” 

The addresses which were presented to the 
Secretary of State by the non-official bodies contained 
“a general demand for provincial autonomy,” though 
comparatively few of them discussed in “detail the 
apportionment of powers between the provinces and 
the Government of India.”* The Congress-League 
scheme was the basis of these suggestions. The 
creation of “self*goveming provinces organised and 
coordinated by one central government” was 
recommended as the ultimate goal in India.* For 
this purpose proposals were made advocating the 
largest measure of independence for the Provincial 
Governments from the control of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State. Also that the 
provincial administration should rest on a wide 
popular basis, which implied substitution of the 
control by the provincial Legislative Councils for 


1 1. C. R, para 7. 

2 E. I. Coiist(tuiior.al Rcfauis. Addresses presented 
to the Viceroy and I ho Secretary of State (,P. P, Cd. 9178, 
1918. Vol. 18. p. 473). 

8 Ibid. p. 477. 
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superior official control. There was more or less 
a universal demand on the part of advanced opinion 
in India for responsible government also. 

The problem before the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy was to devise a constitution which should 
reconcile the responsibility of the Parliament with 
the “progressive realisation of Responsible 
Government" in British India. The transference of 
control from Parliament to the representatives of the 
people could only be gradual, measured by the 
advance of political sense in the electorate. Also 
there were certain departments of government, “the 
integrity and efficiency of which are so vital to the 
British connexion, that in existing conditions they 
could not be submitted to popular control."' As 
most of such services pertained to the Central 
Government in India, the hold of the British 
Parliament on the Government of India, in the 
earlier stages was inevitable. Moreover, the Indian 
electorate too could not be entrusted, in the days 
of its political infancy, with the determination of 
matters of high state, such as defence, fiscal policy, 
control of the British personnel of the all-India 
services, etc. Therefore the only field for trying the 
experiment of responsible government was in the 
provinces, and there too in such services merely as 
could, without prejudice to efficiency and public 
order, be entrusted to the cate of the elected 
representatives of the people. It involved, therefore, 

I The Duke Memoiandum. Cb. Ill para 1. Curtis : 
Dyarchy p. 16. 
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at the oQtset, transfer of “responsibility for certain 
functions of government*’ only while control over 
others was to be reserved to Parliament. Starting 
with these premises, the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy in their joint Report laid down the 
following formula i— • 

“The provinces are the domain in which the 
earlier steps towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible government should be taken. Some 
measure of responsibility should be given at once 
and our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon 
as conditions permit. This involves at once giving 
the provinces the largest measure of independence, 
legislative, administrative and financial, of the 
Government of India which is compatible with 
the due discharge hy the latter of its own 
responsibilities.”* 

Its adoption required the Parliament and the 
Secretary of State to relax their control over 
Provincial Government in proportion as the 
administration there was placed in the charge of 
tespondble ministers. But as Provincial Governments, 
owing to their official character, were hitherto 
constitutionally subordinate to the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, and as their 
discretion was very much limited, a devolution of 
power to them, as a preliminary stage, was essential. 
The main feature of the new scheme was this 
devolution of authority, which made the changes 


1 1. C. R. para 189, p. 93. 
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introdnced in 1919 so different from previous attempts 
at decentralisation. 

The joint Report aimed at the establishment of 
semi-autonomous Provincial Governments by effecting 
a wide measure of decentralisation and devolution, 
The gradual transfer of control from the Parliament 
to the legislatures in India was to be “effected by a 
process of dividing the sphere of government in the 
provinces between two authorities one amenable to- 
Parliament" and the other to “an Indian electorate.” 
By further decentralisation the discretion of the 
official government was to be enlarged, but from, 
over the "responsible" half of the Provincial 
Government the control of the Parliament and its 
agent the Secretary of State was to be withdrawn by 
a scheme of devolution of powers. The emancipation 
of the Provincial Governments from superior official 
superintendence and control was provided for in so 
far only as they were made responsible to the 
provincial electorate. In this respect it was a 
departure from the earlier steps in decentralisation, 
for whereas before 191S decentralisation was effected 
between the official governments,— and as such was 
very much limited,— the new scheme envisaged the 
creation of a government deriving its power from 
the people, and to that extent free from interference 
by the Government of India- 

The basic principle of the Report that the progress 
towards responsible government in India should 
commence by “giving to the provinces in provincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the 
Government of India" was generally accepted. But 
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the system of dyarchy which was devised to carry 
it into effect did not meet with general approval. 
Indian extremist opinion demanded “a grant of full 
responsible government in the provinces at once."^ 
The moderate opinion accepted “the principle of 
dualism" but suggested many changes in details. 
They desired “complete provincial autonomy in 
respect of transferred subjects, the list of which 
should be as extensive as practicable.^ The Provincial 
Governments, though conservative and cautious, 
favoured the relaxation superior control.® The 
Madras Government desired “the achievement of a 
complete change of view regarding the powers 
of Provincial Governments.*’* But the Governor 
of Madras advocated a “wide and far-reaching 
measure of decentralisation” which should not 
depend “on the institution of a diarcbic system of 
government."* In consequence of the proposed 
extension of the principle of responsible government 
in the provinces, Lord Pentland suggested the 
withdrawal of the control by the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State from provincial 
administration to the farthest limit compatible with 
the security of the Indian Empire. ‘Comprehensive 

^ Resolution of Delhi Indan National Congress 1918. 

* First Despatch of the Government of India, 5th March 
1919, para 3, p. 588. 

* Letters of the Provincial Governments. Enctosures to 
Despatch of 5th March 1919. 

^ Letter from Madras, No. 948, 19th October 1918. 

s Letter from Madras, No. 1145 dated Slst Dec, 1918, 
paras 2 and 3. 
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proposals embracing almost all aspects of provincial 
administration were made for the delegation of 
authority to the Local Government,^ The Bombay 
Government also, while agreeing with the recom- 
mendations of the Report, suggested a statutory 
demarcation of the Imperial and provincial spheres, 
and wanted greater relaxation of control in 
administration by the Government of India,® The 
other governments agreed with para 212 of the 
Report, though the Government of Burma sounded a 
note of warning to the effect that provincial autonomy 
unless accompanied by the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Government of India would result 
in disintegration of the Indian nation.® 

The Government of India, on its part, favoured 
the recommendations of the Report in this behalf, 
and tried further by its suggestions to secure the 
practicability of the scheme. It admitted that in 
the past the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India had endeavoured to be the “finaucial 
conscience of the administration^’, and were inclined 
to greater interference with the provincial 
administration. But with the substitution of the 
scrutiny of the people’s representatives, it proposed to 
withdraw from the existing position and afford greater 
independence to the Provincial Governments in 
financial matters. A wide delegation of powers to the 


1 Letter from Madras, Na 1145 dated 31st December 
1918 aod appendices. 

^ Letter from Bombay, No, 9745 dated 11th November 
1918. 

® Letter from Burma dated 30th November 1918, 

F. 44 
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Local Governments was recommended- Further it 
agreed to the separation of revenues and the grant of 
enlarged powers of taxing and borrowing, though not 
without restrictions, to the' Provincial Governments. 
The Government of India also defined the limits of 
its interference with the provincial administration, 
both ‘reserved’ and ‘transferred’. But in this case it 
desired to "retain unquestiwied control" over the 
reserved subjects as long as "the governing power 
of Parliament must preserve its vitality’** The 
proposals of the Government of India would have 
provided for the enlargement of the authority of the 
Provincial Governments by alterations in the 
Financial Codes and other regulations, irrespective 
of the institution of popular control through the 
elected Legislative Councils. It wished to carry the 
process of earlier decentralisation a step farther, 
without subordinating effectively the provincial 
executive to the control of the legislature. 

The subordination of the Local Governments to 
the Central Government before 1918 had been 
strengthened by the fact that no statutory line 
between their respective functions had ever been 
drawn. TVie Tmasiy agwAs bl Vne ’atttst 

possessing delegated authority for the performance 
of certain acis of government. "The path to 
provincial independence therefore lay through a 
satisfactory division of functions and finances 
between the Central and Provincial Governments’’.’- 
For this purpose a Committee was appointed. 


^ Ambedkar p. 219. 
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subsequent to the publication of the Report, which 
laid down the principles on which the division of 
functions was to be effected and prepared lists of 
the central and provincial subjects. In determining 
these the Function Committee accepted the dictum 
enunciated by'-tis Government oi India in its memo- 
randum that “where extra-provincial interests 
predominate the subject should be treated as central", 
and “on the other hand, all subjects in which the 
interests of the provinces essentially predominate 
should be provincial : and in respect of these the 
Provincial Governments will have acknowledged 
authority of their own.”* 

This classification was based upon earlier ad- 
ministrative practice and financial settlements which 
had led to the determination of certain functions as 
provincial in which the Government of India 
interested itself not primarily but in its capacity of 
a supervising and superintending authority. These 
were classified as provincial, the test being considered 
as central subjects. Some functions were performed 
by the Provincial Governments as agents for the 
Supreme Government. The &>mmittee distinguished 
the latter from essentialy provincial subjects and 
called them “agency functions”. The Government 
of India could henceforth use the Provincial 
Governments for the discharge of these functions, but 
responsibility for them lay with it. It had also the 

1 Memoraudum by the Government of India to the 
Functions Committee dated 29tb November 1918. 
Annexnre II to the Report of the Committee p. 72 (P. P. 
Cmd, 103 of 1919). 
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discretion to withdraw these subjects from the Local 
Governments and undertake directly their per- 
formance. These may also for all practical purposes 
be styled central subjects. 

“Matters of provincial concern*' were thus to be 
separated and “the sphere of provincial activity was 
defined fairly clearly.’’^ But the Government of 
India was not to be entirely deprived of its control 
over such subjects. The Government of India 
memorandum rightly pointed out the basic fact that 
both the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments are subordinate governments and 
that the former is “responsible to the Imperial 
Government and Parliament for the administration 
of India," and “so long as that responsibility attaches 
to them, they must have the power to enforce it." 
This implied the esercise of control by the 
Government of India over provincial subjects unless 
they had been definitely placed outside the sphere of 
Parliamentary responsibility. The Committee there- 
fore took this fact into consideration in defining the 
limits of the Government of India’s control over 
the Provincial Governments. The division of the 
ptovindal subjects between the “transferred" and the 
“reserved" had led the Government of India to 
suggest the restriction of the “Central Government’s 
power to intervene” in transferred subjects for 
specific purposes only, but to leave untrammelled 


*G. N. Singh. Landmarks of Indian Constitution 
and National Development, p. 563. 
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its control over the reserved subjects." The 
Government of India held that “an ofhcial 
government which is not subject to popular control 
cannot properly be legally exempted from superior 
official control". It considered it "unwise to lay 
down any specific limitations upon their (Government 
of India’s) legal powers of interference with Provincial 
Governments in reserved subjects."" 

The Committee did not accept this position 
wholly, because of the change which would be 
introduced in the relations of the Governor in 
Council with his Legislative Council, and so desired 
an authoritative declaration to the effect that “the 
power of superintendence, direction and control over 
Local Governments vested in the Governor General 
in Council under the Government of India Act 1915, 
shall, in relation to provincial subjects be exercised 
with due regard to the purposes of the new Act as 
stated in the preamble.”* The Committee did not 
specify the conditions in which such control should 
be exercised by the Government of India. 
Nevertheless, they showed a clear grasp of the 
situation by stating that the distinction between the 
transferred and reserved subjects “in respect of 
control exercised by the Government of India has an 
important bearing on the question of the actual 
definition of provincial subjects. As long as the 
Government of India continue to exercise in relation 


’ Memorandum, Paras 11-14. 

" Ibid, Para 14. 

® Functions Committee Report, para 22, 
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to a provincial subject the general control vested in 
them under the Government of India Act, without 
any restriction of the purposes for which that control 
may be exercised, the limitation of the provincial 
subjects by precise definition is not a matter of great 
practical importance ; but as soon as the control 
of the Government of India becomes a restricted 
control which can only be exercised for certain 
specific purposes, the question of definition acquires 
new importance and needs very careful examination."^ 
It was therefore the transfer of control from the 
Parliament to the Legislative Councils which 
necessitated this plan of ^\nsion. The restriction of 
the Government of India’s control over transferred 
subjects except for “certain statutory purposes" Jed 
to responsible government in some spheres of 
provincial administration. Yet the division of the 
subjects into provincial and central cannot be said to 
mark “the beginning of a federal system", as it did 
not affect the interposition of the Government of 
India in provincial administration, other than of the 
transferred subjects.^ 

The Government of India generally accepted the 
recommendations of the Committee, though not 
without suggesting various alterations in the lists of 
the subjects,® The Joint Select Committee of the 
Parliament also accepted the lists of central and 


I Fucctious Committee R^ort, para 24. 

^ Fourth Despatch of the Goverument of India dated 
16th April 1919, para 7. 

8 Ibid. 
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Act.* The Devolution Rules under clause 45 A of 
the Government of India Act 1919 embody the 
provisions relating to the powers of the Local 
Governments and the control to be exercised by the 
superior official authorities. 

The Government of India Act 1919 with its rules 
was based upon the scheme outlined in the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms as amended by 
the Southborough Committee and the Joint Select 
Committee of the Parliament. The relationship 
between the Local Government and the Governor 
General in Council Is defined by section 45 of the Act, 
and it does not materially, differ from the earlier one. 
By the next section (45 A) power was taken “for the 
classification of subjects,*’ and ‘‘for the devolution of 
authority in respect of provincial subjects to Local 
Governments.” Administrative, financial and 
legislative powers were devolved on the Local 
Governments, the effect of which was to give the 
’’Local Governments and Legislative Councils a 
degree of independence and of inherent powers 
in the provincial sphere,” But this did not imply 
that the Local Governments have any juristic 
existence, or that they have authority over residuary 
subjects which have not been specifically classified 
as provincial, or that these provisions do by 
themselves "introduce into Provincial Governments 
any degree of responsible government."® The new 


^ Joint Select Committee Report, Part III Clause 33. 

® GovetnmeDt of India Memorandum to Statutory 
Commission. Part I, p. 7. 
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constitution by means of devolution achieved the 
realisation of the two aims of the authors of the 
report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, viz. “the 
immediate grant to provinces of a large measure of 
independence of the Government of India" and 
"the provision of means whereby the Government 
of India could secure the due discharge of its own 
responsibilities." Therefore such machinery was 
devised as might afford scope for effective 
“huperintendeuce, direction and control" by the 
Secretary of State and the Governor General in 
Council while permitting the wishes of provincial 
Legislative Connell to prevail in certain spheres of 
administration. Hence the interference of the 
Secretary of State and the Governor General in 
Council was limited “in the administration of 
transferred subjects to specific occasions only and 
to definite purposes but in reserved subjects the 
control by the Government of India was by law 
wholly unrestricted."' 

The classification of fnnetions provided for 
the following important services being declared 
provincial local self-government, education 
(with certain exceptions), medical administration, 
sanitation and public health, public works, such as 
roads, buildings and light railways, agriculture, 
development of industries, excise, civil veterinary 
department, fisheries and co-operative societies, 
famine relief, land revenue administration, 
irrigation, forests, administration of justice, police. 


' Goverameut of India Memorandum 1928, Fart 1, p. 12, 
F. 46 
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prisons, inspection of factories and labour question, 
registration, ports (except major ports) provincial 
borrowing, stationery and stores etc. etc.^ As a 
result of delegation of authority in the past these 
subjects had come to be associated with the Local 
Governments, and their miministration was again 
assigned to them. But now these were statutorily 
demarcated and the provincial legislature was 
given absolute control over the following from 
among them (known as transferred subjects):'- 
local self-government, medical administration, 
public health and sanitation, education, public 
works, agriculture, civil veterinary department, 
fisheries, co-operative societies, forests (only in 
Bombay and Burma), excise, registration, industries 
stores aud stationery etc.^ The list of the 
provincial subjects is not so rigid as in federal 
constitutions, and the Governor General in Council 
is authorised to decide in case of doubt "whether a 
particular matter do^ or does not relate to a 
provincial subject.”’ Also the Local Governments 
are required to furnish to the Government of India 
“such cetucus and information on matters rating 
to the administration of proviucial subjects as the 
Governor General in Council may require."* 

No division of functions could have effectively 
freed Local Goveruments from the control of the 


^ Devolution Rules. Scbe-iule [. Part II. 
^ Devolution Rules Sdtedde 11. 

^ Devolution Rules Part I ride 4. 

^ Ibid, rule 5. 
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Government of India unless it was 
Powers of Local accompanied fay a separation of 
Financial. nnanoial resources faetween the two. 

In the period before 1918 we have 
seen the Government of India using the financial rod 
to beat the Provincial Governments into subordination. 

That was so owing to the absence of any statutory 
division of revenues, and the Government of India’s 
responsibility for the financial solvency of the Indian 
Empire. Realising this defect, the joint authors 
wrote, “if provincial autonomy was to mean anything 
real, clearly the provinces must not be dependent on 
the Indian Government for the means of provincial 
development." Separate and independent sources of 
revenue (except income tax), therefore, were given to 
the Provincial Governments. These were constituted 
of the balance at the credit of the province at the 
time when the new Act came into force, a share in 
the growth of revenue derived from incometax, 
recoveries of loans and advances, payments made by 
the Government of India or other Local Governments 
for services rendered, p.roceeds from taxes imposed for 
provincial purposes, the allocated revenues and the 
receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects,' 
The separation was effected by eliminating the 
‘divided heads' from the existing financial settlements 
and allocating definite heads of revenue respectively 
to the Local or the Central Government according 
as each fell within the list of provincial or central 

' DlvoIuUou Rule 14. The last was suMtuted fay 
Notification No. F. 447-33 dated 19 November 1924, 
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except in the cases which had been reserved by 
executive direction for the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State.* The Act provided for the 
establishment of a Finance Department in each 
province which was to act as the financial conscience 
of the Local Government.* The functions of this 
department as laid down in the Devolution Rules 
show that it can allow reappropriations from one 
head to another within the grant voted hy the Legis- 
lative Council.* The Local Government was also 
now made responsible for famine relief and capital 
expenditure incurred by the Government of India 
on irrigation works in the province and took over the 
Provincial Loan Account.* 


t Government of India Memorandum. Part I pp, 10-11. 
Reserved Subjects 

(a) Creation of posts, or their abolition, belonging 
to the all-India services. 

(b] Creation of permanent posts with a salary 

exceeding Rs. 1200 p. m. 

(o) Temporary posts with a salary exceeding 
Rs. 4000 p. m. 

(d) Granting of pensions, annuities etc, to deceased 
servants of Government. 

(e) Incurring expenditure upon public works affecting 

the interests of more than one province. 

(/) The revision of a permanent establishment costing 
five lacs of rupees a year. 

* Section 4SA and the Devolution Rules Part III 
Rules 36-38. 

> Ibid, Rule 38. 

* Government of India Memorandum. Part I, p. 10 

Devolution Rule 24. ' 
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The Governor General in Council, nevertheless, 
was still the cnstodian of the public moneys, the 
provincial income being credited to their separate 
accounts. Resource continued to be a central subject 
but the Local Governments “have a free hand in the 
expenditure of their funds.”* They were at liberty 
to draw upon their balances, though the Governor 
General in Council retained a power in times of 
emergency to require a Local Governmeut, if 
necessary ,"so to regulate its programme of expenditure 
as not to reduce the balance at its credit below a 
stated figure, and shall have power to take 
necessary steps by the restriction of issues of 
moneys to secure this end.”* 

The abolition of the divided heads, the liberty 
of appropriations, the freedom to use the balances, 
and the power,, though limited, of taxing and 
borrowing have set the Local Governments on the 
path of financial autonomy. A great step was 
taken in the process of gradual withdrawal of the 
Government of India from its position of a banker 
and "financial conscience” examining provincial 
expenditure “from the point of view of economy, of 
financial 'propriety and of the interest of the tax 
payer,” for now the Legislative Council was 
empowered to act as the watchdog of provincial 
administration.* The Government of India ceased 


t Devolutico Rule 16. 

» Ibid 2t. 

* First Despatch of the Government of India, 5 March 
1919, p. 57. 
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to be the “residnary legatee” of whatever the 
provinces collect. Also the Secretary of State 
delegated largely his financial power of control by 
altering the financial codes and standing orders. 
The Fundamental Rules laid down broad regulations 
and left the details, regarding allowances etc., to 
be administered according to the rules made there- 
under by the Local Governments. 

Notwithstanding this relaxation o£ superior 
control, the Government of India could not 
altogether resign its responsibility for the solvency 
of the provinces. The altered situation and the 
reorientation of its controlling authority were expressed 
by the Government of India in the following words: 
“We also recognise that we are answerable for it 
that a province does not become insolvent or 
unpunctual In paying its debts. These duties rest 
upon us so long as we are responsible to Parliament 
for the good administration of India. We conceive, 
however, that with the grant of this new financial 
liberty to the provinces, we shall no longer be required 
to watch their financial proceedings in detail, or to 
enforce from day to day measures which may seem 
to us necessary to correct financial error. Our 
intervention in future will take the form mainly of 
advice and caution; though we cannot ignore the 
ultimate call that may be made upon us in extremities 
to issue definite orders which a province must obey if 
it wishes to retain its constitution."* The separation 
of resources altered the character of the relationship 
between the Central and Provincial Governments. 


t First Despatch, 3 March 1919, Para 58. 
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The revenues of India vest in the Crown and so 
the Act laid down that their expenditure of such 
revenues “shall be subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State in CounciL"* Devolution rule 27 d) 
forbad the Local Government to include, “without 
the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council or by the Governor General in Council as the 
case may be, any proposal for expenditure on a 
transferred subject in a demand for a grant, if 
such sanction is required by the provisions of 
Schedule III to these rules.’’* Specific instances in 
which such previous sanction was required were 
laid down in Schedule III, and these related to 
the creation or abolition of posts reserved for 
members of alMndia services or those carrying 
emoluments exceeding Rupees 1200 a month, ( in 
Burma Rupees 1250 a month ) and to the grant of 
compassionate allowances, gratuity or pensions to 
government servants or their families, not admissible 
under rules in force under Section 96 B of the Act. 
Such previous sanction was also necessary “to any 
expenditure ou the purchase of imported stores or 
stationery otherwise than in accordance with “the 
rules made by the Secretary of State.” 

In cases other than those mentioned above, the 
Local Government could sanction expenditure on 
transferred subjects to the extent of any grant voted 


I Section 21 of the Aot. 
s Pevolotion Role 27 A. 

8 Schedule III to Devolodoq Rules. Rule I. 
F. 46 
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by the Legislative Cooncil.* In respect of raeived 
subjects, however, the Secretary of State had 
delegated his powers to the Local Governinent 1^ 
executive order. Some classes of expenditure were 
defined which the Governor in Council could not 
sanction without the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State, such sanction being necessary before the 
Onvsil waa a^ed to vote sajpltea to mesS. 
the expenditure.* But iu the other cases the Governor 
in Council had full power to sanction expenditure upon 
reserved subjects also. The cases requiring previous 
sanction iuciuded the following in addition to the 
items mentioned in connection with the transferted 
subjects;— 

(1) Capital expenfitute upon irrigation and 
navigation works and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water storage if it afiected more 
than one province or if the original estimate exceeded 
50 iakhs of rupees, 

(2) a revision of permanent establishment involving 
additional establishment charges exceeding rupees 
5 lakhs a year, 

(3) any increase in the sumptuary or furniture grant 
of a Governor or any expenditure on original work on 
his residence the estimate of which exceeded Rupees 
60,000, or any expenditure upon railway carriage or 
steamers for the use of a Governor. In both instances, 
reserved and transferred, all applications for previous 


' Devolution Enle 27 (2). 

* Audit Resolution quoted in Madras Government 
Memorandum 1928. pp. 92-4, 
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sanction to expenditure beyond the competence of 
the Local Government, were to be submitted through 
the Governor General in Council who could sanction 
them if the request related to the grant of an 
increased pay in an individual case or to the creation 
or extension of a temporary post, otherwise he would 
forward them to the Secretary of State with his 
recommendations,^ The Government of India by 
this means had been afforded the chance of 
regulating provincial expenditure of a particular 
type both in the reserved and the transferred spheres, 
if it exceeded a fixed maximum. In fact the 
character of such control remained the same as 
before 1918, though the limits had certainly 
been raised. 

Prior to 1918 there were some statutory restrictions 
on the competence of the provincial Legislative 
Councils to legislate for the province 
Legislative, besides the executive order that 
every bill must be submitted to the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India for 
sanction before its introduction. This could not be 
otherwise because the Legislative Councils were mere 
adjuncts of the executive government. But with the 
enlargement of the Councils and the admission of a 
larger popularly elected element into them under the 
new constitution, such limitations as were the vestiges 
of the old days of centralisation should have been 
withdrawn. By section 80A of the new Act, the 
local legislature had power to make laws for the peace 


t Rule 2. Schedule III to Devolution Rules. 
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and good government of the province, But the Act 
and the Devolution Rules introduced restrictions on 
its authority. Clause 3 of section 80A specified the 
cases in which Legislative Council could not legislate 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General- 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ex-Law Member of the 
Government of India, writes that this “previous 
sanction though a personal privilege of the Governor 
General is in practice given or withheld upon the 
advice of the Legislative Department ; and very often 
at some stage or other it has a great deal to say about 
it.“^ Thus the Government of India exercised a real 
influence over provincial legislation imposing a tax 
other than the scheduled taxes or afiecting the 
public debt of India, the customs duties or other taxes 
imposed by the authority of the Governor General in 
Council, or aflfecting discipline of the naval, military 
o: air force, or the relations of the government 
with foreign princes or states, the administration 
of central subjects, the administration of a provincial 
subject declared to be subject to legislation by the 
central legislature and the amendment or repeal of 
laws declared to be laws which could not be repealed 
or altered by the local legislature without previous 
sanction.^ In addition to these provisions, the Local 
Legislatures ( previous sanction } Rules and the 
Reservation of Bills Rules limited the powers of the 
provincial legislatures. 

Though the provision of previous sanction was 
intended to prevent clash of authority made possible 

^ Sapru: Indian Constitution, pp. llO-lll, 

^ Section 80 A. Clause 3. 
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by the concurrent jurisdiction of the central and 
provincial legislatures, and the list of subjects on 
which the latter was not permitted to legislate was 
very small, yet it has to be admitted that these 
statutory checks subordinated the local Legislative 
Councils to an “irresponsible executive authority."^ 
Nevertheless, the advance from the earlier position 
had not been inconsiderable. The wholesale 
submission of provincial bills tor previous sanction or 
review had been discontinued and the conditions under 
which the bill should be submitted for previous 
sanction had been specified. But these conditions 
were so comprehensive that a large number of local 
bills both relating to the transferred and the 
reserved subjects did requite the previous sanction 
of the Governor General. The Local Government, 
particularly the transferred half, resented these 
restrictions and thought that such rules were 
inconsistent “with the development of independence 
of provincial legislation.”” But still the progress 
had not been such, and the division of legislative 
powers between the central and provincial legislatures 
was not as “scientific,” as to preclude all chances 

t Sapru p. 111. 

” Reports of the Local Governiaeots on the working 
of the Reformed Constitution. 1924. Cf. Madras letter 
No. 532 of 28th Jnly 1924, specially the Memorandum by 
Mr. A. P. Patro, Minister. 

Also evidence of the ex-ministers before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee 1924. 

Also the Memorandum of the Governments of the 
United Provinces and Madras submitted to the Statutory 
Commissiou in 1928. U. P. Memorandum para 65 and 
Madras Memorandum pp. 11Q>112. 
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of friction I between the Central and the Local 
Governments. 

The fnnctions which the Local Governments were 
empowered to perform under the new constitution 
may be classified as transferred, 

Exteirt of reserved and agency functions, the 

LoDirol. , ... , 

last having been taken over by me 

Central Government in many cases after 1921. In 
respect of the first two, the control exercised by the 
Government of India was necessarily limited. Section 
45 (l) of the Act subordinated the Local Governments 
to the superintendence, direction and control of the 
Governor General in Council and enjoined upon them 
the duty, as in earlier Acts, of obeying his orders and 
keeping him “constantly and diligently informed" of 
their proceedings and other important matters. But 
the Act itself limited this superintendence "in relation 
to transferred subjects" to “such purposes as 
may be specified in rules made under this Act." 
Devolution rale 49 restricted it to three purposes, 
namely : — 

“(1) to safeguard the administration of central 
subjects, 

(2) to decide questions arising between two 
provinces, in cases where the provinces concerned 
fail to arrive at an agreement, and 

(3) to safeguard the due exercise and performance 
of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on, 
the Governor General in Council under, or in 
connection with, or for the purposes of the following 
provisions of the Act, namely Section 29 A, section 
30 (I A), Part VII-A or of any rules made by, or 
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with the sanction of, the Secretary of State in 
Council." ■ The last clause was intended to safeguard 
the power of the Government of India in regard to 
the High Commissioner for India, borrowing and the 
protection of the interests of the Civil Services in 
India. In this way control in transferred subjects 
had been limited to such matters only as were of 
an all-India or Imperial interest. This was inevitable 
owing to Parliament's responsibility for the 
government of the country. It was presumed that the 
Central Government would not unnecessarily interfere 
with the discretion of the Governor acting with his 
Ministers. Nevertheless in practice, “the lack of 
entice freedom from higher control has given rise to 
difficulties”.* Though generally rule 49 has worked 
satisfactorily, “there is reason to believe that 
dissatisfaction has been felt with the manner in which 
it has been worked in relation to certain matters."* 
The Government of India being interested in 
questions like land revenue, police administration, 
jail discipline and the maintenance of law and order, 
must retain power to interfere with Provincial 
Governments to secure uniformity of procedure and 
efficiency of administration. In respect of services 
too, particularly all-India services, it must remain 
vigilant to ensure the fulfilment of the Secretary of 
State’s guarantee in their behalf. For these purposes 
and for the stability of the British Empire^in India, 


t United Provinces Government Memo,, 1928 para 62, 
* Saprn, p. 100, 
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the Government of India was allowed unfettered 
discretion in the reserved subjects. IiCgally, therefore, 
the Government of India possessed considerable 
power of control over provincial administration, both 
reserved and transferred. But to the extent that the 
Provincial Governments were responsibie to the 
elected representatives of the people, the Government 
of India had been restricted in the exercise of its 
powers of control. Otherwise its extent was as wide 
before as the reforms. 

At this stage it must be asked how far the new 
constitution (1919) provided for the establishment of 
provincial autonomy ? The Provincial Governments 
then constituted had been freed to a great extent 
from the meddling interference of the Government 
of India by a iarge measure of delegation and 
devolution of authority. A portion of the Provincial 
Government had been made accountable to the 
Legislative Council, and inso far was free from superior 
official control. Their revenue resources had been 
separated from those of the Government of India and 
they were empowered to impose taxes and borrow on 
the credit of their revenues. These are some of the 
attributes of provincial autonomy. But still the 
control exercised in financial matters, the clauses 
relating to previous sanction for provincial legislation, 
and the general administrative superintendence of the 
Government of India, necessarily operated to restrict 
the scope of provincial liberty. The advance towards 
the goal of provincial autonomy had undoubtedly 
commenced in 1919 but its realisation was yet distant. 



CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSION 

The history of the relations of Provincial 
Governraents vjith the Central Government, as 
narrated in the foregoing chapters, is one of gradual 
escape from a position of complete subordination to 
a position of relative though limited independence. 
By the Act of 1833 the Provincial Governments 
were made subordinate to the Government of India 
and as long as the statutory position remained so, 
the superintendence of the latter extended to all 
regions of government, the legislative, the financial 
and the administrative. As a result of the mid- 
Victorian economic and political tendencies, the 
Central Government’s control tightened. But even 
in its success centralisation revealed grave defects. 
It tended to disharmony, extravagance and 
irresponsibility. It aimed at uniformity in every 
detail of administration. But the differing conditions 
of the various provinces made it impossible to cut 
them all according to the same pattern. The result 
was a series of conflicts with the Presidency 
Governments. At the same time the financial 
derangement consequent on the Mutiny led the 
Central Government to ^k for fte^ sources of 
revenue. Public opinio/also desired association of 
the people with the government. All these factors 
contributed to the reversal of the tendency and the 
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first step in the long process of decentralisation was 
taken in 1861 by establishing provincial Legislative 
Councils. Lord Mayo’s scheme of financial 
decentralisation with its expansion into Baring’s 
quinquennial settlements amounted to further 
relaxation of control by the Government of India. 
Gradually by executive orders, by disuse of authority 
and by the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission, the Central Government withdrew 
from a close and detailed control over Provincial 
Governments. The final step was taken in 1919 
when the definite policy of giving to the “Provinces 
in provincial matters the largest measure of 
independence of the Government of India" which 
“is compatible with the due discharge by the 
latter of its own respodsibilities,*’ was statutorily 
recognised.^ 

The most obvious changes were in the direction 
of finance, for finance was the chief medium through 
which the Centiai Government conveniently exercised 
its control over the Provincial Government. By 
successive stages extending from the partial 
provincialisation of certain heads of expenditure 
in 1870 to the permanent settlement of 1912, the 
financial discretion of the Local Governments vras 
enlarged by allocating to their use certain heads 
of revenue and by relaxing the provisions of a 
complicated system of coi^ and regulations. But 
it must not be presumed that the development of 


t Preamble to the Government of India Act 1919 
(9 and 10 Geo, 5, Chapter 101 .) 
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this fiscal liberty of the provinces came about as a 
substantive or independent measure of reform. It 
was simply the necessary concomitant of the gradual 
loosening of administrative bonds. And because 
this withdrawal of the administrative superintendence 
of the Government of India could not be considerable 
owing to the existing constitutional position of 
that authority, financial decentralisation too was 
limited in Its character. It could not go far because 
the provincial settlement were based not on 
provincial resources but on provincial needs, and 
because the Government of India continued to 
be the “financial conscienw” of the Provincial 
Governments and the “residuary legatee” of all the 
revenues collected in the country. The position 
therefore in 1918 was not materially different from 
that in 1870, though there was least interference 
with the provincial finance. But as the Government 
of India was responsible for provincial solvency, 
and gave them “doles” out of its own surplus, the 
control on their expenditure and a scrutiny of their 
budgets could not be wholly eliminated. 

JPSJ) engswjr into thestatutoiy 
powers of the Secretary of State. By section 41 of 
the Government of India Act 1858, it was provided 
that “the expenditure of the revenues of India shall 
be subject to the control of the Secretary of State 
in Council; and no grant or appropriation of any part 

of such revenues ^hall be made without the 

concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of 
the Council." Thus by statute the entire expenditure 
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from Indian revenues ms placed under the control 
of the Secretary of State, who, however, from time 
to time delegated his authority to the governments 
in India. Executive orders defined the limits within 
which the Government of India or the Local 
Governments could incur expenditure without the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State. But 
that was merely a delegation of authority for “the 
more speedy transaction of public business.” Also 
the Secretary of State was empowered to “superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns 
which relate to the government or revenues of India,” 
etc.^ This gave him complete administrative 
control over the Government of India which could not 
therefore “enjoy any large measure of independence. 
That government was vested with control and 
superintendence over the Local Governments. 
Therefore the subordinate governments could not 
expect to be free from superior control until the 
statutory position of the Secretary of State was altered. 
The Government of India Act 1919 provided for 
devolution of authority to Provincial Governments in 
the sphere of transferred subjects only and in so far as 
.the MrsAuisfjarJiAP rvf ihnsp-sidiiwite was -suhrwdlnsifi 
to the control of the local Legislative Councils,* 


^ SectioB 2 Clause 2 of the Govermnetit of luda Act, 

^ Saprn, Indian ConstilutioD, p. 17. 

3 By rules under Section 19A of the Goverameut of 
India Act the Secretary of State defined his powers of 
superintendence, direction and control, in relation to 
transferred subjects, to limited purposes namely-" 
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the provincial Goveramenta were freed from the 
ioteiference of the Government of India or the 
Secretary of State. Till then, it was futile to 
expect freedom of the provincial executives from 
superior official control for in the absence of any 
constitutional popular checks within the provinces 
they must be subordinate to the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. The law 
was clear on the subject. All measures of 
decentralisation, financial, administrative or leg^lative, 


(0 to safeguard the admloistratioo of central 
subjects; 

(») to decide questions arising between two provinces, 
in cases where the provinces concerned fail to 
arrive at an agreement ; 

(iti) to safeguard imperial iotcr^ts ; 

{iv) to determine the position of the Government of 
India in respect of questions arising between 
India and other parts oi the British Empire ; 
and 

(v) to safeguard the due exercise and performance 
of any powers and duties possessed by or 
imposed on the Secretary of State under or 
in connection with, or for the purposes of the 
ioliowing provisioos of the Actr naioely section 
29A, 30 (lA) eta. 

(tio. 835G>14 December 192^. The Gazette of India 
1920 Part I. p. 2291). 

These conditions, though wide in their scope and 
liable to restrict the exercise of authority by the provincial 
Governments in transferred subjects, limited the inter- 
ference by the Secretary of State and thus allowed liberty 
to the Local Government to conduct its administration of 
certain subjects according to the wishes of the Legislative 
Councils. 
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could at best be mechanical and merely for 
administrative convenience. 

The early history of decentralisation makes it 
quite plain. Though a section of administrators and 
Indian politicians indulged in speculations regarding 
the ideal relationship between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and even discussed the eventual 
establishment- of a federation in India, their schemes 
did not substantially affect the course of development. 
Finance may be taken for illustration. The 
arrangements of 1870 were dictated by the pressing 
needs of the government and the allocation of the 
transferred services was determined less by theory 
than by the fact that they showed a tendency to 
increased expenditure. So also with later 
developments. Facility in administration, necessity 
of keeping low the outlay from central resources 
on non-elemental functions of government and the 
desire to maintain harmony with the Local 
Governments were the chief motives governing 
the expansion of decentralisation. The growing 
complexity of government and the development of 
material needs led inevitably to the liberty of 
the provinces. The discretion of the provincial 
authorities was enlarged because it was impossible 
to conduct the administration of a vast country 
from one centre. Political considerations also had 
their effect. Circumstances rather than design thus 
brought about the changes towards decentralisation. 
Nevertheless, the importance of these theoretical 
schemes cannot be minimised for they either 
prepared the public mind to accept the alterations 
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made in the existing system, or pointed the path for 
the ultimate demands of political India, 

The earlier chapters show a remarkabie connection 
between decentralisation and the nationalist 
movement. The desire of the people for a share in 
the government led the Supreme Government to 
devise means for their association with the 
administration. The earliest phase of that was the 
establishment of local self-governing bodies to 
which was assigned the conduct of local 
administration. To the extent that the municipal 
and local boards included popular element they 
were freed from superior dictation. Further, 
demands of the nationalists for representative 
institutions and control over the budget by the 
Legislative Councils led to the enlargement of the 
provincial councils by the admission of the elected 
representatives. This circumstance facilitated the 
comparative liberation of the provincial budget 
from the Government of India’s control. It had 
been realised very early that superior official control 
could not be relaxed unless a corresponding check 
from within the province by the people was secured. 
Lord Mayo’s scheme of provincialisation of finance 
contemplated the submission of the local budget 
to the provincial councils. But no action could be 
taken on it. Not before the Minto-Morley reforms 
could any move be made in that direction and 
then too haltingly owing to the partial character 
of the experiment in representative government. 

The national sentiment could not be satisfied, 
The demand for responsible self-government found 
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its concrete expression in the scheme of Provincial 
Autonomy. The new political programme affected 
the course of subsequent constitutional changes. 
The expansion of the Legislative Councils both in 
number and in power kcilitated the emancipation 
of Provincial Government, though partially from 
the control of the Gevernment of India. 
Decentralisation beginning with local bodies in the 
time of Lord Ripon was extended in 1919 to 
Provincial Government. The history of relaxation 
of superior official control is closely related to the 
popular demand for constitutional or responsible 
government in the country. “Between the 
constitutional changes and the attempts at 
decentralisation a certain parallelism is discernible”, 
for the progress of a vast country like India with its 
unity amidst diversity could be possible only by 
means of a federation of the self-governing provinces. 
But as a preliminary to such development it was 
necessary to create self-governing provinces by 
devolution of power to them. The constitutional 
changes of 1919 by providing for this eventuality 
had brought Provincial Autonomy nearer and had 
paved the way for the ultimate establishment of a 
federation in India. 
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1784— Pitt's India Act. 2. 

1793— Charter Act: its provisioas 
relating to the control by the 
Supreme Goveranteat of (he 
Presidency Gaveramest 3*3 ^ os. 

1883— Act of, carried the process of 
centralisation further 3. diSeteaee 
between the Bill and the final Act, 
makes the G. G. in Council tbe 
sole latf’-taalriag anrhority (See. 
39) 4, ns.— its interpretation by 
the Court of Directors, <13 and ns. 
intentions of the Act and-in actual 
working 7, comes Into operation in 
1834— its reactions. 3, 18, 21, 
33, 24, differentiates between the 
executive and legislative fonciloos 
24 and n., Local Governments 
under—and snggestions for their 
improvemeat 37*43— oiaia basis of 
the authority o! the Supreme 
Governmeat, 43, 43 n., its force 
with regard to the financial 
supremacy of Governmeat of India 
33, -empowered the Goreromeot 
of India to exercise formal 
supervision of Local Governments, 
G8, 109, 156, 339. 

1836— Act of, Creation of the Agra 
ftwidencf suspended by— ether 
provisions, 11, 

1835— Acts, Vn, XX. 83 n. 

188fi-Act XXVIII, 23 n. 

1837— Act Xir, XXIII, XXIV, 33 b, 
XXI, 46 B. 

1838— Act I, 23 D. 

F. 50 


l8«-ActXXlV, 23 D, 

1841— Act XXII, 23 n. 
IfilS-ActVII, 46- n. 

18»-Act XXIX, 23 n, XXIX, 46 n. 

1842- A6t r. 46 11 , 

ISSO-ActlX. XXVr,33n, 

1862-ACt I, II, III, XXVIII. 23 n. 
1833— Act of, the first Legislative 

Conncil formed 25. 

1854— Act ofi 22 n. 

3SS5-Act XXIV. 46. 

18se-Act Vlir, XIII, 23 n. 

1867- Act VII, XXIX, 23 n. 

1868- Act of> did not disturb the 
earlier basis of relationship 
between (he provincial and central 
govemmenls, 48, 871, 

1869- Acl8lV,XXlV, 23n. XXIV 218, 
1850-Aot XL, 46 n, XKXI, IX, 

XXXII, XXXVI, 53 ns. 

1861— Act of, Indtan Cotnctl, restores 
legislative powers to Bombay and 
Madras, the limitations thereof 
44 and ns. 46 os-, — and the local 
Governments 48—60, 66, 58, 69, 
8l,62o., 108. 176 and n, 179. 
1831— Act V. 63 n., 74, 212, 216 n. 
Act XU 53 n. 

1638— Act XVII i and Madras 

Presidency town Jail Bill, 60. 
l893-~Acl XXin not approved, 60 a. 

1864- Act III. XXIUCq., Ill, XVI 

xvnr, 53. 

1865- Act VII SG n., XI 53. 

1866- Act 46 n, XX, 53. 

1M7— AotXy..XSV, XXXil, 53 n- 
1868— Act VI, IX, 63 n. Aci V, 215 n. 
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1869-XXI, 58 a. 

iSTOr-ActXXVI, SSn- 

1871— Registration o£ Criminal Tribes 

Act, 190 n. 

1871 - PuBjab Land Revenue Act 
ISOn. 

1872 - Criminal Procedure Code 

189 a. 

1873 - Northern India Canals and 
Drainage Act, 189 n. 

1874- Scheduled Districts Act 199 n. 
1876 — Dramatic Parformances Act. 

190 n. 

1876— Reiormatorj Schools Act 
190 n. 

1877— Registration Act (111), 190 n- 

1878— Arms Act (XI), 190 Q. 

1878— Indian Forests Act (VII.) 
190 n. 

1878 — Opium Act (1) 190 n. 

1878— Press Act, 189. 

1879— Sumps Act, 189 n. 

1880— The Indian Merchants Shipping 
Act, (VII.) 190 n. 

1880— Bombay Revenue lurisdictiou 
Act amendment (XV,) 190 n. 

1881 — Excise Act. 189 n. 215 n. 

1861— Burma Forest Act. 189 
1881— N. W. P. Rent Act. 189 n. 
1881— Indian Factories Act 189 n. 
1881— Bengal Tenancy Act 190 a. 

1881— C. P» Lead Revenue Act 190. 

1882 — Indian Tariff Acl'fXl) 190 n> 
1882 — Indian Emmigration Act (1), 

190 n. 

laS^Land Improvement Loans Act, 

189 d.190 d. 

1883- 0. P. Tenancy AM, 189 n. 

1884 — AgricuUuxisl Loan Act (XII) 

190 0 . Indian Explosives AM (IV) 

190 n. 

1888 — Bengal Tenancy Act. 189 n. 
l888-.ActlU,213, 237 n. 


1883-Act XVIII C. P. MuniclpalUies. 

237 n. 

1890— Bombay District Police Act 
218 

1892 — Act oi, marked a definite 
constitutional advance, 208, -and 
its objects as explained by the 
Secretary of State 314. 

1893- ADt X Government 

Management of Private Estates, 

937 0. 

1M4— Act XII Excise, IX Prisons 
I Poisons 287 n. 

1896-AM vill. Police (Amendment) 

237 n. 

1899-Act VIII. Petroleum 
237 n. 

IM6-Act XI C. P. Village Sanitation 
387 n. 

1911-Act XV Indian Factories XVI 
Bengal Nortb*Weatern Provinces 
and Assam Civil Courts 819 IX 
Births, Deaths and Marriage 320. 
1918 — Am Xtbe Local Authorities 
Loan 319. 

1915— G 0 V e r D m e n t of India 
349, 

Aj>AU 50N Sir Harvey, 269 
AOMimsTRATlOH (Provincial or 
Local) beginoings of interfereoce 
10—816 cooditions {:r utisfactory 
—of provinces 242, means by 
which the Government of India 
controlled— 261 , 283, interference 
in— 373, 379, withdrawal 
of the superintendence of the 
Government of Indin would make 
the— more official 281, internal— 
to be in the hands of provincial 
Governments, 282, public opinion 
influenced to a minor extent tho 
financial— of the provinces 290, 
administrative convenience 296, 
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806, 300, coDirol of the 

GovcromeQt of India avef~* 
312—20, two causes leading to the 
control over— 313, excise— to be 
conducted qq nuiiorm lines 19H. 
311, the Government of India 
dwelt On the various methods by 
which the— could be atrenglheoed 
317,— as envisaged by Hardit^e 

329, the establishment of self* 
governing provincial- autonotnoos 
in all provincial affairs pointed 

' to the transference of potver. 

330, constitutional advance must 

commence in the sphere of— 332, 
338, the— should rest on a wide 
popular basis, 310, large measure 
of— fodepeudenoe 312, Peotlaod 
advocated withdrawal to the 
farthest limit of the control of— 
by the Goveroment of India and 
Secretary of State 3t4, 315, the 
restriction of the Government of 
India's control over transferred 
eubjects led to responsible power 
in some spberesof— 360,— power 
devolved on Local Governmeat 
352, the wishes of the provincial 
legislature to prevail in certain 
sphersof— 353, the local 

legislainre was to act as watchdog 
of the — 369, legally the 
Government of India had 

considerable power of cootrol 

over— 368, 

ADMlKlSTKaTlON, of Warten 
Hastings 1, idea of establishing 
a unified control— 3, 7, the 

presidencies not deprived of 

administrative powers 8, 11, 16 
requirement of a growing and 
complex— 18, and for uniformity 
in general— 19*21, minor— 21, 


the whole— of a presidency 
assigned to a Governor and 
Council 22, local governmeut 
competent to carry on— 28, 24 
relations between local and 
central goveriiinenis in general— 
31-33, 41 administrative evolution 
4$, minor— 47, 48, domestic— 
of presidencies and of provinces 
cempared 48-9, Lt. Governors 
more amenable to control in 
interna 1—50, 1 o c a 1 — 51| 52, 
administrative reforms, 61 
administrative control of the 
Government of India over 
provinces 68-92, 94, 95, 96, 
lOl, need for up to date— made 
for change, 102 207, lOS, 111, 
UV. Ipdiau— has not even shadow 
of the control by people 121,123, 
it was too early for the 
establishment of autonomous 
p r 0 V i D c i a 1—124, 128,— of 

transfered services 131. 133, no 
disintegration of— 137, 148, 166, 
administrative control of 
Governmeut of India (1670'87) 
161-70, education— 161-3, local 
self -govt. —163'164, jails— 164*06, 
police— 166-8, law and order— 
168-70, revenue— l70-2.-judiciary 
171-S, peblic services— 172-4, 
general — 174-76, the interference 
of Government of India in 
provincial— bad greatly abated 
after the inception of Lord Mayo's 
scheme 176, 191, the main 
purpose of the reforms of 1892 
to associate Indian gentleman of 
exprieace wit h— 2 0 9 

decentralisation in— 
during 1888—1996, 215-^6 
Jail— 225— 27, p 0 1 i c e— 228— 30, 
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ucise«-230^Sl, famine ielief-> 
331—2, judicial-'282— M,“COnltol 
2Si•>^a6, Local Goveramenta chafe 
onder^reatriction 240, tightening 
of adouDistrative contr(d noder 
Lord Coreon 2U>»S, Curzoo 
wanted to have all the strings of— 
in bis bands Sal, eSotta made to 
concentrate ail the aspects of— 
under official control 2a8, 
considerations of administrative 
ciBcicac; led to centrilisation in— 
2^, deousd lor a higher standard 
of— 260, active enquiry into ever; 
branch of— leading to increased 
work 264, demand for increased 
participation of the people in the 
—of the coontr; 266. importance 
of autgning a large share to the 
people in iho^'Of the country 267, 
necessity of the eatension of 
decentraiizatloa In— and the pace 
of its progrest under Minto 266, 
caoseof (hedelay in the meaanies 
of admioisbative reform US, 
decentralisation of— powers 280, 
bad become over centralised 283, 
general supervision and contiol 
over— not relaxed 304, little 
alteration in the adoinistrative 
contfol bj the Covernoeiit of 
India 395) 'doles' still a feature 
of Indian— and the general 
principles of— detennained by 
the Supreme Government 236, 
demand for snbordioatiag— (o 
the will of the people 227, 
decentralisation of administrative 
Gootiol 336, changes is the ttructure 
of govecomeni were makeshifts 
to Secure administrative 
coDvcnicflCc 332, increasing 
associatlDi] of Indisns wiib every 


branch of— (declaration of Aug. 
20, 1017) 839, "financial concience 
of the-' 3*6. 

AFGEAM War 161 n 3, US, the 
Second— 241. 

AGEsrey PcTNcnotrs and their 
re^tonsibillly 347, could be 
withdrawn from Local Governments 
348, taken over by the Central 
Govetnineat in 1921, 366, 

A&Ra, Goversorshipof, tobe 
institDied by the Act of 1833— the 
new charge to be very minutefy 
controlled 7, Presideocy 
refers matters to Govenusest of 
India 9, creation of the 
Presidency of^uspended by the 
Act of 1235, a Lt. Governor 
appointed 11, responsible directly 
toG. G. in Council II. 

ACIUCVI.TURAL Dsfartuert duties 
of— prescribed 281. grants to local 
Goversmeats for— research aad 
appointment of Inspector General 
of Agriculture 254 ns. the post 
abolished; Goveroment of India 
10 exercise minimum control over 
—820, classified as a provincial 
subject— 393, completely under 
the coatiol of the local l^islature 
36*. 

AirLAHAUAD High Court established 
at— in 1866, 50. 

AUBedkar, II9 n,— on provincial 
finance 165 & n. 1, 250 n. 293 o, 
346 a, 

AMBio.t Charan hfariioidar 
281 a. 283 D. 

ABARO Charlu 202 n, 244 o. 

Arbcthnot, lir, 106, 119, 181 a. 
183 n, 183 & n, not hostile to the 
proposal cf the Government of 
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India relatiDy to the power of 
direct cotrcspoiidcucc 183 & a, 

MGyiL, Duke of J83, 

ARUYi separate far each presidcacy 
!• witbia the special jurisdictioo 
of G.L II— Saoiiary ComoQission 
83, JiOo, Hi, Got'eraiueats of 
Madras and Bombay to refer 
questions relating f to— through 
the Government of India 19l>, 
separate presidential armies 
continued till 1881, 188, revision 
of contracts gives more to the 
Gavemment of India to spend 
on— 24*1. 

Aksis Act 63, power retained by 
Centeal Government 63, 336&D, 

Assam ?8 n,,— enters into financial 
arrangements with the Government 
of India 149, Government restricts 
thoijury System 233, settlement 
ivjth— in 19W-3. 250 a., 310 n, 
810 and a<— geu a legislative 
ccuscii 322. 

Assess &{ EN T, measures for 
introducing more elasticity iolo 
the system of— 317, 318. 

AsSlG!fMBMT made to the provincial 
Government for local expeaditure 
260, 251,-£xed from the provincial 
to Imperial Goveromen; 280, fixed 
t- 285, the R. C. D> objected to 
(he policy of fixed— 291 S93, 38). 
303, 

Baker, Mr 268. 

Balfour, tady 182 a, 183 q. 

BaNNERJI 17 n, 119 n l,210a,3Wn, 
307 0. 

BANMERjr, S.N.,244 a 330 n, 333. 

BARING 164, 370, 

BASU, B. k. 376, 363 n. 

BAVLEV, E-C, 47 n., 54 u,, 56, 60 n., 
62 0-, 70 n-, 110 m, 120 n.. 


BsitAR gets a legislative 
concil uudcc MiiitO'Morley scheme 
333— and Orissa te form a separate 
province 329, 

Bengal, vain attempt to 
subordinate Bombay and Madras 
to— 1, 3 n. 5 n., its relations with 
the G. G, in council excited the 
jealousy of other presidencies 8, 
and n. 9 n, the Government of 
—under a Deputy Goveruor U, 
G. G, also Governor of— 
constitution of its executive 
government 2f-32, o,— dominates 
the Supreme Council and 
Government 37 and n.,— gets 
legislative conucil in 1863 14, 
members of Board of Revenue 
appointed by G, 1. 47, Lieutenant 
Governor of— bolds a lower 
positiou 49, gets a legislative, 
council In 1861 and a high court 
60, wrong notion about the status 
of— as presidency 62, 57, 68 n., 
62 n.. law relating to collection of 
tolls on canals assented to by G. G. 
with reservation 60 and n. 61 n,, 
62 n , T4 D., enquiry made from the 
Government of— 76 & ns., 11 & 
ns., 78 ns,, 79 d„— Government 
reprimanded for deviation from 
rules 62 D. and n. 83 a, 86 
0 . 106, 106, 107, 108 , — objects to 
Massey proposals 116 n. 143 n., 
—Government recommend the 
provincialisatian of Judicial, 
Revenue, Executive Services, and 
suggested Iocom*Tax, Stamp, aod 
Court fees for percentage of 
revenues 143 and n., fina n c ial 
arrangements made with 
Government of— for 6 years, 118 
n,, 163 O', Government of— asked 
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to sobmit a report oa the trial of an 
Inspector of police 166—7 aod ns- 
mn., 172a.. 176ii., 177 n.,~ 
required to snhmit Bills through 
the Govemmeot of India 178. 
180 n., 186 and n.. 200 a.. 201n., 
202 n. 206 a. 207 n. 212 a., 
216 n.,~<loveniment asked to be 
mote active in pnabing village 
sanitation and supply of pure \vater 
223 and n&, Lt Governor of— 
objects to the curtaiiment of the 
power of local Govenuneota 272 
and D. 229 o, Government of— 
restricts the Jury system, agitation 
10—333, protested against the 
principle of provincial contracts 
3i7, settlement with- 1901*a 250 
a., 272,n., general feeling in— 
against the utensioQ of authority 
to local Govenunent 288,— on the 
verge of bankniptsy 291, 
recrudescence of seditious 
actlvides in— in 1913 616 andn*, 
the Govemoeat of— appoint a 
committee 317, 319 and 0.3, 
abolition of the partition of— 
recommended by Hardinge 323. 

Bekgal CuaubkrofCouuesce 69. 

BiFiN Chakdra Pal 316. 

Bhaskute, Mr 214 n. 

Bills, the effort of the Government 
of India in 1869-71 to review MI 
proposed local— had failed 176, only 
penal provisions of— examined tqF 
the Government of India, the 
attention of local govemmenls 
drawn to defects only unofficially, 
in 1871 the Seaetaryef States 
orders that all— before 
introducion should be submitted 
to bim 177-8, changes in the 
procedure of submission al-l76-61, 


practtce'of previous scrutiny of— 
tightened (1888—1906) 211, 
every police— must be submited 
for sanction 2I2;83, Prisons— 227, 
private— affecting revenue to be 
submitted to the Secretaryof State 
321,— sxamined in their different 
bearings. 833, every bill to be 
submitted to the Secretary of 
Slate before introduction till 
1918. 363, new position after 1918, 
364, wholesale submission of 
provincial- for previous »nctfoa 
discontinued 865. 

Bird, William Wllbeifotcs 9 o. 

Bombay (Pxesidbmcy) Under the 
control of G> 6. 1, further checks 
oa its powers by the Act of 
1793 2-3, retained separate 
army system,?, and n., 
all appointments made by local 
government 9, ID n, government 
of— permitted to approach the 
Court direct 13, & s., referred all 
financial matters direct to Court, 
reminded of tbe limitations 
of its powers U, &D..16 & ns , 
not docile, list of references to 
the Court 16 & ns-,— 
Govemmeot laksn to task 19, 
20 D ,;21 D> bad a free band in 
laod-rsvenuB 29, defies financial 
control by Central Government 
30 n., had a separate army 31., 
32 & ns., 81, '35, chafes under 
restrictions 37-8, 39, legislative 
povjcri restored to— W, armies 
of— Bicluded from tbe control of 
G. 1. 47. superior tone and claims 
of differential treatment of— 
53, 54, 57 n., 58 n.,— Municipal 
Act assented tobyG.G. 
conditioually 60, 62 ns., schemes 
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Buchan Ki n., 267 n. 

BUCXWGBAU, Duke of 183. 

Buckland 22 n. 

Budget (Imperial) no estimates 
framed or sanctioned 29, the 
first— framed in I860, SO, 40, 46, 
—estimates 68 — system limited 
exp^iture, latitude to local 
Government w i t h i n— estimates 
64. 66 . general— 104 n., 107, local 
Governments be allowed 
discretion in sellliug their— 
110 , scheme of the separation of 
local from central— put forth in 
the press and plaifrom 111 , 112 , 
relief to Impeiral— 114,— shows a 
deficit 1011866 116, separation of 
— 122 .— grants to be r^rded 
final 126, some heads of 
expenditure to be removed from 
—126 and o. 139 m, local 
Coveroments subject to budgetary 
rules 134, the reform of 1870 
advaniageons to the Imperial— of 
India 199,— d e b a t e 198 o> 
surplus— become normal feature 
202,— rules emphasised 204, 268, 
extension of the powers of 
legislature over the-287, 
—discussion 309, the provincial 
budget separated from the— 95 ?. 

Budgets (local, provincial) IU 
separation of budget 132, separate 
—estimates aud accounU { o r 
provincial services 180 , local 
Gevemmeats subject to budgetary 
roles 1S5, education transferred 
to— 161, 198,— and contracts 
identical 198,— estimates required 
the final approval of the 
Government of India 209, the 
Govetsment of India enjoined 
strict adherence to-estimatesS06n. 


demand for the power of 
discussing the — 209, causes of the 
iaefiective provisions for the 
discussion of— 209, absurdity of 
discussing— already approved by 
G. G< in Council, its advantage 
pointed out by the latter 210 — 
sbould ba left entirely to the local 
legislative council 244,— 
restrictions 261, 268. 279, 280, 
389, extension of the power of 
legislatures over— discussion in 
local councils, 287-90,— divided 
into two parts 288, some liberation 
of the provincial Governments 
from the control of the supreme 
Government in the matter of— 293, 
local Governments promised a 
little more freedom in the framing 
of these— 293,— still.rcqnired the 
sanctiOQ of the Coveroment of 
India 296, withdrawal of control 
over— 298, correction in— would 
be confined to majorldivided heads 
299, local Governments could not 
—for deficit 306,809, the provincial 
—separated 397, 971, 879. 

Burma 22, chief commissioaership 
of— directly under G. I. 47,91, 
94, 140 a.,— entered into fioancial 
arrangements with; the 
Government of India 149, 150, 
189 n., Burma War 197 n. 
207 D,,-gct3 a legislatve Council in 
1897, 211 n., 1, 239 n. settlement 
witb-196?, WOn. 272 n., evidence 
oi the Lt. Governor of— before 
R.C. D. 276*77 & n., readjustment 
of land r e V e n u e— 292, the 
principle of longtime settlement 
reaffirmed in-3l8, the Government 
of— sounded a note of warning 
to provincial autonomy 345,661, 
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sunrintefii^ing and controlling Debts 109, ill, Goveiomeiit ol 


antbority of the Government of 
India bad foil play 195, 216, 
216, 217,— finds aeriooa defects 
in education, his steps to remove 
them 220 and n., 221 n., 228. 
—and the excise policy of the 
Goveromeot of India 291, 
—rebutted tbe charge relating 
to the connection between the 
frequency of famines and the 
land revenue policy of the 
goveromeot 239, 296 n.,— 

and decentraliaation 218*59 and 
os., fixes a quasi— permanent 
settlement 219, scheme 
of decentralisation 261 os-, 
253 ns., wanked to have all tbe 
strings of administration in hie 
hands 251, on tbe right of direct 
correspondence 255, n., 
— 'e G 0 0 e e p 1 1 0 n of the 
responsibility and authority of 
the Govenuneot ot India 357>8 
and ns„ the Viceroyalty of— 
saw the height of reaction 269, 
made a fetish of edSciaoc; 260 , 
Inspectors-General appointed in 
the time of— 252, asbs for 
additional staff in the Home 
Department 265, 267, 317. 
COBTOMS under the coat sot of 
Provincial Government 33 & o,— 
duty, uniformliy of incidence 
impossible 38, 40, law relating 
to— duties could not be passed 
by provincial legislatures 05, 
povemment of India retained 
full control over— 3i0, 830, 364. 
COSTtASS Act power rcuiaed by 
the Central Government 53, 
DAUtOUSIE 17, 23 n, 39, 34 a„ 
35 &a. 39 Q. 


India had the immediate direclion 
ol— S6D. 

Decentralisation 
1890>7O, factors leading to, 98<ll>4 
schemes of— 104*113, projecta of 
financial decentralisation 113— 
118. of Wilson 113, of Lang 113* 
15, of Massey llh'lB, of Colonel 
Stralchey 116<118, opinions of 
local governments on it 118*19, 
keynote of all schemes 119| 
Durand opposes — , h!s reasons 
thereof 120-21, criticism of the 
a c b e m e s of, 122 * 20 — as 
contemplated by the Resolution 
of 1870, 129-93.— in action 1970* 
87, effect of Mayo’s scheme, 134, 
limits imposed by the Resolution 
of 1870 136, the scheme falls 
short of teal— 186, defects of the 
scheme of— of 1870, 189*41, 140, 
the scheme burdensome to tbe 
peo^e Ul, extension of— 1877*81, 
145'51, 159 0 ., — under various 
beads, administrative 161*76, 
legislative 176*81,— in relation to 
tbe Secretary of State and the 
Govermnent of India 181*88. 
summary of the positioo 1870*87, 
188*94, Lord I*ytton and the policy 
of— 191, setback in)the policy of— 
1865-1906, 195*258, financial— not 
so marked, Local Governments 
remiaded of their 
position 195, Royal Commission 
On— 805 n. extension of— by 
the estabUahment of Provincial 
1*0803 Account 208. financial— 
219, Royal Commission on — 
local legislation 214, legislative- 
^ritiaz 1888.1906 208*15, 

a d mi n i a 1 1 a t i V e— 216*?.— 
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of tbe->301 aod n. 301, 313. 
313, 329, 370. 

DefEKCE 109, Goveintnentof India 
bad tbe immediate direction of 
—960, Go^’ernment oi India 
retained full control over- 
services 320, Indian electorate 
could not be trusted in matters 
of^ll. 

Deficits a recurring feature 17. 
regular feature of Indian dnaace 
03, 02 ,, connection of — witb 
decentralisation 104-6, 110 and 
8*, —of 1300 aud proposals of 
financial decentralisation 116- 
121) Mayo bad before him the 
prospect of a huge—, its reaction 
on financial reform 126-33, 140. 

Delhi 169. n. 318, removal of tbe 
capital from Calcutta to— 923. 

Deputy Collectors 32 n. 
miolmum and mazimum grade 
flzed for— 174. 

Devolutioh Rules 361, 962. 
361 ns. 366, fuactioas of tbe 
provincial Finance depaitmente 
as in tbe— 868 and os. 869 os, 361 
&ns., 862 n. 363, n. 364. 366. 

Dihsbaw Eduljee Wacha 239, 
his scheme of financial 
decentralisation 313-44, 244 b., os 
defects of Mimo-Morley reforms 
334. 

Dicre.is Colonel, 67 & a-, 87 & 
tts>, 88 Si n, 89 ns. 1 10 ti., 120 o. 

District magistrate relations 
with superintendent of polfce 
73, supervision of magbiiates 
bi-22S. 

DiviUED Heads, c c e .t t i o n of, a 
new feature oi financial ngteemenu 
151, some ebaajes in,— in 1887 162. 
280, 28a, the,— still existed 292. 


provided an entry for the control 
of the supreme govemment 296, 
fuiute corrections in provincial 
budgets would be confined to 
major— 299, 306,— o! revenue and 
tbe control of the supreme 
government over local 
governments 310-11,312,— 
eliminated from the existing 
financial settlenentn 385, result 
of the abolition of th&— 869, 

DuFPERiN, Lord 15 m, 167 n. 
193 n, 209 n., 216, appointed a 
Jail Cotnt&tssion ia 1333 223, 
242, 246 a., 247n. 

Doles, Policy of, f r o m tbe 
central revenues for specific 
purposes 263, the desire of tbe 
Government oi India to control 
employment of— 261, tbe 
provincial goveroments bad 
opposed tbe policy of— 291, tbe 
system of— and fixed assignments 
not entirely given up 292, some 
relaxation oi oootrol in respect of 
—233, still a feature of Indian 
administration 296, the 
Government of India consider 
the abolition of— as unpracticable 
3tf>, 301, policy of— attacked by 
Mr, Gokbale 302*3, have ro 
place ia a system of federal 
finance 804, — and the loss of 
fiaancial independence by tbe 
provinces 310, 311, 371. 

Dqsahd, Sic Henety M. 9i n,, 
90 & n, opposes the scheme of 
financial deceairalisation 118 , 
prevents Us adoption 119, his 
opinion U0.2i ft ns. 

Dyarchy 311 n., ,ie system of- 
did not meet with general 
approval 341. 
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iaU. P. and C. P. 292. 308 a.,- 
policy of the Government of India 
criticised in the Parliament in 
1914, 314. 316. Government of 
India mmntained close snpervieion 
over-320, classified as a provincial 
sabject 363. completely under the 
coctrol of the local legislatute354- 
EiSCuriVE not responsible to the 
people 122, no possibility o£ 
subordinating the— to legislatores 
209, partial responsiblUty of the 
—to representative bodies 246, 
Curzon saggeated the abolition of 
thfr-councila of presidency 
governments 266, demand for the 
partial responsibility of the— to 
the representatives of the people 
267,-power 271. 281, -control 

298, the legislative councils under 
MintO'Mofley scheme stll adjuncU 
of the-821, aca, the responsl* 
bilty of— to legislature not eontem* 
plated 323, devolution of powers 
to irresponsible provincial— would 
result in the establishment of 
decentralised autocracy 331, under 
iheCoi^ress Leauge scheme 336, 
provincial-346, local legislative 
councils were adjuncts of the- 
govemment 363. 

Executive Services, Bengal 
government recommended 
provincialisation of— 146. 

Government of India made rules 
for increase in the emoluments of 
the subordinate— 173. 
hxpenditure items of provincial 
—10 and n., Bombaygovemment’s 
discretion for— on public works 
15 and m, two northern province 
in matters relating to— more 
amenable to conuol by Central 


Government 16, need of economy 
in public-17, Governor in 
Council of a presidency could not 
sanction ne«-33. Government of 
India regulated all— 28, tight 
hold on the-of subordinate pre- 
sidencies after Jlntiny, 29, 30, 34, 
38. 40, every new-before inclusion 
in the budget to be submitted to 
Finance dept. 46, 54, 63, ,64, 66.— 
increasing 68, 69, 76, 72, 101, 102, 
111,112 andn., local taxation to 
meet local-113, proposal to 
divide— Into local and Imperial 
114, local governments to take up 
a portion ol Imperial— 116, (o 
limit— under the control of local 
governments 115, responsibility 
of local— on local government 
117, 120, some heads of— to be 
removed from the Imperial Budget 
125 sod b, responciblllty. of local 
gevemoents with regard to 
details of— to be increased 172, 
128, 130, lump snm fixed for 
expenditure on transferred 
dept, 135, control of local 
governments limited to allotted 
items of— 136, 111, reduction 
of— 146, 160, no legal sepaiatioo 
of income and— 158, local 
governments suggest a 
permanent division of income and 
—210, m i 1 i t a r y— of the 
Government of India Increasing 
341, people less interested in 
—243, excess of— should be the 
first eba^e on provincial 
revenues 243, 268 n. 3 (a), 
decentrilisation of— 279, projected 
-H3D edneation and sanitation 291, 
Government of India would be 
tree for closer regulation of 
Imperial— 300, Imperial— 306. 
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Expenditure (Local) 137, 
139-10, 146, entire provincial — 
made over to local Government 
with certain exceptions 148 U n- 
149, 150, retrenchment secured 
in— 162, details of— separated 
from Imperial accotinis 16^,— 
from provincial revenues 126, 
Gcvermne&tof India coaid 
c u r t a 1 1—198, standard of~i'n a 
province 200, revisions used to 
limit general— 301, on Govern- 
ment educational institutions fired 
219, 938, people more interested 
in-243, 343,-10 be separated frCm 
general account 246, 247, propor- 
tion of— to the total expenditure 
249, assignment made to provincial 
Governments for allocated— 269, 
divided beads of revenue and— 
288, the Goverameot of India 
fixed the limit of— under each 
major bead 289, necessary growth 
Qf-292, 294 , 29S, 299, 3Q6, local 
governments could not exceed 
the total estimate d— 996, 
settlements based on the fixed 
standards of— ,d e f e c t of the 
scheme 908-11, local revennes 
could be allotted for specific— 
by the local Government 
367, classes of— requiring the 
previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State 963-3, 371-, 

HxPENoiTusB (Divided) 160, 243. 

Expenditure Commission 
(Indian) 197 n., 201 n., 206 n. 
206 n. 207 n. 241, 242, 243 a. 244os. 

Export Duties 32., 160. 

Factory Act of 1888, 170, 179 n., 
of 1881, 189 u. 

Famine 66, 78, 10&, I 46 , 148, 
relatious of supreme Government 


and local Governmeot in respect 
of— 161 and n. 167, inefficiency of 
— admn. in Madras 182, additional 
assignments to provincial 
Gove r n m e n t in case of— 201 , 
financial strain caused by— 207, 
revision of— codes 231, frequency 
of— associated with the land re- 
venue policy of the Govetnmeat 
233, the charge rebutted by Lord 
CnrzOD 2.32, 239, 240,— policy 363a, 
orders relating to— relief pressed 
on Local Government 354,— Code 
372, in case of wide-spread— the 
Goveroment of India would come 
to the succour of Local 
Government 292,— relief classified 
as a provincial subjeet 353, Local 
Governments made responsible 
for— relief 368, 

Fawcett, Prof. 100, 

Pederalisu (Federation) 109, 
Col Strecbey envi sages the 
establishment of a modifcd form 
of— in India 117—18, 119. federal 
system of tl. S- A. not appliable 
to Indian adma 121, aim of 
schemes of decentralisation to 
establish a federab'on of provinci al 
states, tbeix defects analysed 
132— 6, federation an ansmoly 124, 
191, Lord Lytton had no faith 
in— 193, the purpose of Wacha’s 
scheme of decentralisation 
to establish a— in India 244, a 
federation of autonomous 
provincial states has always 
appealed to the pnbiic 988, 
reasons for the federal idea; 
federated states of India 334, 
India not ripe for a true federal 
system 861, 374, 376, 

F e D a 8 A t Finance— 166, 168, 
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schemes of—SlS,— constitutions 
274/ 302 n-/ doles have no place 
in asystem of— 304, 311, 

PsUale' iMFAttTiCIDE Act, 62,63,168. 
Fbbtmasi Couuittbe 310 n,, 3U n>, 
FWAkcb OitPSKiAL) 137, 142, 148. 

— depaftment reports forger; of 
the currency notes in Madras and 
Bombay 167 a. 134, revisions of 
settlement, with the province 
201, separation ol finance 275, 
283,306 d,341, 346. 

Fihakce (Local) the position of the 
Government of India visavis local 
government (1834) 9.10, U, 

analysis of control by Goveraseat 
of India over— 28-80, control of 
G. G, over local— 63, 68 & o.. 184 
Q., proposals for adjusting central 
and local— ‘110 i n. 112 n.,137, 149. 
expansion of provincial— ‘182, Uoi* 
tatioos of provincial authority, 
finance 204«3, restrictions on the 
Goancial discretion of provioces 

260, factors leading to the limi- 
tation of the financial indepeod- 
enee of previncil governments 

261, 283, 285, the Standing Fin- 
ance Committee of local Councils 
288, 296, 296, 299, 807, 310. 
poivers of local Govemmeob 307- 
U, 313, 326. 326, 931, 

Fimlay 104 B., 117 n., 119 n., m 
s, 384, 127 US' 128 as, 140 g, 
148 n., 149 ns. 161 n, 166 n. 

Fosses, Ms 177 , 176 a, 269 0. 

Forest deportment 46, Inspector 
general of— 90, conservation of— 
90, control of th,e Government of 
India over— 171, 184, 189 n. 362, 
277, H. C. D. recommendations 
285, provincialiiaiioo oi tb^ 
revenue 292, 808 n, classified as 


a provincial subject 363, only in 
Bombay and Burma under the 
control of the local legislature 364. 

Port St. Georgs Sea Madras. 

Fort William 1, 7. 

Frssb, Sir Bartle, 69 n., 104 n., 106. 

Puller, SirBampvlde, 316, 

PUHCTIONS COSIUITTES 346, 347-60, 
349. 861. 

Gait, Mr 372, 278 ds. 

Gamca Prasao Varma 282 a. 

Giles, Dr. Director General of 
Education 217 a 

Gladstone 112 n. 

GoKtlALB (Gopal Krishna) 
plea of fionncial deceotralisatioo 
242, on provincial contracts 243 
&n., 281, his scheme of decen* 
tralisation 282 and n., attached 
doles 302 &s., 803 u., 308 n„ 
336, memoraDdum on postwar 
reforms 837 & n. 

Governor Gsneeal 109.1S1 n.i 179, 
208. 218, 264. 322. 

Governor general m Council 
power of control l,2-8 4ta., 3-4, 
6., 8., 10 & D.. 11, 14, 17, 19, 
occasions for interference by- 
in provincial affairs 20*1, control 
over provincial matters 24-36; 
36, 39, 45, 46., 60, 60> 62. 
63, extent of legisbtive control 
over provincial governments 64- 
62, 68, 60, financial control over 
provinces 63, 66, 70, 91-2, 98, 
103, 106. J07. 108, 113-20, 138. 
131-2 183, 136. 148, 147, control 
over administration 161, 162 o., 
166, 167 & n., CQotrol over ser- 
vices 172, 178. 174 n. 176, con- 
trol over legislation 177, 183, 186, 
IBB, 169. 190, 210, till 1889 the 
sanction of— required for foansto 
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local bodies 328, 326, admn. 
of jails 327, should no! 
remain ignorant of imporlant 
events, 234, the general control of 
—continued during 1S88*1306, 
237, laid dowd the policy relating 
to various administrative depart* 
ments 361, report on excise 
administration called for from the 
—314, the words with the previous 
sanction of the— repealed from 
many enactments 313, the Secretary 
of State exercised his authority 
through 'the— 333, according to 
Lord Hardinge the maintenance 
of British mle in India depends 
on the ultimate supremacy of 
the— 328, 329, 849, 3S1, lelaticm* 
ship between local governmeaU 
and the— 363, 363. authorised to 
decide in case of doubt wheo a 
particular subject is provincial 
364, B67,— Is still custodian of 
public moneys 369 , 361, 363, 'cases 
in which the previous saoetion 
of— is required (or local 
lagislatioDi its character 364, 366, 

Governor and Council of Fort 
St> George and Bombay 3, 33, 
48, 96,— of Madras asked to 
reconsider their order 166, 349, 
classes of expenditure which 
the— could not sanction without 
the sanction of the Secretary of 
State 362-3,— acting with bis 
Ministers 367, 

Governuent op India 4, 6,, 6, 
nature of its control 9-19, 
12-18., 19., 20, 21., 24-28, 

finances 28-80, political 30-81, 
General administration 31-83, 
public works 83-86, Fdncatm 
etc. 36-7, had concurrent powers 


of legislaiioa 44., could serutiniae 
local legislation 46, 46, 47, 49, 
81, extent of its control oven 
Local Governments 64-62, 59, 
61, tendency to relax control 
■n deialls 63, 64, rigorous control 
on proposals for increased expeo* 
dilate 96.67, 68, extent and nature 
4^ administrative control 69-93, 
proposals on police oegainsation 
71, 73, 74, 75, exercised greater 
CMtrol in departments affecting 
genera] structure of adminis- 
tration 76, Whipping Act 77, 79, 
and the Jails Committee report 80, 
61 & n., on Registration of Assn* 
ranees, 82,onHigh Courts 
83, 84 & n., 86.89 oontro 1 
over p, W, D. 90, nature of its 
control aoalysed. 91-2, causes of 
ceotralisatiOD between 1660-97, 
93-97, causes of the relaxation of 
control 99, 104, 105, opinion with 
regard to control of— 106-9, 110 n., 
projects of financial 
decentralisation 113-18, 110-21 

remedies to end friction with 
proviocial governments and their 
criticism 122-5, could not agree to 
a permanent partition of revenues 
and expenditure 124, 126, 127 
151 03.. 182, 183, & n., its policy 
after 1670, 184, 195, 136, 

137. 138, 142 & a., 143, 144 n.,' 
146-7, 149, 160,151 & n., 152, 
extent of its control 163-4, 
financial, 156-9, 160, administrative 
161-176 [1870-87), education 161- 
5, local Self-Government 163-4, 
164-66, police 166-168' 
bw and order 168-70, revenue 
settlement and judiciary 170-2, 
public 'services 172-4, general 
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174'176, legislative 176*81 & ns,— 
on direct correspondence 181*87 
& ns., Duke of Argyll's orders 
185*86. rigidity in control 191, 
153. 196. 197. on contract 198, 199 
&a 00 , 30J, 200-201, its athority 
over provincial authority, finance 
2M*8, 209, no change in the 
practice o( the making of financial 
statements in the local legUlativo 
councils 310, its Interfrence in 
local legislation 211*13, adoini- 
tiativo reform 216, educational 
reform (1888*1906) 317*221. pre- 
scribe general principles 317, 
318*19. reform of educational 
service 320, local self gaveronent 
1888-I906-221-21, on jaiU 326 & n.. 
reviewed the ]ail reports 227, 
close control over the general 
police adniniatratlon 326, 229 
on escise adrinnttation 230, 
temporary settleoeats of land 
revenue, iosl(uctioii> 233, Ia>y 
system 333, news of important 
events 231, 23S-6, character of 
its control 226*38, causes 238*10 
military expenditure increasing 
311, 213, rigid financial control 
considered injurioo. 211, change 
in financial adjustment necessary 
315-6, 248, powr to revise the 
settlements 9.10, its general poli^ 
253, Cutzon's canceptitjo of iu 
responsibility 367*8, 359 , 360, 

means of exercisfug its control 
2Cl, 263, 266, the problem of 1906 
serious 267, 268, 269, h ns and 
the terms of reterenre of R* C. D. 
370—1, evideacei.f the— 271,373, 
273-4, its proposals and vira-s 
aboutdccocvlnlLsation 376, 378, 281, 
282, 381.— and the recommenda* 


tionso(R*C. 0. 284-6, its proposal 
for discussion of the budget in the 
local councils 287*90, declared 
the settlement , permanent 391,— 
favonted provincial taxation 393, 
had primary consideration for iis 
own services 393, 396, 298 n. 
899, abolition of 'doles' impracti- 
cable, reasons thereof 30((— accep- 
ted the recommendations of R-C- 
D. 301, 303 ft n, the Financtal 
Bi^lutions of 191s, 1916 and 
1910 304-T, 306 , 807, 808 o., 
results of financial arrangements 
tL 1912-16, 308*11, its adminis- 
trative coQtrol 312*20, causes 
312, criticism of excise policy, ^ 
314, Sl5, political disturbasces 
316*17, land-revenue policy 
317*18, control over the legislative 
funetioas of the local governments 
82!*24,823, 329,836*7, 840, 841, 
joint Report 813*46, 847, not to 
be deprived et eentto) over pro- 
vincial subjects 848*9, 860, Devo- 
lution Rales and the— 361, 353. 
360, iu inSuence over provincial 
legislation 364*66, its control 
over reserved and Irassferrod 
objects 366*8, 369, 370, 371. 
378, 373, 376, 376. 

Goveknuemt of India Act of 1919 
pwition under 339,— its genesis 
862 and n., 363, 372 and n. 

Gret Mb 22 n., 106, 107*8 and n,. 
Haines, General 184 o, 

H.tLUDAY Sir F. 103 and n, 109 n., 
Haroince Lord 17, 308 q, the 
Resolution of— 's Government 

their nature 313*14, and police 
admiulstralion 315 and n, 316, 
317 a, and land-rsveone assess- 
ments 318 and n. 322 and n, 
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despatch to the Seccetary of Stalei 
its importaoce 328*330, 333, 
Hastings, Warren 1., 

High Coubt 18, 61, authority of 
G, I over— mainly financial 83, the 
control of judicial oi^aniaation left 
to-171, 177, 279, 

Hobart, Lord 182, 

Home Department S6, examined 
the Bills seat up by ihe local 
Governments 69, 70 n. 71 n, 74. o. 
76 n, 80 Cl., 81 n, 82 as. Sins, 
Sod-, 90 d, 126 n. 129 ns. 161 n.. 
163 ns>, 163 n., 166 us., 166 a., 
167 D,— calls information in for- 
gery of currency notes IC7, 218 as* 
219 ns., 220 n., 322 n., 226 o., 227 
ns. 236 n , causes of the increase 
of work in the— 264 u. 266, 

Home Government 20, 112, 121 n , 
270. 

House of Commons 4, 22 u., 
90 us. Ill n., 119, 139 a. (93 0-224 
n., 239. 

House of Loros 286 a. 

Hunter 126 ns.’*26 n.. Ml u 112 n. 
Ibdetson, Sir Denison 267 n. 
Imperial Government 279, 262 — 
estimates 288, surplus— ravenue 
293. 

Import Duties 32, 146, 

Income Tax 26, its impositioii 
resented by the Madras Govero* 
ment 30, for strictly local 
purposes 113, to be assigned to 
provinces 117, 126, 141 a, 146, 
share in— assigned to provinces 
355. 

India Office 47, tendency of 
centralisation in— 93,— c o n n c f 1 
106, 361. 

Indian Constitutional Reforms 
R eport on— 209 q., 309, 816, 


326*28.337 n-, 339 n.. 340 n., 
342 n, 352, 363. 

Indian National Congress 193 
and n, its programme 209 and n, 
211 n., 224 n., on Arms Act 
235 n, effect on decentralisation 
239, 240 n, on provincial allot' 
meats 211*2 and ns., 243, 267 n., 
281 a., 262 n., self-government 
as its goal 327 and ns., 330 n., 
331 ns., 333 n., 333, 331 ns-, the 
—League bchcmc,^its analysis 
385.37 ns., 344 a. 

Indun Reforms 100, favoured 
financially autonomous provinces, 
241, 331. 

lNDt.vN Renal Code 33, 55, 
87 n. 

Indian States 8, 18, 13, 56, 336. 

Industry uoifotmiiy, desirable, 
indigenous industries 312, class!* 
fied as a provincial subject 363, 
completely under the control of 
tho local legislature 361. 

Irrigation, Inspector General 
OF. appointed in 1670 90, 102, 
364 n., M4 , 262 n.,— commission 
363 0 , Government of India to 
allocate funds lor— 262, 317, 
Government of India maintains 
dose suprevision over— 32U, 
classified as a provincial subject 
353, local governments made 
responsible for the capital 
expenditure on— 358, 362. 

Iyengar, a Rangaswamy 333 n,, 
334 n. 

lYEHCAR, S. Srinivas 327. 

Jacob, Mr 201 n. 

Jails, under the control of pro- 
vincial governmenls 23 & n.. 62 n., 
subject to strict control by the 
central government 75, 79,— 
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committee report referred to 
local governments 80, district^ 
81 & □, rtandard plan for— 88 & n., 
—lobe transferred to local 
governments 116. 116, 126 n> 127, 
129, 132, Government o! India 
anxious to improve cbe worlut^ 
of— admioistralion, its control 
(1870-87) 16i>66, greater influenca 
in the administration of— (1888- 
J906) 22U7, appowtmear of — 
commission m 1877 226 and o., 
another commission in 1888, 
226, scope of the Prison'd Act 
1894 3i7^ W^—aaBoheiures 
274, Goveroment of India 
maintained close supervision over 
-321, 867. 

Johnson, Us. 184 o. 

Joint Kbport 342, 343, 346. 

JooiciAL control by provincial Go* 
vernments 23,— deparioenta 46, 
control by G. I. 83, 94, Ben^t 
Government recommend previn* 
clalisation of— 146, cnntrol of the 
Government of India over— ma* 
ebinety 171*2.— administration 

(1888-1906) 233-4. 

JuRX SvSTESt, Its application in pro- 
vinces 233*4, 

Justice, Law and, to be transferred 
to local governmeats 117, 138 a.. 
—no meddliog by tbe central 
government in— 172, a provincial 
subject 363, 

Kisuori Lal Goswasii, Rai 281 u., 
383 n. 

Rnicht R. 112n- 

Laimc.Mr, Samuel lOin., llln., 
scheme of financial decentrali- 
sation 113-16, 113, 114 & ns-. 
116, 116 u. 

ImSMB, Mr. 272 n., 278 n<, SSO & n. 


Land Acquisition Act 63. 

Lahore Medical Colleoe 84 n., 

282 0 . 

Land Revenue Department 20,— 
settlement sanctioned byG. I, 6l. 
to be assigned to provinces 117, 
128 n. Bengal Governmeat recom* 
mend provincialisation of— 146, 
148 n.. 150,— settlement policy 
controlled by the Government of 
India (1870-87) 1 70-1, N- W- P. Act 
189,232, 233, 263 n., 277, R.C. 
D., recommeoded enhancemonts 
of powers to local governments in 
—206, rfadjnsimnot of— in Siwxoa 
and tbe Punjab 292, 293, 308 n-, 
Influence by the Government of 
India in the- policy 317-lS, 

Hardinge's policy of— settlements 
318,— classified as a provincial 
subject 868. 867. 

LANSDOWNB, LORD 321, 381 & 0., 
232 &n. 

Law And Jvsticb 117, 128 o., 
iransferred to provinces 148 & n, 
166,— during 1688-1906 224-36, 
239,-duriDg tbe War 317, Govern- 
meot of India maintained close 
supervision over— 321, 367, 

Law, Sir Edward 198 n. 267 o- 
298 aud n. 

Law Commissioners 33, 45, 

Lawrence, Sir John, (Loro) 63 n., 
94 n, 97 Q., 110 D,, opposition to 
schemes of financial decentrali- 
satiOD 119, 120 n., 121, 

LEC1SLAT10.S 4, 26, 26, history 
of— between 1833-1860 24-28, 
44, the conlrol by the supreme 
Government did nnt extend to the 
limits of law 91, 107, 106, local— 
and the Act of 1892 203, General— 
282, provincial— 294, 
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Legislative b, B, 7, 8^ Govern' 
ment ol lodia’a control in 
matters— 21, 26, presidency 

governments favour return of— 
(onctioDS 28, 37, 13, 46, Bengal 
gets a— council in 186'3 50, extent 
of— control by Government of 
India fi4<G2,— measures brought 
under public scrntiny IQS, IBS, 
no change in Government of 
India's control over— activity of 
Local Governments, analysis of 
control 17Q*B1 ^freedom of the 
provincial councils 246,— control 
203, 896, —functions of the Loral 
Governments under MiniO'Morley 
scheme 321—24, decentralisation 
of— control 93B,— iodependeoce 
to provinces 342, 3S2, 
Lsgislative Ccu:.ciL (Cbhtml) 
84-2Q. powers and (unctions 
26*28, 4fi,— comrols province:; 
64-C2, 103 the Ucsolution of 
1870 133, 197 n., 198 n., 202 d., 
avoided discussion of purely local 
subjects 216 and u-, 22G os<, 227 
and Hi, 286 D>, 261 o,, 257 o<, 
reluctant to confer power on 
Local Goverameais 265, 2G9 rs., 
under Min(o*Morley reform 286* 
7, policy of doles attacked 802, 
308 n, 309, 326 n., 326, the 
subordination of the central exe* 
cutive to— impossible 329,— and 
the Congress League scheme 98&* 
7, memorandum of the 19 members 
of the— 837, 384, division ol 
powers of the proviocial and— not 
scientific 366, 

LaGISLATIVE CoUHClL ILOCAL, OR 
PrOVIMCIAL) 44, 49, 60, 64, 
restrictions on their powers 
64*62, establishment of— step 


towards dencentralisation 104, 
114, financial statement to 
be made 132, 187, for N. W. P. 
188, 179, free to legislate 181, 
lutore of i(s constitution as 
demanded by the Indian National 
CMgress 193, 20S*209,— instances 
of imerference by the Go\;8inment 
of India 311*19, effect of disens* 
sioos in— 214. local governments 
free to regulate their budget 
subject to the control lof— 241, 
244, legislative freedom o^ 
246, enlargement of— demanded 
267. superior coatrol relaxed 
266. 279, 283, 284, 285, enlarged 
by MiDto*MorUy reforms 2B6>90, 
(be Standing Finance Committee, 
us (unciions 288, control of 
(he provificini budget by the— 
not yet secured 296,— aod the 
fioxncial freedom of local govern* 
meats 299, 308 u., 311. functions 
under Minlo*Morley scheme 
^•24, 323, Lord Sydenham 
on— 326, Don-ofllcials dread 
decentralisation without control 
by— 831, 332, utility of the— 
marred 834,— and the Con- 
gress League scheme 336-7, 
(beir control 337, 840, 346. 849, 
960, attain independence of 
cootrol 362, 363, 864, 357. 368, 
wateb-dog of provincial adminis* 
tratioa 369, 382, under the Act 
gf 1919 363*8, position till 1919 
382, restrictions on the legislative 
powers of local conncils 361, 
the division Of powers between 
the provincial and central not 
scientific, its effect 365, a portion 
of provincial government account* 
able to— 368, jlprovincial— estab* 
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lisbtd in I8C1 370, 373, 373 n., 
375. 376. 

Lieutenant GovcRNaRsHips 
anmble to control by the 
Central Govermaait 91, 33 aai 
D,, proposals to reduce fiombay 
and Madras to—39, 4S, their 
powers had oo direct 

access to the Secretary o{ State 
50,61, 79m„ 31 d.,96, 103,133. 
176, regard for the susceptibiiities 
oi-186. 26C. 267, 2«3a., 376,277 n. 

Licence Tin 117. 

Local Aduinistratioms 6i, oa., 

HI, isa. 

Local Councils lOi, lo8. 237‘96. 

Local Govbshuents natnre oi 
their labordioatioa lo the 
Supreme Goverufflem 3, 6.6,9, 
lOa. etaiita oi the— of Agca aod 
Bengal 12, 13, 13, 19, powers 
oH21‘24, 29, extern of eeatral 
coBitol over—, general adauaia* 
tralioo SU33, public woriis 
education 96. 40 41, 42, 43*44, 
legislation 46, 46, cbssificatioa 
and powers 48*S], legal fuocuona 
63*3, cheeks On their legislative 
authority 64*02, — and SoaDcIal so* 
premaey oi the Gaveromeat oi 
India 6i, 66, re]at^o^« of— iviib 
the central goverameni G7, 68, 
administrative supervision by 
Governnteol o! iodiaover—Od'S^, 
occasions oi inierfrence 70, 73, 73, 
76, 78, 79, 80, 81 o., free to 
manage services within prescribed 
general limits 83, attention drawo 
to municipal affairs 84 & n., nature 
of control by 0. !. 86*89, 90, 91-2, 
99, causes oi cuiiilici bnween — 
and Central Government 100, 
Itil & u.,'-fieltl for experimenia* 


tiofl 103 , 104 & a., 108, alioca- 
tito of subjects to— by Ches-ney 
109 & D., 110, proposal to free 
—from central scrutiny 111,112, 
for tbroivritg parts of harden 
113*20, remedies to end irictioii 
between— and Government oi 
India, ]33>6, 134, 195, m&n.. 
127. Mayo's scheme relered to— 
-128, departments transferred to- 
by the Kesoluiionof 1870, ISS-HO, 
conditions of transfer 190*32, 
powers extended after 1870 134, 
restrictions on their powers 134*36, 
1S8,— point out defects in the 
scheme ofl870 139-41, report sue* 
cess of the scheme of 1870 143 & 
»s. 143. asked for transfer Of more 
departmeoM 144, 146, 146, 147, 
148, 160, I6l, Uaiistion of their 
powers under liroviocial finance 
162, 163*4, 166*9. 160, lCl,-and 
control of educational policy 
i6f>3 D8.i focal self*goveroment 
188*4, Jails 164*86, police 166*8, 
186*70, ns., land revenue, excise, 
jndiclary 170*72, public services 
1724, general J74-3, legislative 
178-81 & 05 ., right of ,eorrespou> 
dence with the Secretary of State 
184, -and (bs>suprstns government 
(1870-87) 188*94, (1886*1996) 196, 
196, 198, 200, protest against 
qamqoenfli3lse(llements201, and 
the power of the Central Govern- 
ment to intetfare wifh their 
anthorily 202*3, in ffoance 204-B, 
their legislative freedom after the 
Act of 1892 208*16, Curzon and— 
Sid, educaliooal reforms and— 
217, 218-219, 221, 223, 223, 324, 
225, question of prison reforms 
S2C, 227, and police 229, 
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forbiddea (o m a k a elaboiata 
elassificatioaa of soil for asses* 
oeot aad adniaisiiative 
coDtiol by the Snprame Govera* 
oent 1888>1906 234*6, characiet 
of eeatra) cootrol over— 236*8, 
caoses vrhich reiatded . farther 
progress of deeanttalisaiioo in 
relation to— 238*40, soggest 
peraaoeot division of revennes 
and expenditure 240, Indian 
politicians favour financially 
antODomous— 241, financial 
administration of provinces to be 
left to-242, 244, 248, 249, 261, 
Carzon pressed his measures of 
reform oM53, 364, & n., 
reminded of tbeir posiiioo 267, 
Curzon's conception of their 
position 237*8, 261, 263,— and 
Iospoctots*GeQeral 293, 296, 368, 
roadJtioos for the devolotioa of 
authority to thfr-363, 269, 973, 
-criticised the institutioo of 
I m p e r I a 1 Officers 373, 376, 
evidence o{~S76*80, Burma 376* 
77, Madras 277*8, Bengal 278. 
Bombay 378*80, and control 
281, 282. B. C< D. suggested 
increase of financial powers to— 
311%, '^oo til 

India aod Secretary of Slate 290, 
291, 293, new changes affecting 
the— 294*7,— freed from detailed 
scrutiny, 299, hope held out to— , 
for a share la surplus 800, 803, 
303, the Resolutions ol 1912, 1916, 
and 1913 and— 304-7, enhanced 
powers of— S0 b* 6, restrictioo on 
the authority of— 306*7, effect of 
financial arrai^emenU on their 
powers 807—11, administrative 
control of the Government of 


India on*-3l2*20, the Resolutions 
of Lord Hardinge aud— 314, the 
Government of India constraiud to 
control the— in, police and excise 
administration, reason thereof 316, 
916,— and intcricreoce in their 
land revenue policy 317*18, 
steady enbancemeat of the 
authority of the— instances quoted 
319.^, legislative functions of 
Urn— aod control by Government 
of India coder Minto Morley 
checks S3I-34, Lord Sydenham 
advocates the removal of alt 
chedu 336, relatioos between 
the— aod the central Government 
according to the Congreis-Leagae 
scheme 333*7, 338, 810, S4S, 
346, 848, 861, relatioasbip 

between tbe-snd the Governor 
Oenerel in Council 362, snbjects 
assigned to— 86H, 864, doaocisl 
powers of the— under the Act of 
1919 866*63, provincial eontriba* 
tiOM 366, the borrowing powers 
of the— 367, have a free hand in 
the expenditure of tbeir funds 
359, can sanction expeediture 
ODimstened subjects subject to 
vote of Local Conncil 361, the 
^stweary * frfftgstnsh ’n'ls 
powers in transferred subjects to 
the— 362-S, chances of frietloa 
between the central Oovenmsst 
and ther-not eliminated 866, 
dvee-fold division of the functions 
866-8. 370, 372, 678 n., 374. 

Ltttos, Lord 182 q., 189 and n. 
184 n*, 191, 192 and n., 194 n., 266. 

Kac Dohexx, Sir Anthony 216 o., 
286n,33T and ns, 

Maoan Mohan Maltiva, Pandit 

383 n., 308 s, 
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meats II6, 133 n, 129, 347, grants 
to local gavemmeats for— >arraage* 
mants 3S4, Government of India 
r^nlate details of— department 
263, E. C. D. suggests lioitatiOB 
of control by Government of India 
in— dept, of the provinces 385,— 
administration classified as a 
provincial subject 383, completely 
under the control of local legisla* 
lore 361. 

Meston, Sir James 374 n, , 376 a, 
803 n, defends the system of doles 
803 and n, 806 n, the — committee 
fixed the provinctal contribu*. 
tions 366. 

Military (Department) under the 
direct control of G. I. 47, 66, 
147, matters relating to miiitary 
affairs to be submitted by local 
governments to the Secretary of 
State through the Goveroment of 
India 137,— chargee growing and 
tbeir effect 186,— officers 23i,— 
police 877. 

Military Goverhmsnt Presidency 
matters controlled byG. G. 3, 
vested in G. G. 4, 6, rules for 
—establishments 30.— depart- 

ments under Presidency Govern- 
ments 29,— expenditure of the 
Government of India Increasing 
341,— forces 964. 

Ministers, responsibility ofi to the 
representative assembly 
S37 n. 

Minto, Lord 364 d, 266, 3CT ns., 
368 a, 370 ns,, 286 and n, 389 ns. 
290 ns., 816 and ns , 317, 318 n* 

Minto-Morley Reforms, tbe effect 
of, on decentralisation 286-90, 
local legislatures under— 831-24, 
introduced no fundamental change 
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in the constitution 823 836 
384, 875, 

Miscbllakeous revenue and 
expenditure transferred to local 
GovernmenU 117 , 128 a, 148 n. 
MoiliiauE,E.s„ CanbtiSg. 
SpeBoh-831 & n. -came to 
India 340, 

Morley.Lord 357 n. 270 n., 287 

n., 316 ns, 

Moti Lai Ghosh 281a, 233 n, 
Modholker, R.N.281n,331ni 
Muir. Sir W. 96 &n,, 97. demands 
a Legislative Council for 
N-W. !■, 138, 

Mwr, Mr 29 a , 49 na. 61 & as. 
110 a., 120 j). 

Mdhicipalities (Municipal) 23 
and n. 37, 84 and n., 86 n., -laws 
107, may have a voice in the 
appropriations 118, Resolution of 
1870 and institulion 132,— InsUtu- 
tions 189,— funds 163.n,, 163 n., 164 
and 180 a., 181 a, 218, Govero- 
ment of India occasionally direct 
the activities of— aud local boards 
223-23, full authority bestowed 
on provinces in respect of— adm. 
237, 247, 376, 

Municipalities Act 63, 64, 

Mutiny infiueoces the process of 
centralisation 18, 30, 41, 46, 70 
re, 91, 91, 96 which was not with- 
ostdefects 100, 102, 124, 216, 369 
Nactor 22i 86 n. 

Napier, Lord 119, 140 a., 186 & a. 
Naval Forces 56, 364, 

Northbrooe, Lord 146. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford 106 
andn., Ill n., 119 n. 

North west (United) Provinces 
19,60, 73 S', addressed ou tbe 
subject of disturbances in Muttra 
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and of a trial at Beoares 76 & os., 
asked about tbe use of bail-cbaiu 
77 & Q>, correspondence between 
—and Government of India on a 
earlain change in Jail admn. 81 St 
m, 83, 86 n , 108, opines on Massejr 
proposalsll8D<, Legislative Conn* 
cil demanded for— 188 Ss n., 139 n., 
—welcomes tbe system of 1870 
110 o>, Lt. Governor of— desires 
the transfer of forests and irri^* 
tloo 141 & D., financial arrange* 
menta with tbe government oMor 
two years 148 ft n,, 163 a*,— not 
permitted to appoint a European 
Head Master in Beoares 178, 
176 n-,— Rent Act 189 n., 208 n.,— 
gets a Legislative Council to 1887 
211 m. 322 0., 223 o., 32S q., 
solitary confinement with reduced 
diet 336 a„ 223 n>, eKisa reforms 
pressed on— 281, land revenue to 
rise automatically in— 333, 233, 
336 n., aettiement with— in 1904^ 
260 n>, 363 D., 272 a., three fourths 
of excise provincialised in— 393, 
818, 819, resents the system of 
provincial contributions 366. 
866 n., 867 m 

North West Frontier Province 
357, 

Octroi Dot? 163, 231, 233 n>, 

Omu DEpaRTUBHT— 144 n. fall in 
—revenue 291, 836. 

OfiDiMANCBs could be Issued by the 
sapreme conncii 44, 

Orissa famintne 73 ft n., 106, Bihar 
and— a separate province 329, 

OUOH Chief Commissionership of. 
directly under G. 1. 47, 61. 64 s., 
86 n-, 128 0 ., 185 q., financial 
arrangements made with] the 


government of— in 1877 146, 168 
n., 176 n, 

Parliaubht 3, 8, 27, 42, 62, 92, 
96, 100 n., 121 n., 122, 128, 143, 
188. 268, 260, 276, 386, 296, 303 
n, 814, 816, 821, 323, 837, 841, 
842. 843, 346, 848, 860, 860, 
887. 

Pehtlahd, Lord 344, 

PtASUB 207, 340,— policy 262 n. 

Police, Dhpartuent 20 , 23 n., 28, 
82* 46, 68 , 64, — commission, 56, 
reorganiaation of— 70-76,— Act cf 
1861 73, 74, subject to strict 
control by the C. Government 76, 
102.— to be transferred to Local 
Governments 116, 116, 117 , 126 
n*. 137, 129, 132, conirolted by 
Government of India (1870-87) 
166-8 and ns., 176 n., during 1888- 
1906 Jegislatioj), 212-J8, 217 , 
administartioo 224, 228, 237, 253 
0 ., 264n., R. C, D. on— 286, 3 I 3 ,— . 
adrn. continued to ,be carefully 
supervised by the Supreme 
Gtwerament io 1913 816 , 817 , 
331, classified as a proviocial 
subject 369, 867, 

Police, Inspector General, op 
71-72, 73 , 90. 

Police Commission 65, appointed 
by Government of India 70, its 
report 7i ft n, of 1902 226 n 
368 D., 264 a, 

Poona, Sarvjanie Sabha 193 a 
193 n., 209 n. 

Post Office 40. directly adminis- 
tered by G. 1. 47.-and telegraph 
departaenb 66, the immediate 
direction of-260. 382. Govern- 
ment of India retained full 
control Over— and telegraphs 320 
836. ’ 
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PftESlOBNCy GoVEBI^&TS position 
before {he Rcguiating Act 1, ia 
1784 2 , Ac.t of 1833 4-10, 8, SI. 
powers ,oH28-24, 28, nature of 
their distioction from other 
provicces 38, their powers 48*1S, 
58,62.61,89, aud Imperial 
Officers 90*1, 92, 98, Bright 
for autonomous presidencies 99, 
causes of conflict between the 
Central GaveriiaientaDd'']00&n. 
103,100, 109,110, projects 
to reduce conflicts 118>I20, 121 , 
Government of India complaints 
of their condnet 181-4, power of 
direct correspondence 184-87, 
162, 184-6, &n.,186-6, t87 and a, 
position summarised 187*88, 192, 
210 n. 266, Cureon desires their 
belog placed on the footiog of 
ckbor major provinces 26C, 8G9, 
Prbsb 111) 214, its effect ondecen* 
tralisatioo 298, on R. C. D, report 
288 n,— Lawfl 81P. 

PHOVINCIAL AOTONO»fY 124. 134, 
169. 192, Indian politicians favour 
financiall; autonomous provinces 
241, no explicit mention, but a 
hazy vision of— 346, LordCunon's 
reforms laid foundations of a 
steadily developing hnanclal— 
261, 283, factors leading to 297, 
803, 308 n-, the immediate 
objective of Indian opinion 380, 
832, political literature after 19U 
full of references to— 383,— in 
the Congress-League scheme 
336-7, general demand for— 340, 
344. 866,— and the Act of 1919 
868, 376, 

Provimci ax. (Costs acts) settlements 
in foil force (1888-1906; 196, 197, 
198, the revision of— determind 


by the prior claims of supreme 
government 199, reasons for not 
m a k f n g— permanent 201-202, 
207, the defects of periodical 
revision of— 241, 242, Gokhale 
points out their defects 248, the 
protection of local govetnmenis 
by means of— undesirable 246, 
246, the supreme government 
notices three defects in quin- 
quennial revision of— 249, 236, 
the basis of— 294, rigid enforce- 
nent of doctrine of contractual 
responsibtllty 296, exclnsion of 
the possibility of the revision 

oI-299. 

PSOVINCIAI. GoVBRKUSSrs not 
deprived of their power of direct 
correspondence 6. 14, 116, origin 
of^be proposal for leaviog greater 
res^nsibility to the— in adan. and 
ffimncial matters 119, Jealousy of 
controlling authority of G. I> 122, 
aim of (he schemes of decentralisa- 
(ioo to establish a federation of, 
defects analysed 122-59, 123, 126, 
oxpecdilure proposed to be trans- 
ferred to— 123 An. the Resoln* 
lion of 1870 and the-ia2, 134,186, 
138,147, 161,— and the extent of 
their financial powers 164-69, 191, 
after 1887 the— constantly remin- 
ded of their subordinate position 
196, '-^nd their expenditure 196, 
—and the necessity of periodical 
revision of settlements 201 - 2 | 
merely agents of Centra! Govern- 
ment, 203-8, limitations of-finaoce 
201-8,— had wide powers of reap* 
propriatiod within budget esti- 
mates 206-7,— empowered to grant 
loans 207, 246, 280, character 
of central control over— 383-8, 
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canses'whi^ retarded the progress demand could be provided for in 


of deceotrallsaiiOD in telaiioa to 
-29640.242, 244. 246, 249. set- 
tlements with— between 1904 and 
1207, assignment made to->S6&, 
Coegoa, and control over— 

256, 269. 260, factors leading 
to the limitation of financial in- 
dependence of— 261,— and Inapee- 
tors-General 263. Secretary of 
State deprecated interference uiUi 
the initiation and responaibiltiy 
of— 269. Uisto admitted that 
refernces from— inconsistent with 
the wide powers exercised by 
them 364, 268,— and terms of refe- 
rence of R, C. D. 270-71, evi- 
dence of— 970, 273,— not lovereigo 
states 274, Government of India 
agreeable to eobance the powers 
of— 2^6, soggestiona of— 276-81, 
Burma 276-77, Madras 277-76, 
Bengal 266, Bombay 
278, 279, 260 , 261, 262. 261. 
Commission recommended that— 
should be subject in all respects 
to the general contra) of the 
Government of India 364, 385,— 
and Minto-Uorley Reforms 28fl-90 
—and their financial iodepeod- 
enee 390, opposed the policy of 
doles 391, S93, effect of (he 
changes of 1913 on— 394, 293, 
direction of prepress till 1912,396, 
298. 'doles' restricted the liberty 
of— 301, no powers' to create 
appointments and revise establish- 
ments 30C, effect of 1912 financial 
arrangements on the financial 
powers of— <907-11, 31 3. 330, ad- 
ministrative control of the Govern' 
ment of India over— 312-20, SOI- 
26, the sitisfution of the Indian 


the provincial sphere 829. nlti- 
maiely the— may be free to 
manage provincial afiaits 630, 
mere financial decentralis a t i o n 
troold not free the— 331, the— 
eonld not be liberated from 
superior control in the absence 
of its 'responsibility to an 
electorate 833.— and the Congress 
League scheme 83&'7, 868, 840, 
Joint Report on 842, 342-45, 846, 
347, 3iS, tbe Devoltitioa Sales 
defioed relation between the— and 
■he Government of India 331.-> 
and the Government of India 
Act oi 1919, 369, 353, the-and 
their financial powers under tbe 
Act of 1919, 356-63, reasons why 
the Gaverament of Indie mnst 
ffiterfere with the— 367, freed to 
a large extent 368, 369, 370, 371 
672. 3T4, 976. 

PsoviMcut Services, created by 
the Resolution of 1670 130, extent 
of interference by the G. G, in 
Coocri) I3J, Local Governoeot 
could not increase total chargee 
00—195, plan of assignment of— 
189 D, 141, 142 Q, 286 n, Local 
Government competent to frame 
rulee for tbe reernitment 
of—, nnd could make certain 
appoistments to tbe reserved 
posts from the cadre of tbe— 319, 

Provimcml Subjects 109 proposal 
to make Edneation, Police, Jails, 
and P. \V, 0,-115, the more 
advanced of the Local Govern- 
ments favoured a complete 
separation of revenue resources 
and a definite demarcation of 
—326, division of— from central 
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subjsots 318, 849, 360, SSI, 
353, lisi of— 363, Ihe list ol the— 
nof so rigid 364, 966, 864, 

PCBLic Debt op Isdia, laws 
relaiiog to— coaid not be passed 
bf provincial legislatures 
65, 364, 

Public Service 32, 82, coutrol of 
the Goverameal of Isdia over 
172-4, '236, 273. 

Public services Coumissioh 173 n. 
—of 1887 330 4 n, report of— 230, 
the adoption of the recommeoda- 
tions of the-by provioces carefully 
watched by the goverarnent of 
iodia 236, 319 jj, 

Public Works, control by (he 
Court of Directors and the 
Bombay Goveroment U-IO. G< 1. 
asserts its ceotrol oc— 97, greatest 
vigilance on— departmeot 39-86, 
appointment of bigber offices of— 
department made by G. !• 47, 
Superiotending Engineer appointed 
by G, !• 43, 61 and n, waste in- 
especially in Bombay 67, 68 n., 
control to— most galling to local 
governmenls 86 and ns., code of 
regulations 87 and n, 88 and n., 
causes of lefereacs to the supreme 
government analysed 68-9, 60 a., 
110,— to be transferred to local 
governments 116, 117, 128 n., 
productive— 149, productive- aa 
controlled by the Central Govern- 
ment 164 and n, 160 ns,— Loan 
Act 194 n,— Department Code 
191, grants to local governments 
for— 264 D,— and the responsibility 
of the Goveroment of India 363, 
—Department Code 272, 277, 
R, C< D- recommended some 
enhancement of powers of local 


governments in— 290, 293,— expen- 
diture 305, Government of India 
to exercise minimum control over 
hKal— 3SQ, — classified as a pwvin- 
cial subject 853, completely nnder 
the local legislature 364, 

Public Works Accounts, Inspector 
general of, 90, 

Punjab 19, 22 , 81, 60, greater 
interference from G G. in 'inter- 
oal sdmn. 60,— government and 
expenditure on police 63, 80 n, 
executive control of G> !• over 
the Chief Court of— 88, 84 n, 86 n , 
— goverament objects to fixed 
assignments 140 n, 146 aod n, 
163 a, 165. 168 a. 170 D.m n, 
U. Governor of— draw attention 
to onneccssary correspondence, 
176 and ns,— gets a Legislative 
Council 211 n. 231 n, 226 n. 
definite excise reforms pressed 
in— 291, principles of assessment 
for— prescribed 332, riot at 
Rohtah tn the— 235 g, settlement 
with— in 1905.6, 260 n* separation 
of Ibe N. W. F. p. from the— 
257, readjustments of land- 
revenue in the— 393, the— govern- 
mwt requited to follow the 
orders of the Governmeut of India 
about ihe assessment of Delhi 
District 318. 

RaiLWAva 109,--poiicy 253 n, strike 
of sigoallers on 'the G. L P,— 
355, Government of India had the 
immediate directiou of— 260, 282, 
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